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PREFACE 


ThS BTBLIOGHAPHICilL REFERENCES AT THE END OF THE 

book give fome uidicauon of what we owe bach to the Celtic 
schoho who have edited, cranaUted and otherwise studied the 
medieval texts in which Irish and WeUb traditions are en^ 
shrined, and to those scholars who have made the traditiam 
of other peoples accessible to us. 

We are graicftil to Profbsor Ceotges Dum^ail, of the College 
de France, for reading the typescript* and pairiculaily for the 
encoutagement he gave us after reading an early draft of 
Chapters IV—IX. Dr Proinsias Mac Cana, of the University 
College of Wales (and prafessoi>^tect In the Dublin Institute 
for Advanced Studies), was also kind enough to read this 
draft and the final typescript, and fuitltermore, both he and 
Professor J. E. Caerwyn Williams, of the Universiiy College 
of Noith Wales, read the proofs. Wc wish to thank them for 
their advice and conecTions and for the interest they have 
taken in out work. None of these friends, of course, should be 
held responsible for anything we have written. 

We gratjefiilty acknowledge the award of a research grant by 
the Levcrhulme Trustees, and we should like to thank Pnv 
fcisor J, H. Delaigy, Hon, Director of the Irish Folklore 
Commission, for his kindness to us when we roid at the 
library of the Commission and also for allowing us to quote 
so freely ftom his lecnire on 'The Gaelic Story.^^er*. Finally, 
our thanks are due to Miss Phyllis Manning for typing our 
manuscript and to the publishen for their patience. 
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THE TRADITION 








CHAPTER I 


Introhctm 

*,,, foi iu G{9d ii»i the hdp of aw loaiKW to tUiuninatE ti£r ^ ihatiM 
iikewise rten it evoy tny, thw wenuy be ADtedpAbleofiLiider^ 
sunditig Hii provided only that the tntnd be etdatgedr 

accotding to in capacity, to the gruvlcw of the mystEiici, and not 
the tnystaic^ caniTaacil to the tmrD%vnes& of the nund.' 

FXAKCtS BACOK 

Ik A cfRTAiKFAEUSH Iti Gal Way tltcrc ate more good storyti-Uers 
than ate to be found anywhetc else in Westent Europe. Such 
was the claim made recently by an Irish folklorist.^ He was 
speaking of the an of telling traditional tales and it cenainly 
seems as though the remoter pans of Ireland and the Western 
islands of Scotland will be the last refuge of this ancient an in 
Western Europe, Here it is sdll possible to come across an old 
man or woman who can relate scores or even hundreds of tales 
of ‘long ago^ and 'once upon a time*, and in some districts 
people may even now foregather in a house where such tales 
are to be told. The scoryteUen are people who from early youth 
have availed themselves of every opportunity to add to their 
repenoiic and to perfect their mauncr of delivoy. Many of the 
listeners at the fireside gatherings will have heard the stories 
before. Some of them may even know them by heair^ though 
they would never venture to recite them before an audience. 
But the lack of tioveity seeiiu in no way to detract from the 
delight they take in listening to them again. 

A brief account of such a gadiering in a crofiet^stotyietlcr’s 
house was given by Alexander Carmichael at the dose of the 
last century.* From his description of the scene, we will note 
chat the peat fire was in the middle of the floort that the house 
was full, with girls aouched between the knees of f^ers, 

II 
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brothers, or friends, and boys perched wherever they could 
ditnb; that the host and his Ikinily and od^bcKiis were cn^ 
gaged ia crafts such as twisting heather twigs into ropes to 
hold down thatch, making baskets, spinning, carving, knitting, 
and sewing, and that there was no lack, of general conversadon. 
With ‘that politeness native to die people,* the stranger was 
pressed to come forward and occupy the seat vacated for him 
beside the man of the house, and it was he who In due course 
asked his Imst to tell a story; 

‘First story from the host. 

Story tiU day &oin the guest' 

This talc was 'full of incident, action and patlios* and it was 
told ‘simply yet graphically, and at dmes diamadcaHy^om^ 
pclling the undivided attendon of the listener*. 

Here in the memodcs and on the lips of these country 
people are the living sutvivaU of the tradition which we shall 
tty to present in this book. Let us look at them mote closely 
b^te turning to the wdeten texts of an earlier age. In the dny 
mountain lu^et of CQldalalg in the south/western comer 
of Co- Keny, J, H. Ddargy, now Honorary Director of the 
Irish Folklore Commission, met in 1923 'the man in whose 
tales or traditions I found the inspiiadou to collect ot have col' 
lected, in so far as in me lay, die imwiitten tiadidom of the 
people of Iteland*, He was O Conaill, a Einner/fisherman, 
then seventy years of age. It is worth quoting Professor De* 
taigy’s dcsciipdon of his bacl^ound and his art at some 
length-* 

‘His family had lived in die same place for at least £vc 
geoeradons. - . . He had never 1 ^ his native district 
except on the meuiofable occasion wheo he had gone by 
train to the famous &ir at Killoiglin, and had walked 
home agmnl He had never been to school, was illiterate so 
far as unimaginative ccnsus^ffickls were concerncdtand he 
could neither speak nor understand English, But he was 



one of the besoeead men in the^iinwnttieii liiemure of the 
people whom I hiive ever known, his mind storehouse of 
tradition of all kinds, pithy anecdotes, and miricare hcro<' 
talcs, proverbs and rimes and riddles, and other Jearures of 
the ri^ orally preserved lore commott to all Ireland three 
hundred years ago. He was a conscious Utoary artist. He 
took a deep pleasure in telling his lales^ his language was 
clear and vigorous, and had in it [he stuff of litcraiuie. 

^It was my custom to visit him three nights a week dudng 
my holiday visits 10 the locality. His house was a two^ 
roomed thatched cottage, one room a kitchen where all 
the indoor work was done, the other a bedroom. Over the 
bedroom was a loft which contained also a bed, &hing 
gear, a spinning.'W'hccI, and the various lumber of an old 
famvhousc. 

'On the kitchen hearth was a turf Hte, and on either side 
of the fire was a litde none seat &om which one could look 
up the soot/covettd chimney, and see the twinkling stats. 
To the right of the Sit was a wclhscoiued deal table, and in 
the comer a bag of salt for salting fish. On this bag I used 
to sit, pulling in the table beside me, and there at various 
times I wrote down fiom tbe dictation of my &iend nearly 
200 pieces of prose narrative. Before we began work, I used 
to help Sean and his old wife to tidy up the house: I swept 
the doQT, screwed clean sand on it, brought in an atmful 
of turf, and lit tbe oil lamp. Part of my task was to chase the 
hens which hopped in over the halfdoor. From the door^ 
way one gazed right down imo the sea, and the distant 
roar of the waves crept into the kitchen and was the cver^ 
ptcscnc background of the folLiale. 

‘While 1 wrote from Scan's dictation, the neighbours 
would drop in, one by one, or in small groups, and they 
would listen in patience utuiJ the last word of the tale was 
written. Then the old stoty^llcr would take a burning 
ember fmm the fire, press it down with a homy thumb on 
the tobacco of his pipe, lean back in his straw^botiotned 
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chair, and Ustm to the congrandadons oT the listener, who, 
although they had probably often heard the talc beforet 
{bund pieaauie in hearing it again. Their plaudits metged 
into gossip, in which the events of the couiiityside would 
be discussed. Then after a while, someone might ask the 
"man trf the house" to tell anotha story, and for perhaps 
an boor or so we would be transported by the wonder of 
the tale into the land where all one*s dreams come true. 
Silently, the audience would listen, with a hearty laugh 
at the discomfiture of the villain, or at some humorous 
incident introduced into the tale; at times, too, they would 
applaud with approptiaic temarks the valour of the hero 
fighting against impossible odds sevtn/headed gkms ca 
monsters fiom the sea, or the serried tanks of the armi^ of 
the King of the Eastern World.' 

These «ofics were told around the fire to vsfhile away die long 
winter evenings. Old people speak of storytellers who could 
recite a different story every night the w'holc winter through, 
but it was unlucky to tell hcrtvt^cs during the dayd me. Apart 
from this tegular activity of the winter season, storytelling had a 
recognized place on certain ceteinomal occasions: dtuing mght 
vigils at holy wells, after ‘stations' and religious services held 
in private houses, and at wakes and christenings, while 
fishermen have often listened to talcs being told at night as they 
waited for the haul Stories are not the only traditional forms 
which came to Ufc at these gatherings; there wew also rhymes, 
riddles, songs, folk^prayets, proverbs, genealogical lore, and 
local traditions. But pride of place was given to the hcrcvtalfiS 
and wonder/iilcs, many of wluch would take an hour to 
deliver, some of them as long as six hours or mote.* It was not 
considered proper for a woman to tell the stories of traditional 
heroes. Funhermore, no man would tell a story in the presence 
of his father or of an eider brother, and it was young men in 
particular who on wituer nights r^ularly ftequented the houses 
where such stories WCK told.* 
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Tliestoiytdlen do not claim 10 bccbc author of their stoda, 
Mo$i of [he tongicr tales they round off with the iradJitonal tag: 
'Thar is my scoryl If there ^ a Le in tr, be it so! Ii is not 1 who 
made or invented it/ They have learned iliem through hearing 
them sold by earlier praedtionen of the art, be they members 
of their own families, neighbours, 'travelling men', or beggars, 
and individsul stories can sometimes be traced back &om one 
storyteller to another for several generations, in rare cases 3$ 
&r as the early eighteenth century,* The feats of memory of these 
unlettered folk are such as to amaze those of ns who rely on the 
written and printed record. Of a Benbecub storyteller who died 
in 1954 ^ A once and then told 

it himself, he retained it all his life. Thus he svould sometimes 
recite stories he had heard only once, fifty years before, A croftn/ 
fisherman of Barra maintained that in his youth he went to 
listen to the same storyteller almost every winrer's night for 
fifteen years and chat he hardly ever heard the same story 
twice,' 

An interesting feature of the storyteller’s arr, and a mark of its 
high anriquicy, is the use made of stereotyped descriprive pas' 
sages or rhetorical *nins'. Archaic and obscure in diction, they 
arc introduced when it is requied to decribe i Iieto setting 
out on his adventures, a battle bring fought, or oihet reepg' 
nized scenes. They serve to embellish the story and to impress 
the lisieners while affording the narrator on opportunity to be 
tcady w'ith the oexr step in the story. How many of the tales 
themselves belong to ancient Celtic tradition no one can tell, 
bur it can be said that as regards form, characten, and motifs, 
they liave much in common with those tales from medieval 
manuscripts which are the pride and glory of Irish litcriuure. 

2 

Traditional tales have not always been confined to the pea/ 
sanity. On the contrary they were once a fundamental part of 
the culture of the aristocracy of the Cddc lands, and in Irish 
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2j:d Welsh ules from medieval manudpts there are references 
to the reciudon of talcs by poets of hi^ rank. In a Welsh 
story* h is related how the magidan Gwydton and liis eleven 
companions arrive at a prince's court in the guise of poets.^ The 
guests arc invited to tdl a story. 'Lord/ said Cwydion, 'it is 
out custom that the &5t night after one comes to a nobleman, 
the master poet shall speak. 1 will tell a talc gladly,' Cwydion, 
the story goes on, was the best storyteller in dtc world. In an 
Irish story, the language of which shows it to have been written 
in the eighth century, tbe learned poet Forgoll recites a story to 
Mongan, an Ulster king, every night throughout a whole 
winter, 'from Samain to Bcltaiitc (November tst to May ist)’ — 
a phrase still to be heard in connection whh storytelling.* The 
custom of telling the stories at night, and during the wittter, is 
not to be dismissed as merely a maner of convenience. Reports 
concerning peoples horn pans of native America, Europe, 
A&ica, and Asia show them to be almost unanimous in pro' 
hibiring the telling of sacted stories in summer or in daylight, 
except on certain special occasions,'* Similarly, rhe signiSeance 
of telling the stories around the fire cannot be fully appreciated 
without tefbence to the central role of the hearth and the fire^ 
altar in lndo>£uropean and other tradidons, while the iccici/ 
don of tales by poets brings to mind that prose interspersed 
with speech poems was a itanarivc form known iit ancient 
Egypt as in medieval Europe, in Vcdic India as in modern 
Ireland." 

In medieval Ireland and Wales, poets were not regarded as 
eccentric individuals at tltcy are b the modem world. They 
were metttbers of a piivilegcd order within the learned class. 
Though, in Ireland, their profission was largely hereditary, 
their apprenticeship was both long and arduous, and an csseiv 
dal pan of it consisTed in Icarmng hundreds of ides, ‘to narrate 
them to kings atid lords and gentlemen’.** The learned claK, 
Comprising dmids and poets, was comparable b many ways 
with the firaliman caste b India, and an account of die art, 
status, and conduct of Irish and Welsh court poets was 
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described by an eminent odcnulin as 'almost a chapter in 
the history of Endia under another nunc*.’* These classes arc 
survivals, In the East ajid in the West, from the social and 
religious hicrardiy of the peoples who spohe the uicieni Endev 
European languages. 

There is evidence from the Cdiic comitncs and from India 
chat the poets were also the offrdUl historians and the royal 
genealogists. The poet's praises confirmed and sustained the 
king in his kingship, while his same could blast both the king 
and his kingdom. Tbcte was a tradition that the learned poets 
(JiUI) of Ireland were once judges. They were certainly tlic 
experts on the prerogatives and duties of the kings, and a 
nustCT'poet was himself egual to a king befote the law. 

Such priesdy functions as divination and prophecy also came 
within the province of these early Irish poets who, it may be 
added, wore cloaks of biid^feathers as do the shamans of 
Siberia when, through ritual and trance, they conduct their 
audiences on journeys to another world.'* U was initiates with 
dris power and authority who had the custody of die origina] 
tales, and they recited them on auspicious occasions, even as the 
priests of other religious redte the scriptures. 

It is no wonder chat the greatest care was taken to ensure the 
integricy of tltc tradirion. In the £ook of Leinster* a colophon 
to Tm Bi Cmilrtjt, the most famous of all Irish sagas, r& 
minds one of the end of the Book of Revelation- ‘A blessing on 
everyone who will memorize the Tm with fidelity in this form 
and will not put any other form on it.*“ The rewards promised 
to those who listened to the recitation of the talcs make it 
abundandy clear that they were no mere entertainment. One 
of the three wonders concerning the Tain was: ‘a year's pro.' 
tccdon to him to whom It is recited'.'* At the end of the tale 
called 'The Fosterage of the Houses of the Two Methers*'^ 
it is said that St Patrick ordered ‘char there should not be sleep 
or conversation during dm story, and not to tell it except to a 

* A iwel^ivceiuiiiy nanUJCnpt. 
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few good people 50 that it might be the beacr lis[cned t0| and 
Patrick ordamed many other vimies fm it * * / 

*1 dhall leave ihae viitvcs 

Rv chc stety of Eihnc fiom chc fw Maigue^ 

Success in duldren* tucccts in fostir^stEt or iMoibet^ 
to ihour it may find ileeping with fair wcm£n. 

"If you tell of the &«mgc 
bcfoie going in a ship of mid. 
you will come ufc and ptospctcus 
without danger izotR waves lod billowt. 

"If you tdl of the ftntrage 

(before going to a) judgement or a huiningi 

your case will be (ptospetaiu)« 

all will be submmivc before you, 

‘To tell the uory of Ethne 
when bringing home a stately wi&, 
good the step you have dedded ottf 
Ji will be A success of spouse and childtcn, 

‘Tell rhe story of noble Ethne 

before going inco a new hanciucdiig house; 

(you will be) without biiiet fight or folly^ 
wifhoui the draurir^ of valiant, pcimed wtapom. 

‘Tell to A king of many ihllowcri 

the SDory of Ethne to a musieal Lnnmmcnt, 

he gets m cause to tepeni it, 

provided he Uneu without convetsarion. 

^iTyoo cell this story 
to the captives of Iidand* 
it will he chc Same as if were opened 
ihctr locks and their bonds.* 

Ai Professor MyLcs Dillon has pointed al! this bears a 
^ fritcing simiLLrity to the pow'cr ascribed to ttadtrional stories in 
India^ where tale after tale is wound up with the assurance chai 
^he who knows this conquers all the quanets*/* Several stories 
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to the qtic Mab^hSrUa end with ilic cIaijd that those wlio 
recite them oc Usccn to them ottendvdy shall be blessed with 
hcalUi, wealth, and progeny. The Ramayafta of V^miki prcM 
nttscs long life to men. and to kings victory: 

‘He who listens to this wonderous tale of Ranu unwearied 
in action shall be absolved fiom all his sins. By listening 10 
the deeds of Rama he who wishes for sons shall obtain his 
hcan*s desire, and to him who longs for riches shall riches 
he given. The virgin who asks for a husband shall obtain 
a husband suited to her mind, and shall meet again her 
dear folk who are away. They who hear the poem .,, 
shall obtain all their desires and all their prayers shall be 
fulfilled.*** 

Another story ends with a promise of rewords in this life and 
entry into the heaven of Indra,*^ But the power of the talc is 
elTecuve es'cn while it is being narrated. Thus, in a folktale from 
Galway** it is said that the Devil could not enter a certain 
house because Fenian tales were being recited there, while the 
Indian 'Twenty-five stories of the Spectre in die Corpse* 
{VttSldpancapittsiid) end with the speare’s promise thai 'neither 
ghosts nor demons shall have any powa whenever and where- 
ever those tales are told. And whosoever recites with devotion 
even a single one of them shall be free from sin.'** 

When one inquires what kind of stories arc these which have 
been credited with such extraordinary power, one finds that 
they tell of the adventures of heroes and heroines: enchanimenn 
and discnchontmcnts; kings and queens, ogres and monsters 
and nrirics; ani mals which speak and act as humans; journeys 
to another world, beyond the sea or under a lake, where time 
holds no sway; ghosts and revenants, prophecies and dcsiinics; 
quests fiir magic vessels and weapons, and similar marvels. 
Such is the stuff of the stories cold by all peoples whose tradi¬ 
tional culture has not been upset by the teaching of modem 
history and modern science, and it is remarkable how the same 
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themes or motils, and. even series of tecur in tbe tradl' 
dons of peoples widely separated from one a^nothcr in space and 
in time. The very homogeneity of the marenal presents a corv 
sidcrabie problem to the modernist. What is there in this lari' 
tasdc heritage chat from time immEmorlal it should have retained 
the sympathy and exdced the wonder of mankind f 

This question is prescoted in a dramauc way by the strange 
contrast that appenn in the anitude of two successive generations 
towards the tradiiioiiL The old storytellers believed in all the 
marvels of the tales, Hector Maclean, writing in i860, observed 
that die adventures of heroes such as Osiian were as true and 
real to the stmytellers of Barra and those who listened to them 
as were the latest exploits of the BHtish Army ro the readers of 
newspapers.** Even in our own day Professor Delargy spealts of 
die horrified dismay shown by a storyteller in Co. Kerry when 
one of his audience ventured to cast doubt upon the $tory‘ of 
Ouin lenrming from the Land of Youth and to wonder 
whether Oisin ever existed,** ‘There was magic in old times', 
bur with the spread of elementary education and the amenities 
and outlook of a materJalktic civilization, these ancient wott' 
ders pa£S with remarkable rapidity into the realm of bygone 
superstitions. They are out of harmony with the □cw'found 
faitii in historical and scientific explanations, and once the 
horizons have been narrowed by this new WtltitHSchituuHg, the 
old,world talcs can no longer compete with the effusions of 
popular novelists. 

Thus what remains even in Ireland and the Islands is only 
the last vestige of the traditioti. Here as elsewhere the tales will 
soon be regarded as suitable only for chddreti's boohs, childish 
things to be discarded as the child grows up to be an 'educated’ 
man of the modern world. The pathos of the situation is indi' 
cated by Professor Dela^:** 

"In Sean 0 Coitalll’s youth story^tdlns were quite com** 
mon in the district, but as he grew older the old tales were 
not so much heard as formerly. Finally, ihere came a time 
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when it wait but rarely thu he hid an opportunity htimelT 
af practising his ait in public. So> lest he should lose com/ 
mand over the calcs he loved, he used to tepeat them aloud 
when he thought no one was near, using the gesttculaiians 
and the emphasis, and all the other tricks of natraiion, as if 
he were once again the cencic of a fireside story/telUng. His 
son. Pots, told me that he had seen his iatha^ thus engaged, 
telling his ules to an uruespomive stone wall, w'hile herd/ 
ing the graaing cattle. On tetuming irom market, as he 
walked slowly up the hills behind liis old grey mare, he 
could be heard declaiming his tales to the back of the 
catt!' 


i 

While the traditional talcs have been losing their hold on the 
countryman, scholars have been finding a new interest in them. 
They have recorded them with elaborate care, classified their 
moti&, and tried to trace their history. But whereas the story/ 
lellen and their unlettered tisieners found no difficulty tn 
believing the wonders of the talcs, modern schol^, conditioned 
by a laaua] and ractonalisetc education, cannoi accord them 
the same naive &uh. For many, the talcs are true only in the 
sense that, together with old customs and belief, they (bim a 
corpus of facts which are relevant to the study of human his/ 
tory. They have no intrinsic wonh. A generation or two ago it 
was the iruhion lo explain them away as products of a 'disease 
of language* or as examples of 'primitive sdence*, 'primitive 
philosophy', ‘fertility magic', or '^e childhood of fiction*. But 
the scepticism of writers who never ^ucsrkincd the adequacy 
of the current evolutionistic theories was sometimes beti^ by 
their own Iifc*s work. At the age of sixty Sir James Fraaer 
sdll found it impossible to jusd^ even to himself bis pre/ 
occupation with mythology; 'If we arc taxed with wasting li& 
in seeking to know what cannot be known, and what, if it 
were discovered, would not be worth knowing, what can we 
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plead in our defenceJ I fear, very Uttle.*” Yet be continued to be 
engroissed to tbi$ ‘woithless' subject for the reouiolng twenty^ 
seven yean of his long life. When, at the end of Ttx Ceiden 
be locks back at‘the melancholy record of human error 
and folly which has engaged our atrentton’ and welcomes the 
displacement of religion by science, we again xc the scepdc 
assuming absolute authority. The ‘revels now are ended', and 
those magic themes—‘The Perils of the Soul', 'The Scape/ 
goal’, ‘The Marriage of the Gods', ‘The Dying God'—become 
‘insubstantial pageants' which £ule in the cold light of day. 
But mere scepticism would not have given m Tbt CaUen 
Bw^b. 

The conAict between scientific rationalism and intuitive 
faith is seldom completely resolved in any of us, and it mani/ 
fests itself in various prejudices and inconsistencies. There are 
some who would read the tales as if they were modem works of 
imaginative litetaiure. They insist that they sliould be srudied 
‘as calcs'—which usually means that they arc studied in vatuo, 
as though they had no rdarion to life, while thetr original mean/ 
tng is disdainfully left to the anthropologist. But this deliberate 
superficiality, again, does not alw'ays accord with the values 
cherished by those who seek refuge in it. There are schobis 
who, though [hey refuse to regard the tales as anything more 
than fine things to pass the night away, nevertheless treasure 
the tradition of which the tales are an integral pan as a priceless 
heritage which can be a source of hispiration even in our 
modern wtuld. 

Though the old rationalism dies hard, the intelteaual out/ 
look of our own day is profoundly diffeienc feom that in which 
the calcs were studied lulf a ccoiury ago. There is a growing 
awareness of the deep significance of realities that cannot be 
fully reconciled widi the categories of reason, or explained by 
history and science. The study of soda! anthropology and of the 
history of religions has brought home to many scholars that for 
countless ages men have found in these stoiig a support for 
char material and spiritual life. Peoples throughout the world 
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accept theit sacred talcsr or 'myifis*, as *a statement of a prime' 
vat, greater, and more relevant reality by which the presotc 
L'fe, fares and activities of mankind are determined, the know/ 
ledge of which supplies man with the motive for ritual and 
moral actions, as well as with indications a$ to how to perform 
them*,** Furthermore, faiuasdc as they are, such tales have 
proved an inexhaustible fount of inspiration for poets and 
artists throughout the ages, Only through blind arrogance can 
all this testimony be dismissed as of little or no significance. 
Mote recently psychologists have found that recourse to ‘this 
treasure/house of archetypal forms* is invaluable for the cure 
of psychological illnesses***—a rediscovery within a limited 
sphere of the * life/giving* powers whi^ the stories were 
believed to possess in days of old. Other scholars discern in this 
heritage a body of metaphysical docuines and maintain that 
although the modem folk storyteller may be unconscious and 
unaware of the import of his tales, 'that of which he is uncon/ 
scious and unaware is itself far superior to the empirical science 
and realistic art of the “educated** man*.** A crucifix would 
suU be a crucifix even if it were found being used as a child’s 
plaything, and to insist on considering only its function as a 
toy, or its aesthetic qualities as an ornament, would be to dis/ 
regard its nature and its essential form. Theories and emphases 
continue to vary, but it is true to say that increasing numbers of 
modem scholars, including many who arc not given to making 
pronouncements on the ultimate nature of mydis, arc learning 
to treat tradition with respect and to realise tliat 'wisdom did 
not begin with us’. 

As wc have explained, traditioml tales used to be trans/ 
mined by a pttesdy order in the Celtic lands, and divene bless/ 
ings accrued to those who heard them related. The prototypes 
of these talcs weie clearly parts of the oral ‘scriptures’ of the pre/ 
Christian Celts. But there are many obstacles m tlie way of 
reading the surviving versions as such ttvday. None of them 
is available in a manuscript dated carliti than the twelfth 
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cciuury* though it is dear that some of them were ahcuJy lo 
wTiiing ccfttuiics eadicr. These remnants of ancient CradUti'on 
have come down to us through the hands of Christian scribes^ 
and while it is remarkable that those scribes recorded them at all, 
they have taken Ubentes which would not have been per*- 
missibte in the oral transmission of a sacred tradition the 
authority of which had not been challenged. We have already 
deed an Irish colophon to Tiin Cmiiigie which invokes a 
blessing on all who memmize the tale in that fomu But tbete 
is a Larin colophon, to the same version of die Tint, which ex^ 
presses a point of view that must have been common among 
the monastic scribes:** 

*But! who have written tltis htstory, or rather story, do not 
give &ith to many of the things in this history or story. For 
some things ihctein arc delusions of the demons, some 
things are poetic fgmcnis, some art like the truth and some 
arc not, and some are for the amusement of fools!' 

flow tar the talcs found in medieval manuscripts may have 
been deliberately altered or rcairanged we do not pretend to 
know% It cannot even be assumed that the earliest recoided ver^ 
sions are more authentic than later ones. When laced with 
stories, and they are many, which ddy our undostanding, or 
which appear to he out of harmony with others of the same 
kind, it is tempting to accuse the wrkets of invention. In the 
words, though not perhaps in the meaning, of the colophon, 
some of the stories 'are like the truth and some arc not'! But 
since the fault may lie in our own ignorance, we have left the 
problematic ones as they arc rather than explain them away. 
Talcs recorded in modem times &om oral n'adition may have 
been less subjea to literary manipulation, but there has been 
no insurmountable barrier between the learned tradition and 
that of the people and. moreover, for weli over a millennrtint 
the storytellers too have been Christians who have gone to Mass 
and believed in the heaven of the Trinity, the Vitgin, the 
At^els, and the Saints, [t is small wonder that the divinity of 
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Celtic go<is t$ hanlly ever teco^iicd in these stories. The Dadi^ 
don has also prabably lose many myths whicht iJiough they 
may have been of great importance in the living religion, did 
not malte good »ories when divorced fiom the rites. 

A reltgions ctadidan consists of a ritual and an art as well 
as a mythology, and each of these components is inicIligiUe 
in terms of the ocbets. Symbols, whether they be myths or 
ceremonies or objects, reveal their full stgolHcacce only within 
a paidcular ciadidon; one must be part and pared of that 
tradition to etcpenencc fully the power and illumination of 
the niydr. Such participation in the old Celtic tradition is 
no longer possible. For these reasons we do not consider it 
enough CO re'tell the stones as they stand, wuhour comment. 
In pondering upon these &agm^nt$ of tradidon it is not enough 
(or modem man to disabuse bis mind of the preconceptions of 
the histoiiaii, the prejudices of the scientist, and the aesthetic' 
ism of those who read the Bible 'as Utecaiuie^ He nrads ail 
the clues he can find. Although the full meaning can never be 
&chomcd, we believe that a comparative study of the stories^ 
combined with some ac(]uaiiiiancc with the mj^is, rituals, and 
doctrines of other lands and other ages, may help us to obtain 
glimpses of the tradition o( which the stories, even in thdr 
original form, were but one expression. 


CHAPTER 11 


Branches of the Tradition 

The traditional irjsh tales which appear la medico 
val nunuscHpis comprise &ur groups or cycIeSi usually 
lefeiKd to as 

1 The Mythologicsl Cycle 

2 The Ulster Cycle 

3 The Fenian Cycle 

4 The Historical Cycle 

In the so<<alled Mythological Cycle, the chief characters belong 
to Tuatha Oc Dananu, 'The Peoples of the Goddess Oanann’, 
who are said to have occupied Ireland before the coming of the 
Sons of MU, the ancestots of the present inhabitants. The stories 
of the Ulster Cycle are tnaitily about the warriots of King 
Conchobar of Ulster, and especblly about the exploits of the 
foremost among them, CuChulaltui. The Fenian stories are 
about Finn mac Cumaill and his roving warbacds (JuHa), 
This cycle is lotneiimes described as the Ossianic Cycle because 
most of the poems wltich belong to It arc atmbut^ to Flnn^s 
son Oisin, or Ossian as he is known through the work of 
Macpheison. The so^alled Historical Cycle Is a more miscel/ 
laneous group of stories centred on various high-'kings of Ire/ 
land and on a number of provincial or lesser kings. Each of 
these four cycles' contains tuatedal which appears to belong to 
a common Indo/European heritage and which presumably 
was part of the tiadiiion of the Celtic peoples before they ever 
came to these islands. But in the works of early Irish historians, 
the personages about whom the tales are told art arranged in a 
chronological sequence extending fiom the time of the Deluge 
to the time d* the VtHng raids in Iieland. The events of the 
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Mythologicd C^ck Df tndi'doru aie synchfonizcd with ihe 
Diatn events in jutdem world kisioiy; iCing Conchob^r is 
said to have reigned in Ulster at the beginning of the Christian 
esa; Finn and hU Jiana served Cormac mac Aitt who Is be' 
lieved to have been King of rieland in the third century 
while the talcs of the Historical Cycle are centred on kings who 
are ascribed dates ranging &om the third century d.c. to the 
eighth century a.d. 

A certain amount of supple mcniary inforimtiori concent'' 
ing (he chaiacreis and events in these four groups of stories Is 
supplied by various learned works con^iled in the early 
Middle Ages,' in particular Libor GMla EreitUt* a 'history* of 
the Irish and of the peoples who occupied Ireland bdbte them, 
with its accompanying Use of Kings, the Glossary attributed 
to Cormae mac Cuilennaiti, the king bishop of Cashel who 
was killed in the year 90S, the Dind^en(bst^ tore associated with 
hUls and other features in the Irish lantlscape, C^V 
which gives brief stories in explanation of the origitt of the 
names of traditional personages, and Hnally poems, triads, and 
gcnealt^ies, which record famous names. 

Early Welsh traditions ate found in the 'Four Branches of 
the Mabinogi'it comparable in some ways with the Irish 
Mythological Cycle, in the poems and stories of the Arthurian 
Cycle, which is also represented by extensive texts in many 
other languages, in some miscellaneous stories, and in poems 
which probably once formal parts of sagas.' Most of the latter 
poems are attributed to Llywaich Hen, Taliesin, and Myrddin, 
poets who are said to have been associated with kings of those 
regions of north Britain which, in. the sixth century, were still 
Welsh. Wales too has her genealogies, triads, and stanzas of the 
graves of heroes, compilations that bear witness to tradiuons 
which perhaps were never embodied in extensive narratives, 

* 'TItt Book cf ihf Taking of Itelind* (LG). 

Tte Faneii of Namo’ (CA). 
t 'tttny of jWJih* Of 'aoty’. 
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and to fhesc may again be added two rmpoitant Latin (exta, 
both of them landmarks in the history of the Aithurian tradi^ 
tion: the Hislcm BHtionum of Nennius (early ninth century) and 
the more dahotare and presumably more fictiottal H/rtana 
Return BritMniM of Geof&cy of Monmouth. In Wales and in 
Ireland, the lives of nativ e saims, wiiiicn either In Latm or in 
the vernacular, may perhaps be regarded as an extra cycle of 
stories. Like the saints* liv« of other countries, they have 
many motifs in common with the 'secular* rales and they are 
by no means irrelevant to a study of the prc»Chrisiian tradition. 


z 

Five successive groups of invaders are said to have occupied 
Ireland before ^e ancestors of the Gaels eventually settled 
there. Their significance will be discussed in a later chapter; 
here we will only give a brief indication of chdr several fates. 
The first three groups art known by the names of their tespective 
leaders, the last two by group names, thus: 

1 Ccssair 

2 Partholdn 

3 Nemed 

4 Fir Bolg (Fir^'Meu*) 

5 Tuaiha De Danann (‘The Peoples of the Goddess 

Danann*) 

Ccssair was a woman and her predominantly female expedt' 
tion came before the Flood. The only member of the company 
to survive due catastrophe was Cessair's consott, Fintan, who 
after spcndiiig long periods in the shapes of a salmon, an eagle, 
and a hawk, and witnessing all the succeeding invasions, 
appears (in stories of Chn'stian Ireland) as the supreme authority 
in marcers of tradition. The country had been waste for several 
hundred years when Partholon and lus followers settled in it. 
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They and all tteir progeny eventually perished in a pkgue, 
but a story similar to that of f intan is told of Tuan son of 
Starn in this second group, Nemed, who came next, also 
died in Ireland, but lus people, aicer sulTcriiig gteat tribubrtons, 
ultimately abandoned the country. They dispersed in three 
groups, two of which wete the atictnots of the two peoples 
who next occupied Ireland. The first of these two were Fir 
Bolg, and they woe nil] in occupation when the second, 
Tuatha Danann, arrived there. According to some 
accounts, diese last comers demanded either battle or the king> 
ship, and Fir Bolg were defeated in the First Battle of 
Tuited and Bed to the islands oflslay, Arran, Man and Rath^ 
tin. They are said to have returned, as a subordinate people, to 
Ireland, about the beginning of the Christian eta. According 
to another story,* it was h^f die realm that the Tuatha de.' 
manded of Fit Bolg and this was tdused them: when the 
Fint Battle of Tuited ivas fought between the two 
peoples, it ended in a compact of peace, goodwill, and &iend' 
ship. 

Here we shall confine our anention to Tuatha Oe Oaninn. 
As we have noted, the chief characirn in a whole group of 
independent stories belong to the Tuatha, who are thus dis/ 
tinguished from all the four peoples who occupied Iicland 
before them. In contrast with all iheir predccessois and the 
Sons of Mil, their socccssor, they stand out too as a people of 
magic wondeis, learned in all the arts and supreme masters of 
wiaardry. Before coming to Ireland they had sojourned in the 
northern islands of the world, where they had acquired rhetr 
incomparable esoteric knowledge and whence they brought 
with them four talismans: the Gteac Fal—the person under 
witom this stone shrieked was king of [reJand; the spear of 
Lug—no victory could be won against it nor against him wJio 
had it in his hand; the sword of Nuadu—no one escaped from 
it when it was drawn from Its scabbard; and the cauldron of the 
Dagda, from which no company would go away unsatisfied. 
All the other groups reached Ireland by ship, but the Tuatha 
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came m dark clouds through the air and alighted on a moutv 
ciiu of Conmaictie Rdn, and for three days they cast a darkness 
over the face of the sun. The laiCi rhetorical account of the First 
Banlc of Mag Tuired dcsciibes them as ‘the most handsome 
and delightful company, the fairest of form, die most disnn.' 
guished in their equipment and apparel, and their skill In 
music and playing, the most gifted in mind and temperament 
that ever came to Ireland. That too was the company that was 
bravest and inspired most horror and fear and dread, for the 
Tuatha Dc excelled all the peoples of the world in their pro- 
ficieticy in every art.’* 

The learned men who recorded the old Irish tradiriom in the 
Middle Ages were embanassed to know whether to regard the 
Tuatha as meiit as demons, or as fallen gods. In the story of 
Tuan mac Caitill in the Book of the Don Cow, written about 
HOC, it is said that the learned did not know whence Tuatha 
Danaim had come, but that ‘it seems likely to them that 
they came fiom heaven on account of their imclligeiicc and for 
the excellence of their knowledge*. According (o a text in a 
Cfteenth.>ccnrury manuscript, they used to be worshipped, 
while a poet writing about aj>. iooo finds it necessary to say 
that ’though he enumerates them, he does noi worship them'.* 

It is s a<d of the Tuatha tti general that the men of ait wae 
gods, the labourers non/gods.' Dananu is herself called ’mother 
of the gods',* and several of her people are described, indiri/ 
dually, as gods. Thus, the name of the Dagda is ititerprcted 
as meaning ’the good god’, and this Is upheld by modern 
philologists. He Is also called Acd (eed=firc), Eochaid Ollay^ 
thair CEochaid Alldather'}, and Ruad Roi^a ('Lord of 
Great Knowledge’}, and described as the god of diuidlsm or 
magic (dra/drtl*r) ofihe Tuatha.* [n Cormac's Glossary, Brigit, 
daughter of the Dagda, is described as *a poetess ... a goddess 
whom poets worshipped*, and her two sisters, both of the same 
name as hccseUI women of healing and of smlth^work respec*' 
dvely, are also described as goddesses. Dian C£cht, according 
to the same text, was ’the sage of lecchcra& of Inland' and 'god 
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of bcalrh', N^ii was 'the god of battle', and ManaimiD mac 
Lir, ‘a lenowned trader who dwelt in the Isle of Man ., , the 
best pilot in the west of Europe', was called 'god of the sea' and 
'son of the sea' (met ^i>) by both the Scots and the Britons, 
and the Isle of Man (Jffir Maisann) was named afitr lum.’’ 
Furthermoie, names cones ponding to those of Nuadu, tlte 
king of die Tuatba when they came to Ireland, and of Engtt, 
mentioned above, occur as names of divinities in insedptions 
of the Roman period in Biitaim In Irish story, Nuadu's 
place as king is said to have been taken by Lug, and the name 
Lugoves, found in a few inscriptions on the Continent, may 
be a plural form of Lug(us). The same god is also possibly 
commemorated in place-names such as Lyons, Lann, Leyden 
on the Conlineiit, and Carlisle (LH^uttaUum) in 

Britain,^ 

Wc have already mentioned the First Battle of Mag Tuired, 
fought between the Tuatlia and Fir Bolg whom diey found in 
occupation oflteland. The Second Battle of Mag Tuired is the 
subject of one of the greatest stories of the Mythological Cycle. 
Tile adversaries of the Tuatha in this baede were the Fomoire, 
the only mythological beings comparable in mystery and magic 
with the Tuatha chemseKxs, and in this story the character of 
'the Peoples of the God dess' is revealed more fully than In any 
other lejtt. The Fomoire had already made their presence known 
in the time of Partholdm Leh^r CaSela desaibes them, 
in that context, as beings with single arms and single legs.” 
They were led by Cichol Gdcenchos son of Coll ('One-tyc') 
son of Garb CRough'). Each of their four ships' companies 
comprised fifty men and thrice fifty women, and dieir pre¬ 
dominantly female character is funhci emphasized by the des- 
enpdon of Cichol's monstrous mother, Lot. Her bloated Ups 
were in her breast, die had four eyes in her back, and she 
equalled ail her tioop in strength. According to some versions 
the Fomoire were destroyed in their bank with Panboldn; 
according to odters, tliough the battle was fought for a week, 
'not a man was stain there, for it was a magic batdel'” Memed, 
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the Icada of the next group of invaden, defeated and slew tw 
kings of the Fomoire, and bitt he again defeated the Fomohe 
in three battles. Hawevtt, afier hia death, his ^geny suffered 
oppression at the hands of these same cncmiet unda More 
and Conand. Every Samain (first of November) two^hirds of 
their com, of their milk, and of their oflspiing had to be siir'' 
Tendered to them, Uhimacely, Nemed^s people assaulted the 
sea/towei of Conand, but after they had seemed his downfi^, 
Mote appeared with thrcc'scorc ships, and only one ship with 
thitty warriors of Ncmed's people escaped from the slaughter 
that ensued. 

In the First Battle of Mag Tuired, the arm of Nuadu, King 
of Tuatha Danann, was severed, and thereafter** a con' 
letuion arme between the Tuatha and thcii wives conocttmig 
the sovereignty. As Nuadu was no longer suitable to be king, 
thdr wives said it would be benet to give the kingship to their 
adopted son, Bres, or Hodtaid Bres,* son of Elatha, Bies s 
father, Elarha son of Delbacth, was a king of the Fomoirt, 
and his mother, ^riu daughter of Dclbaeth, belonged to 
Tuatha Di Danann, At Bni sight this proposal, which was 
accepted by the Tuatha, seems sirange in view of what Irss 
been said of the Fomairc as the monstrous enemies who chal- 
kaged Patiholon and as the oppressors who caused the rei^ 
nam of Nemed's people to abandon the couiury- Moreover, m 
late stories the name of the Fomoire signifies giants, and in 
ecclesiastical texts they are classed with elves, boiseheads, 
and other mis'shapen creatures as the race either of Cain or of 
Ham, the accursed son of Noah,*® Nevetthdess, before coming 
to Iceland, Tuatha D 6 Danann had made an alliance with the 
Fomoiie, and Ethntu daughter of Balor, FomorUn king o| the 
Isles, had been gtvexi in maniage to Cian son of Dian Cecht, 
From this union was born Lug, the dominant figure in this 
story, When the wives of the Tuatha u^cd that Bics the Fomtv 
tian should be made king, they said rhk would bind the alls' 
ance between the Fomotre and tlic Tuatha, 

* Rrtdi a f d the Haiidfotne. 
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Ttic kingdom wa$ bstowcd upon fires on condiiion that 
he would surretidcr the soveietginy if hb nusdctds should give 
cause. Nevettheless he poceeded to step the Tuatha of chetr 
jewels and their tribute, their cattle and thdr food. There was 
no house tn the country that was not under tribute to the 
Fomorian kings, Indech mac Dotnnann,* Elatba (lather 
of fires), and Tetbra. The Dagda, the *god of druidrim', 
laboured at budding a Ibn for Btes. while every day he sui/ 
rendered the best part of Ids food to a monsirous satirist who 
tyrannized him. Ogtna, the mighty champion of the Tuaiha, 
likewise suffering &om lack of fo^. had to supply die host 
every day with Srewood from nearby islands, and dse sea 
would sweep away twivtlurds of his bundle because of his 
weakness. The niggardly fires deprived the Tuaiha of the 
pleasure they might have enjoyed from the feats of their men of 
skill and ihdi champions and, moreover, 'their knives wete 
not greased by him and however olteu they visited him thdr 
bieath did not suiell of ale'. At last he became the victim of the 
first satire ever mode in Ireland—'nought but decay was on 
(urn from that hoiti''“and Tiiatha Di demanded die resiitu' 
rion of the italm. Even then he was allowed to remain to 
the end of seven years atid he proceeded to muster the champions 
of the Sii,** that is the Fomoirc, Irom Lochlann to the Western 
Isles, to impose (heir rule by Ibrce. 'Never came to Ireland a 
host more horrible or fearful’ than that host led by Balor, the 
champion, and Indech son ofD^ Domnarui, 

The maimed Nuadu had long since been provided with a sii/ 
vet arm by Dian Cicht—hence he was caHed Nuadu 

Airgetiam^ut later Dian C debt's son, Miach, healed his 
arm of desh, and he was rclnstaied as King of Tuatha De 
D anann , He was now holding a great feast for them at Toro, 
when a strange company was seen approaching, headed by a 
young warrior, fair and shapely, wiili a king's trappings. He 

* [ndecK mn ihc CiM^dcss Domiunn. 

•* fid* itugic 
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vfjn announced to the doorkeeper as *Lug of the fierce combats, 
son of Cian son of Dlan C£cKt and of Ethmu daughter of 
Balor^, aivd as 'the fosicrson of Talann daughter of Alagmdr, 
king of Spain, and of Echaid the Rough son of DuT. The 
doorkeeper asked him what an he pracrised, ‘for no one with> 
out an art enters Tan'.^* ‘Quesuon me,' he said, 'I am a 
wright.' The doorkeeper answered; 'Wc need thee not. We 
have a wright already, Luthta son of Luachaid.' He said; 
'Question me, doorkeeper: I am a smith.* The doorkeeper 
answered him; ‘We have a smith already , , .' And so the 
dialogue goes on; 

'Question me: 1 am a champion.* 

‘Wc need ihre not. We have a champion already, Ogina 
son of Ethliu.' 

'Question me: 1 am a harper/ 

‘Wc have a harper already, Abcin son of Bicclmos whom 
the Men of the Throe Gods entertained in magic dwellings 
(M): 

'Question me; I am a wamor.’ 

‘We need thee not,. / 

‘I am a poet and historian.' 

'We need thee not.. 

'! am a sorcerer.' 

'We have sorceiers already; our wizards and men of power 
are many.' 

‘Question me; I am a leech.* 

‘We need thee not. We already have Dian C^ht as leech,' 

'1 am a cupbearer.' 

'We already have cupbearers.. / 

‘Question me: I am a good metal worker.* 

‘We need thee nmi we already have a metal worker, Ciednc 
Cerd.' 

He spoke again: 'Ask the king whether he has one man who 
possesses all these arts, and if he has 1 shall not enter Tara.' 

The doorkeeper announced the arrival of the S^mild^nacb, 
'the man of each and every an', wherenpon the king bade 
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them bring diejfJcW/ barrets. Lug won all thostalccs. Xct liini 
cn£<T the g^rth, for his litc has never before come to diis 
fortress/ Log entered and sat in the seat of the sage, ^for he was 
2. sage in every ait", and then Ogma gave his challenge. It 
would require four score yoke of oxen to mnve the great flag^ 
stone which he hurled through the house so that it lay on the 
outside of Tara. Lug cast it back Co the cenite of the palace 
and made the building whole again. The host demanded diat a 
harp be played for thrm. Lug played three magic strains which 
set them first sleeping and then lamenting and then rejoicings 
Nuadu now considered whether SamUdinach might release 
them from die bondage of the Fomoirc and decided to change 
seats with him, "So Samildinacb went ro the king's seat, and 
the king rose before him dll thirteen days had ended/ 

Lug conferred widi the two brothers, the Dagda and 
Ogma. and then the brothers Coibmu and Dian C^chl were 
summoned to them* At the end of the year Nuadu enquired of 
his experts what each could do* The sorcerer Matbgcn pro/ 
rrnsed to cast the mountains of Ireland on the Fomoirc. the 
cupbearer that he would bide the lakes and rivers of Ireland 
from the Fomoirc whereas the men of Ireland would not lack 
water though they should fight for seven years* Figoh the druid« 
said that he would cause three showers of fire to fail on the 
faces of the enemy hosi^ 'and 1 will take out of them two/ 
thirds of their valour and their bravery and their strength, and 
I wilt bind their urine in didr own bodies and in the bodies 
of their hotscs. Every breath that the men of Ireland shall ex/ 
hale will be an increase of valour and bravery and strength to 
them/ It became the turn of [he Dagda to declare his powcist 
*Thc power which ye boast/ said he. "I shall wield it all my/ 
self** Upon which everyone said. 'Tliou arr indeed the Excel/ 
lent Godp^ whence his tumc^ the Dagda* 

Lug, the Dagda and Ogma went to the three Gods of 
Danann. and for seveu years they were preparing lor the battle 
and making w^eapom. Then we are told of the Dagda, 'about 
the 5amain (ist Hovembtr) of the batde', having imetcoufsc 
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with the MorriguL* She and Badb (‘scalthcrow*) and 
Macha** were three sinister and desmicdvc feinalc beings 
who prophesied carnage and haunted battlc^clds.*^ She now 
said she would go and destroy Indech son of De Domnann 
and 'deprive hint of the blood of his heart and the kidneys of 
his valour', and she gave two handfuls of that hlood to the 
hosts. When Indech later appeared in the barde, he was 
already doomed. 

Lug then sent the Dagda to the camp of the Fomoirc, to spy 
on them and to delay the battle until the men of Ireland should 
be ready. The Fomoitc granted hk request for a truce, but in 
his lelatiom with them he again appears as a figure of fun. 
Porridge was made for him, 'to mock him, for great was hk 
love of porridge'. Coats and sheep and pigs, as well as meal and 
milk, woe cast into the king's gigantic cauldron. The food was 
then spdt into a hole in the ground, and the Dagda was obliged 
to ear it all on pain of death, so that he might nor reptoach 
them with inhospicalky. The ladle was big enough for a man 
and a woman to lie in but the Dagda finkbed by scraping 
tlie hole whb his finger, and then he fell asleep. The Fomoire 
laughed at hk huge belly and bis uucouth apparel—a hood 
over his head, a cape reaching to his elbows, a tunic rgaehing 
only to bk buttocks, and shoes of hoisehidc with the hair on 
the outside. The track made behind him by hk enormous club 
was enough for the boundary ditch of a province. A R a b e* 
laisian passage follows wtiich tells of bk intercourse with 
Indcch's daughter, who promised her magic assktance against 
the host of the Fomoire. 

Then we hear how Lug inquired of the chiefs of the Tuatha 
what power they wielded. CoJbniu, the smith, promised to 
provide a new wxapon in place of every one that was broken 
—spearpoint which my hand shall fotgc shall make a 
missing cast. No one which it pierces shall taste life afterwards.' 
Dian Occhi undcitook to heal the wounded overnight, 

* Either "Gicdt Queen* ot ^Queen olThwomi', 

** The plural mitt^ it lUed foe the nkh 
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Credne to supp^ rivtts for the spean, biJts for swords, and 
bosses and nms for shields, and Luehta to tnake all shields 
and speaT'shafes. Ogma declared dut he would repel die king 
and his friends and capture a huge proportion of the enemy 
host. Catpre. the poet, that he would satime the enemy, and 
the sorceresses. B£ Chuillc and Danann (or Otatutm). that 
trees and stones and sods of the earth, through thdr enchant'' 
ment, would become an aimed host and tout the enemy. The 
sorcerers, the druids, the cnpbeaicrs, the Monigan, and the 
Dagda again declared their powers. 

When the battle had begun, die Fomoiie sent Kuadin, son 
of Bies and of Brigh (i,G. Brigit) daughter of the Dagda, to 
report on the fighting and also to kill Goibniu, He succeeded 
in wounding him with a spear but be himself was slain in 
revenge. Then Brigh came to bewai] het son, and riiis was the 
fini time crying and shrieking were heard in Ireland.The 
Tuaiha, fearing an early death for Lug 'owing to the multitude 
of his arts’, tried to prevent him ftom entering the battle, but lie 
escaped &om his guardians and appeared in die fordroni of the 
men of Ireland, heartening them to fight. Singing a chant he 
went round the liost on one foot and with only one eye open. 
Eventually he met Balor, who had already slain Nuadu. Balor 
had an eye. never opened accept on the battlefield, when 
11 needed four men to lift the cychd. If an army looked at chat 
eye it was rendered powerless. He noiv bade the cyeUd be 
lifted so that he might see *the babbler’ who was conversing 
with him, wheteupon Lug cast a sUng'^one which carried 
the eye through his head, and its destructive power IcU on the 
Fomoire. According to some versions,”* Lug cut off^ Baler's 
head, and though Balor liad bidden him set it on his own head 
so that he should gain its power, he set it on a ptllar'Sione. Its 
venom spLt the stone into four pieces. 

In the roue which followed. Lug spared the life of Loch 
Lcthglas,* the Fomorian poet, on condition that he should be 
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granted three wishes, one of wbidi was that tiU Doom Lug 
should ward off from Irebnd all plundering by the Fomoiie. 
Bres, seeking quaner, offered rhai ihe cattle of Ireland should 
always be in milk. Lug brought him the verdict of Maelme 
of Great Judgements; 'That does not save thee: thou hast no 
power over their age and their offspring though thou cartst 
milk them.' Bres then offered that the men of Ireland should 
reap a harvest in every quarter of the year. But that again did 
not save him, for they were satisfied with the normal yearly 
round. 'Less than that rescues thee,’ said Lug, 'How shall the 
men of Ireland plough? How shall they sow! How shall they 
reap!' His answer to these questions was accepted, that tltclr 
ploughing should be on a Tuesday, their sowing on a Tues' 
day, and thdr reaping on a Tuesday—a formula which recurs 
in modem lolk charms used to ward off supematurai beings 
who would steal the produce of the £irmer*s labours^® Accord.' 
ing to the dini^tnebaSt the death of Bres was encompassed by 
Lug in a magic contest in which Bres, while seeking to deprive 
the men of Munster of the milk of their dun cows, was obliged 
to drink milk which was not real milk from cows which were 
not real cows.*' Alter the Battle of Mag Tuired, Lug, the 
Dagda, and Ogma pursued the Fomoire and recovered tl)C 
DagdaT harp. All the cattle of Ireland, recalled by the lowing 
of the black heifer which the Dagda had chosen as his modest 
reward for his labours as a builder, resumed their grazing. The 
Morrlgan and Badb then proclaimed the victory and the re.* 
turn of prospenty, and also prophesied the end of the world 
and the tcium of chaos. 

The world in which the Tuatha reigned supreme did even' 
ruaJly come to an end with the arrival of the Sons uf Mil, 
Alta their defeat in banie, A mairgen, poet and Judge of the 
newcomers, is said to have ‘divided Ireland in two, and the 
half of Ireland that was underground he gave to Tuarba 
Danann, and the other half to the Soirs of MU'. The Tuatha 
then went into hills and Eiiry regions so that 

Eiiries (sfJi) under ground were subject to tlrcm. For each 
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province in Ireland they ieh five of tbdi number increasing 
battics, struggles, strife, and confUct among the Sons of MU/** 
One early te^t says that Tiiatha De provided the Sons of Mil 
with wives I according to another, they destroyed the com and 
milk round about the Sons of MQ until the latter made the 
friendship of the Dagda, Afterwards he saved their com and 
milk.** in the same story the Dagda is said to have shared dte 
magic mound^iwelllngs (r/ir) between Lug, Ogma, and 
himself, the three protagonists of the Tuatha In their battle 
with die Fomoke, but Oengus,* son of the Dagda, ousted his 
father from Bruig na Boinne.** 

In a later text, the king of Tuadia D 6 Danann is Bodb, son 
of the Dagda, but it is Manannin mac Lir, described as over.* 
king of the Tuadia, who distributes the side, ten of diem in ail, 
among the nobles of the Tuatha, while he hlmsdf dwells be^ 
yond the sea in Emain Abiach, ^Eimin of the Apple-trees*. 
It is Manannan too who institutes the Fetb Fiada hhreugh 
which the Tuatha lords were not seen*, die Feast of Cotbniu 
'lo ward off age and death from their high>kings', and the Pigs 
of Mannanan ‘to be killed and yet continue to exist for the 
warriors',*' Under this new dispensation, theiefbre, the bigh^ 
king of the Tuatha is the 'god of the sea', who dwells beyond 
the sea, even as the mystetious Tcthra, king of the Fomoire, 
dwelt beyond the sea when the Fomorhn Bits was king of 
Ireland. For both Manaimin and Tcthra the £sh arc catdc** 
and Tetlira's name, like Manannin's patronymic, is synonym 
mom with 'sea*. Henceforth, the Tuatha occupy those hidden 
and external r^ons, the moundi-dwellings and the islands, 
which were the poitian of the Fomoire when the Tuatha 
possessed Ireland, and their role now becomes similar to that 
of the Fomoitc; they provide wives, they promote strife and 
conflict, and they have power to destroy or to save for the 
rulers of Ireland the produce of the land. From now on, the 

• He U alw calhd Mac tind 6c, « tn filjc 6e ("Ok Your^ Sen"). 

** * The Maja»n af iht Boyue.’ 
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dijtincttoii between the Tuatba aHfl ihc Fomoirc is bluircd. 
The opposition which divides them holds only while the 
Tuacha appear openly as the occupiers oflieland. In the islands 
of the north bdore the Ttiatha come to Irdaiui, and in the 
undetground ^{dt and the islands after the coming of the Sons 
of Mil, Tuatha Dd Danann are at one with the Fomoire. 
Originally and ultimately, or in the tcalm of the occiih, there 
is no hostility between them; the opposition beltmgs to the 
tcalm of the manifest. 

The Fo moire never appear as settlers in Ireland. Citampions 
the Sid, they remain in the background dtroughout, corv 
standy associated with the sea and the islands. They are only 
vaguely depicted, and their chief features arc thdt unformed or 
monstrous appearance, their single eyes, single arms, and single 
legs—the oneness which is split in the world of manifestation— 
and their hostility to the established order.** Nevertheless, they 
intennarry with the Tuarha, and in some respects they seem 
to represent the fetniniae principle. It will be recalled that as 
opponents of Partholdn they were predominantly a female 
company, and that it was the wives of the Tuatha who urged 
that Bres of the Fomoire should be made king. Furthermore, 
the contests, lavish hospitality, obligatoiy oveT'^ing, obscene- 
ity, and mockery which cbatacteiize the way in which the 
Tuaiha and the Fomoirc behave towards one another in eex-' 
tain episodes have dteir counterpart in the ritual hostility and 
disrespectful joking which is typical of the conduct of people 
in tnaiiy human sodcries towards the kin groups fiom which 
they obtain thdr wives.*" 

From the point of view of the contingent world, the super-- 
natural world, whether it be tnliabitcd by rhe Fomoire, the 
Tuarha, or other bangs, lias an csscmially feminine quality. 
Women are far more prominent than men in medieval accounts 
of the magic mound^dwellings and of the islands of tmmortal>^ 
iiy which lie beyond die sea. In the delectable Other World of 
The .Adventure of Conic*, 'There is no race there but women 
and maidens alone.' The fairies are known as ‘The Mothers* 
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or 'The Morhcis' Blcssiog’, in pans of Wales, and they arc 
sometimes thought of as being ejcclusivtly female.** We shall 
reveit to this subject in Chapter XV. 

A primeval battle between the gods and their adversaries, 
such as v/e have described, occun of course in oihn mythtv 
logics, and tbetc are striking simiTarm es between the stories 
told of these conflicts by the ancient Indians, Scandinavians, 
Greeks, and other peoples whose languages are derived from 
Indo-'Eiiropean.** At this point we wii! only notice the oppo^^ 
sition between the two Indian groups, die Devas (‘gods') and 
the Asuras, which has been described as 'the basic theme of 
the Vedic ttadtdon'.**’ The Asutas weic malevolent beings, the 
regular adversaries of the gcxis, and yet the name Asura, winch 
means 'possessor of occult power', may be used of the greatest 
gods.*‘ According to A K, Coomaiaswamy, all the Devas 
are Asuras by biith, 'for the female principle is always an 
Asuri in the Rig Veda'. The Devas and Asuras arc thus 
kinsmen. Dhrinct and opposite in operation, they ate in 
essence consubstantiai: 'the Darkness m ticta is Light, the 
Light rn potentia Darkness'.** 


i 

Both Tuatha D£ Danann and the Foinoire have their counter^ 
parts in 'The Four Branches of the Mabtnc^i',** wdiich may 
be said to consritute a Welsh 'mythological cycle'. These tales 
are full of marvellons happenings and feats of magic, but such 
is the storyteller's anistiy that wbai is mysterious and wonderful 
is aceepti^ as naturally and immcdiaidy as the realistic dja> 
logUt and the familiar Seldog, 

The talcs arc about three groups of personages: the First and 
Third Branches about the Cunily of Pwyll, Lord of Dyfcd, dtc 
Second Branch about the family of Ll^, and the Fourth 
Branch about the family of Don. A sou is bom in each of these 
families, and the tails are mostly about the marriages of the 
mothers and the birth and destiny of the tiuee sons: Pryderi 
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the son of Pwyll anti Rhiannon, Gwern the son of Branwen 
tlaughtcr of LI^, and LJeu Llaw Cyifcs the son of Aianrhod 
daughter of D6n. Whar follows hoe is a mere summary. 

We aic lihi told about the paicnts of Piydtri, the only person 
who figures in all four branches. Pwyll, Lord of Dyfedi sets out 
from Arbenh, a chief court of his, to Kune in rhar part of his 
domain known as Clyn Cuch. He loses his companions and 
soon finds himself &ce to f^e with the king of a mystenous 
realm with whom he is obliged ro come to terms. It happens 
in this way. When he sees a strange pack of hounds bringing 
down a stag, PwyU drives the pack away and baits his own 
hounds on the stag. Theieupon the strange hunter appears. 
He rebukes PwyU* for his discouttesy and reveals that he is 
Arawn, King of Annwfii.** To redeem his fiiendship, 
PwyU is obUged to take his place in Annwfii for a year and a 
day, aficr Arawn has exchanged their forms, and at the end 
of the year to meet Arawn's enemy, Hafgan, king of anoihet 
realm in Atmw'fh, in a contest at a ford. To defeat Ha%an lie 
must refrain fiom giving him a second blow, for that would 
testotc his power. During the year PwyU observes srnct chastity 
while sharing the bed of Arawn's queen, and in due course he 
defeats Ha^an and so becomes sole king of Annwfn. A firm 
friendship is thoehy estabUsbed between PwyU and Arawn, 
and moicover, PwyU, as a result of his stay in Annwfn and 
his success in uniting the two kingdoms, is known henceforth 
not as PwyU the Lord of Dyfed but as PwyU the Head of 
Annwfh. 

The second episode begins with PwyU holding i feast at 
Arberth. When, after the first part of dw feast, he t^cs his seat 
on the thronc'mound (jfdsnf) by the court, he knows that he 
wiU thereby either suffer wounds and blows or else see a maivcL 
L^csentiy he sees a lady ridii^ past on a majestic white horse. 
Three attempts to ovenakc her prove of no avail, though the 

• pufU: pnidence, ddjtxnocin. wisdom. 

** t Ctnt Woild', 'Noo^'odd', 'Uodciworld’. 
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swiftesi horses arc usei, white she does not change her letsurcS^ 
pace. Yet, when Pwyll at last asks her to wait fot him^ she 
readily does so. She is Rhiannon and she declares she has come 
to olTer to be his Euide. Ac their marriage feast a year bter, 
Pwyll, by thoughtlessly granting a boon to a suppliant, allows 
his bride to pass to Cwawt, the disappointed suitor who has 
the support of her family. Rhiannon howeva insists on a year s 
delay, and by means of a mse, Gwawl too, at his weddingdeast, 
ts obliged to give up his bride. Pwyll enters disguised in ragged 
garb and entices Cwawl into a magic bag provided before^ 
hand by Rhiannon. Then Pwyll's men descend upon the court 
and each gives the bag a blow or a kick, thus making G^’i'awl 
the &st victim ever in the game of ^Badger in the Bag’. 

In the third year of Pwylfs marriage with Rliiaimon, his 
subjects remonstrate with him on account of his wife's child.' 
Icssncss, but he counsels parienec. Before the cud of another 
year she gives birth to a son, but the night he is born the women 
who arc iti attendance fall asleep, and the child disappears 
mysteriously. To save themselves, die women hill some pups, 
smear Rhiannon’s face and hands with the blood, and cast the 
bones before her. As a result, she is cruelly punished for the 
alleged crimr of destroying her cluld. Meanwhile, Tcymon 
Lord of Gwent Is/coed, who always loses the colt his inconv 
parable marc foals on May Eve, at last decides to keep watch. 
After a big commotion, a grear claw comes through die wirt" 
dow and seiacs the new.'bom colt, but Tcyrnon strikes off the 
claw at the elbow and rushes out. He fails to see anything, 
because of the dark, but at the door when he returns he finds a 
cliild In swaddling clothes. The child is brought up by 
Teytnon and his wife as their own son, but when they realize 
who he is they nstorc him to Pwyll and Rhiannon. He is then 
named Pryderi ('Care), because of his mother’s words when 
she has news of him: 1 should be delivered of my care if that 
were mic.’ 

The Third Branch takes up the story after Pryderi has 
matried and has succeeded his fadier as Lord of Dyfol. He 
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now gives his mochci, Rhiannod> in mimage to Miniwydaii 
ion of Ll^, of whose family wc shall speak pieseotly. With their 
WIVES, Ptyderi and Manawydan resort to Arbcith, After rlie 
Erst part of theii feast Lhcrc, they sit on the throne>mound, 
whereupon a great peal of [hundet is followed by a fall of mist, 
and when It tightens, all signs of human life have vanished. 
They can see ‘neitlier house nor beast not smoke nor lire nor 
man nor dwelling, but the houses of the court empty, desolate, 
without man or beast in them', A 5 cr remaining for rwo years 
in the dcsjcticd country, d^c four of them go to England, and 
Prydeii and Manawydan earn their living as saddlers, shield^ 
makers, and shoemakers, successively, moving from town to 
town on account of the cottspiractes of villein rivals. Eventually 
they return to Arbtrth and the two men set out to hunt. In 
spite of Manawydan’s explicit counsel, the impulsive Ptyderi 
allows himself to be enticed into a magic fortress where he secs, 
in the centre of the floor, a well with a Enely wrought golden 
bow] hanging above a marble slab. On taking bold of the 
bowl, he is unable to remove his hands from it or his feet from 
the slab, and He loses all power of speech. Rhianiion, chiding 
her husband as a poor companion to Ptyderi, straigluway goes 
in search of her son, but the same fate befalls her too, and the 
fortress then vanishes, W^ien the humble Manawydan turns 
again to sboemaking, he is once more faced with opposition, 
and icturns to As berth. There he sows corn, but two of hJs 
three crofts ate plundered, and on keeping watch he sees a 
host of mice making off with the can of corn from the third 
ctofi. He catches the only slow*-moving mouse among them 
and, again on the iKrone'mound, he prepares to Itang it as a 
thief, Tliiee clerics who appear in succession offer to buy its 
foecdom. The third, a bishop, ukunately reveals that the thief 
is his own wife, in the form of a mouse, and she is with child. 
He himself k Uwyd, captor of Prydeti and Rhiannon, author 
of the enchantment wliich has made the country desolate, and 
fiiend and avenger of Gwawl, Rhiannon’s ilhticated suitor. 
To redeem his wife, Llwyd &ees Rhiannon and Pryderi, 
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removes the enchantm en t ftnin Dyfed and protniss that no 
Spell shall ever again be cast upon the land. 

Pwyll and the members of his family—including Rhiannon 
after her maniage—are not shown to be possessed of any magic 
power, cliough they liavc to contend at every tum w^ the 
hosdliry of mystenoiu enemies. But here, as in the iiisli stories, 
there is ambiguity. Pwyll himself is called the Head of Ann^ 
■wfn. In this stoty, Annwfn is a country of elegant perfccrion; 
in other texts, k is a palace or realm locked sometimes beyond 
the sea, sometimes underground—in a word, the equivalent of 
the Irish S/d,’* Again, the mannet in which Rhiannon makes 
her first appearance is magica] enough, and the singing of ‘the 
birds of Rhiannon', according to a reference in anodier story,*' 
would give sleep to the living and awaken the dead. It may be 
added that originally her name may have meant 'Great 
Queen*,* and she k repeatedly associated widi horses. 
Wrongly deemed guilty of destroying her child, she is obliged 
to sit by the horseblock ready to carry visitors on her back to 
the court. After disappearing in Llwyd's magic fortress, her 
punishment is to have the collars of ass^ after they have been 
carrying hay, about her neck. FuithermoTe, the loss and recovery 
of her son is linked with the birth of a colt which Is later given 
to him w*hea he shows a remarkable interest in horses, and (in 
the Founh Branch) lus acceptance of a gift of horses is the 
prelude to his death. This aspect of the story has been described 
as the mytii of Epona,** whose name occurs in more inscrip^' 
lians of the Roman period, and with a wider distribution, 
than any other Celtic name of gpd or goddess. Epona is some/ 
times styled Regina, and she is the only Celtic goddess known 
to have been honoured in Rome itself. Three of die inscriptions 
arc associated with figures of the goddess, who is depicted with 
horses on cither side ofher. About tw'o hundred other images, 
most of which show a maie ridden by a female, are also 
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assumed ta be lepresentauonsof Epuna. It has been ai^ued that 
her concern was is much with die journey of the soul after 
death as with the welfare oThoises and mules and thdx aiteiuh* 
ants. 

The three plagues that befall Britain In the short tale called 
‘Lludd and Lleftdys**^ bear certain resemblances to the cn^ 
chantment of Dyfed and to the despoiling of Tuatha 
Donann by the Fomoitc. The iitst of these plagues was wrought 
hy beings called Coraiuaid (a name derived Eom corr, *dwa^) 
—^*so great was their knowledge that there was no discourse 
over the face of the Island, however low it might be spoken, 
that they did not know about if the wind met it'. The second 
was a terrifying scream which was raised every May Eve over 
every hearth in fintoin and which Ich all animals and trees 
and the earth and the waters banen. Ir is found to be the scream 
of a diagon in conflict with a foreign dragon, and the contestants 
arc revealed beneath the tnid'point of the Island. Tlie third 
plague was a giant who stole all the food prepared at the king’s 
court, except what was consumed the very Gm night. 

It will be rtmembeied that Nuadu, King of Tuatha Dc 
Danann, yields his throne to Lug, the sage, in order to be 
delivered from the bondage of the Fomoire. In this Welsh 
story, Lludd the king of Britain, whose name is probably the 
equivalent of Nuaiu** rids the Island of the three plagues by foh 
lowing the instructions of his wue brother Llcfelys, The barren^ 
ness caused on May Eve by the dragon's cry brings to mind the 
theft of Tcymon's foals by the mysterious claw every May Eve 
and [be precautions which in some districts are sdlJ considered 
necessary on this night of witchery.** After ihc dragons have 
been buried, they ensure that no plague shall enter the Island. 
Thh sof^iiord, together with the giant's promise diai he will 
restore the losses he has inflicted and never repeat them, and 
that he himself wtU become the liegeman of Lludd, recalls the 
conditions which Maiiawydan demands trf* Llwyd and those 
which Lug, after the Bartle of Mag Tuired, demands of Loch 
and oTBres. 
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The chief characters In the Second Branch of the Mahinogt 
belong to the family of Llyt: two brothers, namdy Brin die 
BlessH, a colossus who rules the Island of the Mighty/ and 
Manawydan, and a sister Branwen, ‘one of the three matri*' 
aichs of the Island', These three have rwo half'hrorhersr 
Bfnisicn, who always creates hoidlity, and the peacemaker 
Nisicn, The story begins with the maniage of Branwen to 
Marholwch, King of Ireland, who comes to HaiJecJi lo seek 
her hand. On the occasion of her marriage feast at AbcrfliaWf 
Efnlsicn, who has not been consulted in the matter, cakes lus 
revenge by mudlatmg the bridegroom's horses. As part of the 
compensation for this insult. Brin gives Matholwch a magic 
cauldion which originally was brought out of a lake in Ireland: 
slain men would be resuscitated in it overnight, but they would 
be bereft of speech, 

For a year Branwen is held in high honour In Ireland, She 
gives birxh to a son, Gwem. But afterwards Matholweb is 
constrained by his subjects to make her suftb for Efnisien's 
outrage. Driven &om the kings room, she is compelled to 
work as a cook in the court, and every day rhe butcher comes 
and strikes her a blow. This goes on for three years. Meanwhile^ 
Brartwen rears a starling and teaches it to convey to bet brother 
news of her woe. Thereupon the hosts of the Isle of the Mighty 
invade Ireland, the gigantic Brin striding through the channel 
and hucr lying down to form a bridge for his men to cross the 
Llinon.** Matbolwch offers his submission and Branwen 
urges that it should be accepted ‘lest the country be spoiled'; 
bur when peace is in sight, Blhistcii again takes offence and 
casts Bianwen's son into the blazing fttt. En the battle that 
follows, Bran is mmtaJly wounded and Bfiuslen sactiEccs 
himself In order to destroy the magic cauldron which has been 
giving new life to the slain Irish warriors. Only five pregnant 
women ore left alive to le.'people lieland; only seven survivors, 
among them Manawydau and Prydeti, return to Britam, 
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bringing with ihtm tbc hcatl of Biin fqr burial. When rhcy 
come to land, Bran wen—throughout a figure of great dignity 
and restraint—looks at the two counirics, what can be seen 
of ibcm, and, saying that two good islands have been laid 
waste because of her, she dies ofa broken heart. 

Soon, news is brought that the seven lords left in charge of 
the Island of the Mighty have been overpowered by their 
kinsman Caswallaw'n son of Belt, who wore a magic mandc 
CO make himself invisible;, and that Bran's own son has died 
of heartbreak *ac the sight of the sword slaying his men and he 
not knowing who slew them'. Following the instructions 
given them by Biin, the seven survivors then spend seven years 
in a feast at Harlech, with the three birds of Rhiannon itingjn g 
ova die sea to delight them, and another ftnirscore years in a 
royal hail at Gwales,* where ihcy remain, oblivious of every 
sonow and loss and unaware of the passage of dmc. until a 
forbidden door is opened and they are obliged to contiuue their 
sorrowful pumey. The head of &an, which has been as 
pleasant company as Bran htmsdf was during his life, Is then 
buried in London, and like the buried dragons meimoned 
above. It cnsuTCS that no invaders shall plague the Island. 

The story of Branwen has some features in common with 
two Irish stones which have little or no connection with one 
another.*** Inasmuch as it is an account of a marriage alii.' 
ance between two peoples which is followed by a great battle 
ending in annihilation, it has affinities with the story of the 
Second Battle of Mag Tuired, which concludes with ibie^ 
bodings of chaos, the end of the world. In the Insh talc, the 
function of the magic cauldron is performed by a welt which 
restores the dead waniots of the Tuaiha to life. But while the 
evidence of two early Welsh poems might suggest tltat the 
Ireland of tins Branch represents Annwfh or ‘Cacr SiddJ',*’ 
no close compansoit with the story of the Tu^ha and the 
Fomorre seems possible. 

* An iiknd diTthe coist. of fotuh^wcu Wild (Gtauholm). 
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Another Irish talc,** which we would memton, was written 
(in its present form) in the Early Modem Period, It is cancemed 
with the tragic sulTalng infliCTcd on the daughter and the three 
sons of Lir—Manannln does not appear among them— 
through the spell cast upon them by their jealous stcpmoilicr. 
It will be recalled that the pathos of the Welsh story of the 
family of Up is heightened by the account of the blissful 
Interludes provided by the fcastmg at Harlech, during which 
the seven survivois are charmed by the singing of the birds of 
Rhiannon, and the untroubled timdess sojourn at Gwdes, 
The Irish story provides the same contrast, foe the sitigjng of 
the Children of Lir, in the form of swans, above Lake Deiry^ 
varagh, holds Tuailu De Danann and the men of Ireland 
entranced for three hundred years. Their singing would give 
sleep even to the sick and the troubled, and make happy all 
who heard it. After spending etjually long periods in two 
places off the coast of Ireland, the Children of Ur return 
home from their exile only to find desolation awaiting them, 
and as in the Welsh story, it is the daughter who gives voice to 
their grief. 

The name of Manawydau son of Llyi, who is closdy linked 
with Bran in the story of Branwen, is clearly related to that of 
Manannln mac Lit.** In an early Irisli story, a personage 
named Bran son of Febal, voyaging to a magic wonderland, 
meets Manannin riding over the waves, while according to 
the dinditnehaf Manannan had a brother by the name of Bran.*' 
It w*ill be remembered that when Manannan distributes the 
HJt among the lords of Tuatha Danarm, he himself rakes 
none of them, bur dwells beyond the sea in Etnain Ablach. 
Similarly, Manawydan, who plays no part In the action of ihc 
Second Branch, is in the Third described as a humble lord 
who has never claimed land or territory, and though, by bc' 
coming Rhiannon^s second husband, he secures the use of 
the seven canneds of Dyfed, this territory remains Ptyderi^s in 
name. Nevertheless, it is Manawydan who succeeds in com.- 
pelling Ltwyd, the hostile wizard, to remove die enchantment 
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from Dyf^, to restore Prydeii and Rhiannon, and to promb^ 
that never again shall i spell be cast upon the country. 

The Fourth Branch of the Mabinngi, lihc the Second, intro/ 
duces a nevt' group of charaactSr They may be broadly des> 
ertbed as the lamily of Don. It is a peculiaiky of Math son of 
Mathonwy, Lord of Gwynedd, that he can live only if his 
feet are held in a maiden's lap, unless the luimoil of war should 
make this impossible. He loses the services of one such maiden 
through the intrigue of his sister’s sons, Cwydion son of Don 
and Gillacthwy son of Ooti, an intrigue which also results in 
the death of Pryderi. Nevertheless it is Cwydion, the counsellor 
and schemer in each section of tliis Branch, who advises Math 
about seeking a new root^holdcr. Gwydion’s riitcr, Aianrhod 
daughter of Don, is Inched, and to prove her virgiiuty Math 
commands her to step over his magic wand. In so doing she 
drops a boy^ohild, and as she makes for the door she again 
drops something which Cwydion promptly hides in a chesn 
There he laret finds another child. The first boy is baptiaed 
and named Dylan, whereupon he immediately makes for the 
sea and receives the sea's nature—whence his name, Dylan £j] 
Ton ('Sea son of Wave'), When Cwydion later takes the 
other child—who seems to be hh own son—to Aranrhod's sca^ 
girt fortress, she is so offended with him for thus punuing her 
shame that she swears on her son this destiny: that he shall not 
get a name until he get it from her. Cwydion and the boy again 
appear at her court, this time in the guise of shoemakers, and 
she is induced to remark on the ddH hand of the fair one, 
whence his name Ueu Llav^yfTcs.* Similarly when she swears 
on the boy a second destiny, that he shall not bear arms till she 
equip iiim, it is again Cwydion who by means of his magic 
illusions brings her to do so, and a third destiny, that he shall 
not have a wile 'of the race that is now on earth’, is circum-' 
vented by Lieu's marriage to Blodeuedd (‘Flowers’), a woman 


* lieu of (Ik DdE Hand (Uinr: Jair). 
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conjuicii by Maib and Cwytyon from the Rowers of the oak, 
the broom, and the meadowsweer. 

Blodeuedd falls in love with Gtonw*, lord of Penllyti, and 
plots with her lover to kill her husband, Fcigiung solicitude 
his so^, she elicits hom LJeu how he might be killed. He 
could not be slain within a house or outside, on horseback or a/ 
loot, and moreover, the spear would tsave to be prepared during 
a whole year, but only while people were at Mass on Sunday. 
Eventually a tub is set under a thatched frame on the bank of a 
river, and Lieu, half'dressed after taking a bath, is inveigled 
into taking hu stand with one foot on the back of a he^goat 
and the other on the edge of the tub. Sniinen in this position by 
Gfonw’^s spear, he Aies away in the form of an eagle. After a 
long searclt, Cwydion, by following on the track of a wayward 
sow, discovers Itim in an oah^iee on an upland plain—^‘not 
rain wets it nor heat melts.,, the sanctuary of a 1^ lotd'*'^— 
his decayed Aesh dropping to the ground. Cwydion, with his 
magic wand, restores (urn to his human Ibrm, and all the good 
physiciaju of Gwynedd arc brought to heal him. Then Cionw 
is made to suffer at Llcu's hands the deacli he had intended for 
Lieu, and it is said that Lieu later became loid of Gwynedd. 

Like the Peoples of the Goddess Danann, the family of 
Don include several wizards, adepts at fears of illusion and 
cransformation. Of Math It Is said that whatever whUpenng, 
however low, chat would be between men, if the wind met it, lie 
would know Jr. He seems to be related in name to the Irish 
Machu, named as one of die three prophas of the heathens, 
the other two being Nuadu* and Goibnlu; also to Madia, the 
druid who represents the old faith In early accounts of St 
Patrick, and perhaps to Marhgen, sorcerer of Tiiatha Df 
Danann in ^The Second Battle of Mag Tuired".** In addition 

* In Aiwtlicr Wckh olr, 'Kulhwch ind Olwm’, ihen ue bruf itlmuces w 
Lludd Lijw Enint—whw name b eijiuvalau id dut t£ Niuilu AnyilSni, 
oTTiutlu Dt Diunn^uid jt» 10 acoiha uin dTDda, Anuthan. 



to Gwydum, Cil&ethwy, xnd Aramhoii, ilie £umly of Don 
incluttes Cofannon, whose nime, like tlut of Goibnlti, the 
donor of the Feast of Immoixality, comes from the umr root 
AS £of, Irish 'imiihV*^ The story of the skying of Dyka 
by his uncle Gofannont which is alluded to in the is 

probably cognate with the Story of the death of Ruadati at the 
hands of Coibniu.** 

The name of Lieu seems equivalent to that of Lug, who is 
sanurtimes called Lug Lamlada—'Lug of the Long Arm (or 
Hand)’, ‘Lieu of the Ready Hand’ docs not ttumfest the aU,- 
round competence of the Irish Samildinach, but the peculiar 
conditions which govern his death, and the way he survives 
even when these arc fulfilled, shew his supertiatural quality. 
Lug too has a wife who proves unkithltd to him with Cermat 
son of the Dagda. Cennat is killed by Lug (as Gronw is 
killed by Ucu) and the role of the Dagda who, ^cr seaichiug 
the world for the means to heal his son, resuscitates him with a 
magic staff, recalls that of Cwydian, nor in relanon to Cronw 
but in relation to Lieu. Lug in turn is killed by the spear of 
Mac Cuill son of Ccnnai,^* The name of Blodeuedd, Lieu’s 
unfaithful wile, is partly equivalent to the Irish Bldtbtut, which 
In one story is the name of a wife obtained from 'the House of 
Donn’ for Lug’s son, and In another the name of an tinfaith itil 
wife who reveals to hs' lover when lier husband (CdRoJ) may 
be slain.^^ 

Tlie name of Don seems to be a bytyform of Donu/y,** 
wlxich occurs in Dyfrd^niey^ and, perhaps, in Trydomy, both 
appatenily name of rivers in Wales, Dyfri^i^y is ccrtaitily 
given as the name of one of '(he three wells of the ocean’,** 
The other two wells are identified with the sea^dood and the 
fall of rain through the armosphere, respectively, wliilc Dyfr^' 
donwy, according to a late text, 'comes (?) through the veins 
of (the) mountains Like the flinty least made by the King of 
kings’. The name can be related phonoiogically to the 


‘warn'* 
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Irish Danam and also lo Dim, the name of a goddess who 
figures in the Rig Vcdi In the Veda, iam signifies ‘stream’ 
atid ‘the waiers of heaven’.^* and die same lOot is to be seen 
in the names of riven, from the Russian Dan, Dniepert and 
Dm'cstcr to the Danube and to several rivers in EngLand known 
as Don,** The Vedic goddess Danu is the mother of Vftra, the 
chief adversary of Indra, rht king of the gods, but she is aha 
the cortsoit of the sovereign gods Mitravacujru.^* Her ambi' 
valent role is paralleled by that of Danann in Irish tradition. 
Danann h the mother of the gods of Ireland and gives her 
name to the wizard Tuatha, On the other hand, ‘the Three 
Cods of Danann" are usually her three sons, Brian, luchar, 
and lucharba, who appear in Irish story only as the ruthless 
slayers of Cian, the father of Lug, the saviour of the Tiiatha 
Dc,** Nevnrhetcu:, in ‘The Second Battle of Mag Tuired’, the 
same title signifies the three craftsmen Coibniu, Luchta, a"d 
Credne. while in another story, ‘The Wooing of £tain', it 
signifies Lug, the Dagda, and Ogma, the three leaders of the 
Tuarha.*^ The Dagda and Ogma, as well as Lug, arc som& 
rimes d^CTtbed as sons of Ethniu,^* and in ‘The Wooing of 
£tain", Etbniu (which also occurs as a river name) is said to be 
another name for Boand, paramour of the Dagda and eponym 
of the Boyne, the river which, according to the metrical 
ienttjos^ is known as ‘Roof of the Ocean" as far as Scotland, as 
the Severn in England, as the Tiber in Rome, as the Jordan 
and the Euphrates in the East, and as the Tigris 'in enduring 
paradise’.** 


4 


The talcs of Tuarha De Danann and the Children ofDSn and 
other 'myihologicaJ’ tales abound in cndiantmcnts and trans>^ 
fbrtnaiions, and victory is gained by superior knowledge and 
wizardry, Iniciligence and magic are the distinctive features. 
When we euro to die talcs of the Ulster Cycle, on the other 
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hand, though wt aie again tn a world of marvels, the heart of 
the matter is quite difFcrcnt. The central group of charaaers 
are not wizards but warriors who glory in rheit prowess and 
their unyielding endurance. It it not primarily inidligence but 
will-power attd tearless action in the face of tetrifying odds that 
arc celebrated. Here we are in the woild of the hero. 

Challenges, taunts, and the vaunting of exploits, already 
accomplished or to come, serve as the theme in several tales 
of this cycle, where honour and prestige are the motivating 
principles. The dvalry between the rwo nonhem provinces, 
Ulster and Connacht, provides the setting for several of the 
tales, for it is said thax 'for three hundred years before the birth 
of Christ there was war between them*.** When Conchobar 
was king of Ulster, tlie dominant Hguie in Connacht was 
Queen Medb, Her husband. King Ailill is a much less im¬ 
posing character, and before her marriage to him Medb had 
been the wife of King Conchobar of Ulster,*^ In ‘The Story 
of the Pig of Mac DaihoV* the king of Leinster, Mac Dathd, 
had a famous hound, the guardian ofliis kingdom. This hound 
was sought at the same time by King Ailill and Queen Medb, 
on the one hand, and by King Conchobar on the other, Mac 
Darh6*s wife suggested that it should be promised to each in 
turn, and plans were made for the rival parties to come for it 
on the same day. At the great feast which was prepared for 
them, the main dish was a matchless pig, nunured for seven 
years on the milk of fifty cows, Bricriu, who in several tales is 
the evil-ioi^ued counsellor who sows dissension among the 
Ulster heroes, suggested that the pig should he divided 
‘according to battlc-viccoHcs’, Alter a bricT exchange of taunts 
between the Ulstermen and two heroes of Munster, a Con¬ 
nacht man elevated himself above all the men of Ireland, and 
placing himself knife in hand beside the pig, ‘Find ye now', 
said he, *ooe man among the men of Ireland who can contend 
with me, or else leave lo me the dividing of the pig.' This was 
Cet son of Migu, of whom it is told elsewhere that he often 
went into Ulster to seek the slayii^ of a man, 'for from his 
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imiiauon he never wcru without the slaughice of an Ulfter^ 
man’.** One afier another of the Ukicr wairion take up his 
challenge, hue each has it> retire in shame when he is taunted 
with some past occasion when Get brought humiliation upon 
him. Cet is now ready to carve the pig, when Conall Get'*' 
nach* of Ulster enters the hall and contests the privilege with 
him: '“I sw'eai by that by wlilch my people sweat, since I 
took spear in hand I have never been a day without slaying a 
Connachttnan or a night without plundering by fire, and 1 
have never slept without a Connachtman's head beneath my 
knee." "It is true/* said Cet, "thou art a better warrior than L 
But if it wac [my brother] Anluan who were here, lie would 
match dice with victory for victory. It is bad for us that he is 
not in the house." "But he h," said ConalJ, drawing Anluan's 
head ftoin his belt; and he hurled it on to Cet^s chest so that 
blood gushed over his Lips. Then ConaLl sat down by the pig 
and Cct went away h^om iu "Now let them come to the con^ 
test!” said Conall.’ 

In 'The Feast of Brictiu’/' the three rival warriors who con-- 
tend for *thc champion^s portion'j a huge cauldron filled with 
the choicest food and drink , arc all Ulstermen—Loegairc 
Biiadacb,** Conal! Cemach, and CdChuiaijui—^and the 
talc serves to bring oui the incomparable fearlessness and power 
of CuChulaiiu), the matchless hero of this Cycle. Here again 
it is Bricriu who brings about the coutesi and he also sets the 
wives of the heroes wrangling ova precedence at die feast. 
The three warriors are sent to AiliJ!, King of Conrtacht, and 
later to CuRoi mac Dahi, King of Mnnstcr, for judgement. 
At Crdachan, the tesidence of the king of Connacht, duce 
magic cats &om the Cave of Cruachan; are let loose to attack 
them during the night. CuChulainn alone stands his ground. 
When eventually they reach die fort of CuRoi mac Dairi 

* fjinaU tbe VinodiHU 
Laegiiie the TtiumpluaL 
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CuRoi is abioad on his travels as usual: 'Irdaiul could not 
contain bim lor lus haughtiness, ^e^o^v1l and rank, ovcr^ 
bearing fury, strength and galJantty.’ Following CuRoi's in« 
stiuctions, Blathnar bs wife tells them chat each of them must 
take his turn to guard the fort until her liiisband returns. The 
hist night Loegaire, as the eldest ofthccontcstanjcs, keeps watch, 
when a huge and horrible spectre appears from the western 
sea and throws him out over the fort. The next night Gonall 
£ircs likewise, and on the third night it is CuChulainn's lum 
to take his place at the lookout post. This is the night on which 
it is foRiold that the monster of the nearby lake will devour the 
whole company of the fort, man and beast, CiiChulainn first 
kills duee groups of oine attackers, and when the lake monster 
appears be hacks it to pieces after eearittg out us heart with hu 
hand. The spectre then appears from die west, from the sea. 
As a result of CuCbulainn^s salmon.’Ieap, his swooping'feat 
with his drawn sword over his opponent's head, and his dizzy 
circling in mid^'an around him, the spectre is constrained to ask 
for quarter. In return for his life he giants CuChuIainn bis 
three wishes, uticied with one btcaih: for himself the sovereignty 
of licbnd's heroes and the champion's portion without dhpute, 
for b*s wife precedence over the ladies of Ulster for ever. The 
spectre vanishes, but soon afrerwaids CuRoi returns and tike>* 
wise gives his verdict in CuChuIainn’s &vour. 

When they return to Einain, CdChuIainn's rivals stiH rC' 
fuse to admit his preeminence and so the maiter rests until, at 
eventide after the assembly and the games, a huge, horrible 
hachldcb* appears in Conchobar's ball, the Branch'^ed, and 
stands beside the fire like a blazing luminaty. He carries a huge 
ticc, a block, and an axe and craves a boon he has not been 
granted anywhere in the world, namely that a warrior shall bc^ 
head him the first night, he the warrior the following night,* * 


^ Shq>hnd, posing bDor, 

Tn in DT^ind form il»e ii dm odc of the wimara diould dk^w 

be htfflffjfit bi bebad biiD boi ic the cvtfii thu it Tiot folWcdv 
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Munitmur, and Conalt accept the challenge on 

successive nights, but afiec seeing the challenger leave the hall 
cattytng his head and his axe, none of them abides to (act the 
ordeal. The honour of the Ulstermen is dearly at stake. 
CtjChulainn now strikes olfaitd smashes the giant’s liead, and 
the fbUowing night he lays his own neck on the block. The 
iacblacb raises his axe dlt it reaches the roeftree of the halL The 
creaking of the old hide worn by the giant and the crashing of 
dtc axe arc like *tbc loud noise of a wood tcmpcstxosscd in a 
night of stonn*. But the blade it brought down with the blunt 
side bdow, and now, in Emain, CuChulainn j$ awarded die 
triple prize already adjudged to him in Cruachan and at 
CuRoi’s fon. The htschkcb then vanishes. He was CuRol mac 
Dairi. 

In yet another story,** CiiChulalnni Ihrsh bom his victories 
over Colt, a one/cy^ champion who appears itom the sea, 
and over Garb who has stain many of die Ulster host, appears 
unexpectedly at the door of the hall where Conchobai and his 
warriors ate feasung. He insists on being announced only as a 
youth of Ulster—even as Lug declared hlniscif a mere wright— 
and on being refused admission he ibrees an entry and threatens 
destruction to the king and all his company. Reconciliation 
follows, and as Lug was ass^ned the seat of the sage, so here 
CdChulaitin is given the scar of the champion. 

The central stoty of the Ulsicr Cycle is Tilrjft Bd 
‘The Catde/raid of Cuailnge*,** an epic narrative which tcUs 
of an expedition by the combined forces of four provinces, led 
by Medb of Connacht, to cany off by force a great bull pos^ 
scssed by one of the landowners of Ulster. The ambldous and 
ruthless Queen Medb coveted the bull, Donii Cuaiinge,* lest 
her possessions be one whit inferior to those of her husband 
A Hil l which included the great bull Finnbcnnach.** 


* THf Bn?wn Ooe of Ciuilpgc. 

** WhiitlunL 
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In the Book of Lcimier, ccti tales are listed as *preliiniiiary 
talcs*, that ii tales which precede the There 5 s only a 

tenuous link boweea some of them and the great epic, but 
one of them tells how the story of the T 4 in was itcovered &om 
FngtJS mac Roich, one of the chief prougonists, who arose 
Irom his grave to tell it; in others, such as ‘The Adventures of 
Nera*. the T^in is prophesied or pretiguted, while others again 
throw lighi on certain aspects of the situation which is en»' 
visaged in the epic. Thus, in the Taittf Fergus mach Roich, 
former king of Ulster, and Cormac son of King Conch obar, 
together with other warrioi$ of Ulsict to the number of thirty 
hundred, appear on the side ofMedb, One of the preliminary 
tales shows that they were in acilc in Comiacbt because Con.' 
chobar had broken faith with them concemtng the sale' 
conduct granted to the sons of Uisliu* and they in icvengc 
had slain many of their own people and burned Emain. 
Another of these talcs accounts for the strange disability which, 
for three months, prevents the Ulstermen from undertaking the 
defence of their province Macha, a woman who had appeared 
inystetiously in the house of a rich Ulster Eiumcr and brought 
him great wealth, was 1 ^ compelled, in Spite of her being 
with child, to run lit competition wish the king’s hors^. At 
die end of the race she gave birth to twins (hence the name of 
Ulster’s royal residence, Btnain Macba, ‘The Twins of Macha*) 
and pronounced a curse on the Ulstermen even to the ninth 
generation. In thdr time of greatest difficulty they would be as 
bcieft of foice as a woman in childbed and diat for the space of 
a iw/kifB* *—a ‘confinement' of warriots which is paralleled in 
the thought and custom of other peoples.** Ho we vet, CuChu^ 
laion and his father are not affected by this torpor. In eicplana/ 
don of this it U said tliat CuChulainn was not bom an Ulster' 
man, and in (Mher texts he Is described as a foitcr'Chitd of the 
Lnsiermec.** This recalls the ambiguous affiliatioQ of Brea 

• See page! ilo t 

Njae {Lyi, « four dayi and fve nigho, or Eve days and fcmi ijighu. 
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and of Lug' — Lug who Ukc CuChulzinn k delibcrajtdy but 
vainly resttaincd fiom taking pait in his great battle and who, 
in the Tdin, hcab CdChulainn's wounds and for three days 
cakes his place as the defender of Ulster. According to one 
tradition. Lug was icincamatcd in CliChulainn. 

Yet another of the piclliniiiaty tales tells of the origin of the 
Whitehorn and Conn of Cuailnge,''" the rival bulls whose 
tremendous 6ght provides a fitting conclusion to the Tain. 
They had pteviously appeared in various forms. As the wizard 
swineherds of Ochall, king of die iid of Connacht, and Bodb, 
king of the > id of Munster, tcspcaivcly, they were first friends 
and later rivals. A^erwards they appeared as ravens who pro^ 
pheiied the slaughter which would be occasioned by them; 
then as water beasts devouring one another—when they fought, 
■fiery swords daned out ofihdrjaws and readied the sky’; then 
as famous champions each again tested bis comrade's might 
before the two Eiccame demons, and then again water worms. 
One of the them, when taken fiom a spring by Queen Mcdb, 
advised her to tnairy Ailill; the other, taken from a rivet in 
Cuaiingc by Fiachna mac Daici, prophesied the fight with the 
beast of Connacht. Both of them were then swallow'cd by cows 
and reborn as the finest bulls ever seen in Ireland, Blnii and 
Dub, ‘White’ and ‘Black’. The Bull of Cuailnge could 
shelter a hundred warriors of Ulster horn the heat and cold, 
and fifty boys could play of an evening on his back. He would 
beget fdty calves a day, and these would be born the following 
day. During his wanderings on the occasion of the great cattle/ 
ra^, he is counselled by the MoirJgan, and in his fight with 
the Whitehorn he cotitsei over die whole country, and for a 
day and a night he carries the remains of his slaughtered foe in 
torn fragments about his ears and horns before scattering ibcm 
over the face of Iceland. He ends liis carter by making a great 
slaughter of the women and youths and children of his own 
Cuailnge, and then, after he has turned his back to the hill, 
hit heart breaks in his breast and he belches it out like a black 
stone of dark blood. 
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Tilts clash of two great powers by no meaos ovetsha<iows 
either the long series of conUtais by virtue of which the youthful 
CuChuIainn, during his tong sleepless vigil, stays the advance 
of the enemy host single-handed or the final great battle in 
which the hosts of Med b are touted by the a weened Ulster'' 
men. in one story,CuChuIainn is described as a small 
black-browed man, greatly resplendent, and in the Tittt much 
play is made of his youthful and inoffensive appearance, his 
beardless countenance and his boyish gaiciy. Yet when his 
terrible battle fienzy came upon liim he changed out of all 
rccogmtioti. From crown to sole his whole body trembled like 
a bullrush in tnid-iorreni. He made a mad whirling f^t of his 
body within his skin so that his heels, his calves, and his hams 
appeared in &oct. He drew one eye back into Ills head, the 
other stood our huge anri red on his check, and his mouth was 
distorted and twisted up to his cats so that his throat appeared 
in sight and a man's head could go iiuo his mouth, ^s hair 
bristled all over his head like hawihom, with a drop of blood 
on each single hair. The champion's light stood out of his 
forehead as long and thick as a warrior's whetstone, and from 
the ridge of his crown there arose a thick column of dark blood 
like the mast of a great ship. It is no wonder that he was called 
‘The Contorted One’, When he displays his comeliness to 
the women and maidens, the poets, and the men of an, jt is a 
baiotjue kind of beauty, as M.-L, Sjoestedt remarks^*—his 
hair, brown at the skin, blood-red in the middle, golden 
yellow in the crown; four spots, yellow, green, blue, and purple, 
on each of his cheeks, seven pupils in each of his eyes, seven 
toes on each foot, seven fingers on each hand, ‘with the clutch 
of a hawk's claw... in every one of them’. 

In Ills rage ‘CuChuIainn would recognize neither comrades 
nor friends. Alike he would strike them before and behind.*'* 
Even so, it is to be noted that he tcjects the advances of that 
dread figure of dcstniction, the Mom'gan, and so incurs her 
hostile imerveniion when he is hardest pressed in battle. May 
it be that sheer destructiveness is an enemy that the watdor 
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must conitiadjf shun, and that tht Dagda, the ctearive All< 
father^ the lord of UA and death, is the true consort of annihi^ 
lation; With one end ofhis stafftltc Dagda an kilt nine men, 
but with the otha be reuoics them to 
We have already noted chat the qualities revealed in this 
cycle of stories are violent assertiveness, invincible cnagy, and 
power of iesi^nce. Here loo one Ends the conHict of loyalties 
wliich, without the warrior’s discipline, would paralyse the 
wilL Tlic host of Mcdb is guided by her lover Fergus, former 
king of Ulster, who is constrained to fact in battle not only his 
own stepson, Conchobar, who has ousted him from his 
kingdom, bur also his beloved fostcrchiJd, CuChulainn. 
CdChuiatnu himself has to fight to the death his best fitend 
and former conipanion, FerDiad, and the extreme courtesy 
with which the grim battle is waged serves only to Ivdghtcn the 
personal tragedy. The same theme is typical of the early poetm 
and sagas of the Cermanic peoples,'‘ Agaht and again the 
hero is confronted widi a dcspetaic choice between two courses, 
each of which is fck to be evil and each of which presents itself 
as a duty. Unlike the wizards of the Mythological Cycle, who 
display their superiority by the circumvention of desn'jiies, the 
hero justfies himself by his unhesitating choice betw^een dire 
alternatives and by the resolute way he Ibllows his chosen 
path diough he fully realizes where ii will lead him. It is the 
apotheosis of the will that is depicted here. Nowhere is it better 
cxempliEed than in the short tale of CuChulainn’s only son 
Conlaf.^* Brougiu up In his mother’s counny, the boy is a 
stranger to the Ulstetmen when he arrives in a skiff off die 
coast of Ireland. There is a charming picture of him sJtooiit^ 
down birds without killing them, and then rclcasii^ them and 
bdngitig them back with his call, but the way he repulses 
several of Ulster’s greatest warriors shows that his skill at arms 
is prodigious. CuChukinn, the ddendet of Ulster, catinot 
evade his duty to compel the stranger to reveal his idetnity. 
Conlai, for his part, has been sworn not to make himself 
known to any one nun or to refuse combat witli any. When he 
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is warned ttui this ittight well be his own son, CiiChulainn 
replies: *Evcn though it were he indeed, I would till him for 
the honour of Ulster.’ And when the deed is done, he carries 
the youth back in his arms and diiows him down before 
Conchobar and his warriors: 'Here is my son for you, men of 
Ulster.' 


5 

The tales of the Fenian or Ossianic Cycle arc similar to those 
of the Ulster Cycle iri that they tell of heroic %hiErs, but (he 
two groups of stories differ profoundly in their 
ihdr milieu, their cdios, and their provenance. 

The Irish call this third branch of their literature Junni^ifcacbt, 
lore of ihejutm. The wmd Jian (plural, jiditir) is used of a troop 
of professional soldicts and also of *a band of rovmg men whose 
principal occupations were bimnng and war'.'’ Tlyumcysen 
suggested’* rcl^ng the word to the name FVju' which somev 
times sigtufid rhe Irish people, and sometimes die body of 
Comctioucrs as distinct from the ruling classes. When used in 
connection with board gama. die word itself sotneumes 
dcnotei the set of pieces used in the game, but when it U said 
that 'their have checkmated our king (hran^n)’ in a game in 
which there was apparenrly only one king/picce. the term seems 
to denote the pieces of inferior status.’* The same wmd » 
someumes found in conjunction with the word/tFimin and it 
is intcttsiing to note that the Wdslt word ^Uftrin which is cog^ 
nate with /»r»»i signifies a set of pieces, a complement, and also 
the people as distinguished from the nobility. Another Welsh 
word used for commoners as a body of people is and in 

medieval Welsh this compound of jot {'man') and ieuang 
(’young’) denotes young gentlemen training to arms. In 
Itisb too, <k, 'young man’ could also m ea n *a wanioi', itfhie 
'one of a roving baud', 'a “fian” warrior', and Jr^arre ‘the 
lowest grade of freeman of foil age and status'.®* This asso< 
ctition of juniority with a military group and a social cla<^ 
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occtits in oihet soclmct. The Roman jui/tnes were men who^e 
age qualified them lor military iervtce and maniage, while 
among the yariom meanings of the English word ytoman 
^‘young man’) one finds 'a servant", 'an attendant in a royal or 
noble household', ‘a ficeholdcr under the rank of gentleman’, 
'a freeholder .., serving as a foot^soldier", and (in the plurd) 
'pawns at chess’,®^ The Imh word fiiit is found glosicd by 
ctitheont (anglicized as kerne) which denotes 'a troop of fbot^' 
soldiers’, and one distinguishing ficamre of the Fen ian watnnrs 
is that they usually fighr on foot, never like the Ulster heroes in 
chariots. Another is the camaraderie which they display, the 
imensc pleasure found In a life shared with members of one’s 
own special group, particularly when that group is 'a picked 
body of fine young men’/* Tliis is in rnarked contrast with the 
harsh individualism and cbtnorous rivalry which char^ 
acterizes so many of the Uhtcr stories. Finn is pictured as the 
captain of King Cormae mac Airt's soldiery, his houses 
troop, his mercenaries, and hts huntsmen. His role Is very 
different from that of CuChulainn, the lone champion who 
commanded no army. 

The jiifltit bad thetr peculiar organization and ouioms. Of 
‘Finn’s people’ it is said:** 

'theit strength was seven score and ten officers, each man of 
these having thrice nine wanaors, every one bound (as was 
the way with CiiCbulahin m die time when he was there) 
10 certain conditions of service, which were: that In sattL' 
laezion of their guarantee violated they must not accept 
material compensation; in the matter of valuables or of 
meat must not deny any; no single individual ordicm to 
Hy before nine warriors, 

'Of such not a mart w<as taken into the Ftana; not 
admitted whether to the great Gathering of Ulsnecb, to 
the Convetuloii of TaiMu, or to Taia’s Feast; until both 
his paternal and his matcmal conelatives, his tuaiba and 
kindreds, had given securliics for them to the effect that, 
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though V. the present instant they were stain, yet shouTit 
no claim be urged in lieu of them: and this in order that 
to none other but to themselves atone they should look to 
avenge them* On chc other hand: in ease it were they that 
inflicted great nuschicts upon others, reprisals not to be 
made upon thetr several people* 

'Of all these again not a man was taken until he were a 
prime poet versed in the twelve boob of poesy* No man 
was taken till in the ground a large hole had been made 
(such «to reach the fold ofliis belt) and he put into it with 
his shield and a fiDie-^rm’s length of a hazel stick. Then 
must nine warriors, having nine spears, with a ten futtows’ 
width betwixt diem and Iiim. assail him and in concert 
let fly at him. If past that guard of his he were hurt then, 
he was not recciv^ into Fianship. 

‘Not a man of them was taken rill his hair had been 
Intetwoven into braids on him and he started at a nin 
through Ireland's woods; while they, seeking to wound 
him, Allowed in hh wake, there having been between him 
and them but one forest bough by way of interval at first. 
Should he he ovenaken, he was wounded and not received 
into the Fiana after. If his weapons had quivered in hh 
hand, he was nor taken. Should a branch in the wood have 
disturbed anything of Iris hair out of its braiding, neither 
wras he taken. If be had cracked a dry stick under his foot 
[as he ran] he was not accepted. Unless that [at his full 
speed] be had both jumped a stick level with his brow, and 
stooped to pass undtt one even with his knee, he was not 
taken. Also, unless without slackening his pace he could 
with his nail extract a thorn &om his foot, he was not 
taken into Fianship: but if he performed all this he was of 
Pintles people,* 

Fianship was an honourable instimtion, tecognized in the 
laws and considered essential to the welfare of the community,** 
Accoid/ng to Keating,** who wrote in the seventeenth 
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ccniuiy, the jma used to be quaiteted on the men ofTixtand 
from S^nuin to Bclciine, while in the stimmet' half of the year 
they engaged in homing and siipported themse]vc$*thereby. In 
both seasons they were expected to police the country. Mott' 
over, no girl could be given in marriage until she had been 
oflered to die Jiana.** These iasi scipuladons remind one of the 
privileges and duties assumed by die traditionai youth'groups 
still found in some rural communities,*^ white the lirerarutc of 
Robin Hood perhaps oHers the nearest counterpart in English 
tradition. 

In one story** we are told that Femdach Fcchtnach, King 
of Ireland, had two sons, Tuarhal and Fiacha. Fcradach died 
and his two sons divided Ireland benveen them^her wealth 
and her treasure, her canic and her fbttresses to the one; to 
the other her cliffs and her estuaries, her mast and her ^sea^ 
fruit’, her salmon, her hunting, and her venery. When this 
story is related to the nobles of Chnstian Ireland they protest 
that the partidon was not equitable. Whereupon Oisfn (the sun 
of Finn) inquires of diem which of the two portions they 
themselves would have preferred. ’Ha feasts, her dwelling' 
houses, and all het good dungs,' diey reply, 'Tlie portion 
which they would deem the worse/ says the Fenian leader, 
Caike, 'due is the one which we should prda/ In this story 
(according to the poem included in the same lesct), the 
cider brother assumed the kingship, while the younger, Fiacha 
Finn, chose to cast his lot with the Fiana, Fiacha chose 
‘rivers, wastes, wilds and woods, and precipices and estuaries'. 
But this did not prevent him fi'om succeeding to the kingship 
after the death of his brothet. To enter a fan was thus a suitable 
role for those who, because of their junior status, were wiihouc 
land and office. 

The partition we have described is comparable with diat 
made bctw'cen the Sons of Mil and Tuatha Danann, by 
which the latter received the underground or hidden half of 
the country. In a Fenian story it is said that St Patrick will 
relegate Tuatha Danann 'to the foreheads of hills and 
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rocks’,** Ttic/(»w, the s££-foik, Tuacha Dc Danann, and the 
Fomoire belong to those parts of Ireland vvhich arc oueside the 
regions ofscnlemcnt. The Jtma arc depicted a$ belonging to by' 
gone days, to the prC'Chmiian past, and their lume is found 
in associaiiop with those of the Fomoire and the faity host 
The otothets of the Fenian heroes ate said to be# 
long to Tuaiha Danann,** and their opponents likewise 
belong to the r^'dwellers. In a tale now dated to the eighth 
cemuty,** Finn stays a food'Sicaiiog enemy, Culdub,* as he 
entets a s/£ Finn’s thumb is jammed In the door of the rii and 
when he puts it in his mouth he divines Ciildub’s name. This 
illumination obtained by Finn as a lesult of chewing his thumb 
recurs in other stories. In sevctal early texts, as O’ Rahtil y and 
Murphy have shown,** Finn’s enemy has a name or else aniw 
eedents which suggest the character of a supernatural male' 
voicnt burner. We will menrty mention Foihad, one of a trio 
of that name who are also called 'Singlc'god’, *Stiong'god’, 
and ’Fau-god', Dearg {“Red*) who used to Jump *to and fro 
across the cooking hearth', and Aillen mac Midna who. 
blowing fire from his moudt. burned Tara every Samain. 
Aillen, like Culdub, is slain as he entos the siL Finn ousts 
from the tM of Almu Im maiemal gtandliulier, Tadg son of 
Nuadu, who seas responsible for the slaying of Finn's fatlicr 
by Coll** mac Moma, a rival ^eii'captain also known as 
Aed ((if</=*fite*). In talcs recorded in the modem peiiod, Balor, 
Lug’s maternal grandikher, is responsible for the death of Lug’s 
father, and he also threatens to bum Ireland with his evil eye. 
It appears that in all three cycle of stories the hero has to defeat 
an antagonist whose one eye and destructive cbaracier appear 
to connect him with the Fomoire, the representatives of chaos. 
In the Ulster Cycle the theme occots in the story of the slaying 
of Coll and Garb.f 


• 'BUck-luii*. 
** 'Ont^jr*. 
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Tht fact that the jma art warriors links their lore with the 
Ulster stories, but their close relacions with the nil/dwdlcrs, and 
Finn's role as a poet and diviner, seem to connect them with 
tlie M^ological Cycle. There is a correspondence between 
Finn's name and that of the Welsh Gwyn ap Nudd, who is 
likewise a warrior and a hunter, and Cwyn is the king of 
Annwih, die king of fairy.** Bur in the same way as the warrior'’ 
ship of the Jfafld h on a lower plane than that of the Ulster 
heroes, Finn's divination Is on a lower plane than the wizardry 
of the Mythological Cycle, As to the character of the j^na's 
hunting and thdr delight in the chase, comparison has been 
suggested with the hunting on foot and with dogs which Is 
still popular among the sm^ fanners and townsmen of certain 
districts of modem Ireland.** 

There is evidence from about the eleventh cemtiTy that the 
Fenian tales were even then a part of popular cadition,** and 
they have been chcrislied by the countrymen of Ireland and 
Scotland down 10 our own day. On the other hand, while 
references daring from the eighth century or earlier show that 
some of these talcs wete known also to the literate classes, and 
while dure are references in the Middle Ages to difTcrences 
between folk and learned versions of the same tales, it seems 
that this branch of the tradition hardly formed part of the 
repertoire of the learned jilii. In a twclfth'century list of more 
than nine score tales which the^d were expected to know, 
only five belong to the Fenian Cycle.** Again, whereas the 
extant text of Tan Bi Cvarkrje is apparendy based on an 
earlier nlnth'-centiny written version, and the story may w'dl 
have been In writing before the end of the seventh century, the 
most comprehensive text of die Fenian Cycle does not appear 
until the end of the twelfth century. This is AalUm na SmSmeb, 
'The Colloquy of the Ancients',** a long rambling nacrarive 
In which C^te recounts to St Patrick and others of his period 
the adventures of the ftsm in war and the chase, advemutes 
which were associated with the hills and woods and lakes they 
sec as they make iheit way over the face of Ireland. From the 
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nvclfch century on. the sttcom of fenrni lueraiuTc Ruwt 
SRongly. On the ocher hand, the great period of the Ulster 
stories was nearly over, and it seems char vciy few of them were 
ever included io the repertaire of the storyccllcrs of the ordinary 
people. 

The Fenlar; Cycle differs also in form and temper &oni the 
other cycles. It comes into prominence in the period of the 
poetry of the troubadDiir and the tf/tavire and the Arthurian 
romances of Europe, Its greatest story telfe of an elopement— 
‘The Pursuit of Diarmaid and Griinne'—^which we shall disv 
cuss in a later chapter.* The characteristic form of tliis branch 
of the liicxature (&om the rweUrh century onwards) is the 
spcech^poem or ballad, usually ‘spolten* by Oidn nr Cadtc 
or Finn, and ofien giviug expression to a delight in the sights 
and sounds familiar to those who live an oui^doai life in the 
waste and the wild and the woods. The following is a ttans' 
lation of one of the poems in the 'Colloquy':** 

'Arran of the many stags, the sea reaches to its shoulder; 
island where companies were fed, ridges where blue spears 
ate reddened. 

'Skittish deer upon its peaks, ripe aaobetn'es on its 
hcatlis, cold water in its streams, mast upon its brown oaks. 

‘Greyhounds there, and beagles, blackbenics and sloes 
of the blackdioni; its dwellings close against the woods, 
stags scattered about its oaJvgtovcs. 

'Gathering of purple lichen upon its rocks, grass wilv 
out blemish on its slopes, a pleasant covcmig over its 
crags; gambolling of fawns, trout leaping. 

'Smooth is its clcan't^ far its swine, pleasant its fields, a 
talc that may be believed; its nuts on the tops of its haznel) 
wood, sailing of long ships past it. 

'It is delightful when tlie fair wc^cr comes, trout under 
the brinks of irs sueams, seagulls answer each other round 
its white clilf; delightful at all times is Arran.' 


* Page asi. 
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In tin: Ulster Cycle, the only poetru that are comparable arc 
uttered by a woman whose lover is doomed.^** 

Whereas the Ulster Cycle is characteristically heroic, the 
Feruan Cycle is duractcrutically romantic. In the *Cot!oquy*, 
for example, everything is tinged widi the gentle regret aroused 
by the remembrance of things past, the cherished memories of a 
happy [i& in which one has shared. Thus the three great Irish 
Cycles between them figure forth the classic triad of faculties: 
thinlung, willing, and feeling. Whereas the Mythological 
Cycle features intelligence and knowledge, and the Ulster 
Cycle will^pou'cr, the distinctive quality of the Fenian tales 
is 'human warmth of fading’.^*' 
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We have seen that Tuaiha De Danarrn. the donumnt people 
in the Irish Mythological Cycle, are paralleled by the Child ten 
of Don in the Welsh The names of some of the indi¬ 

vidual personages in rhe two literatures coirespand, and also 
there are broad similarities between some of the stories on either 
side. There is no correspondence tn name between the wanders 
of King Conchobar and any Welsh heroes, and there is no 
group ^ Welsh stories which invites close comparison with the 
Ulster Cycle. The cycle of poems associated with the name of 
Liywarch Hen. like Tiwt Bi Cxoi'ht^r, tells of lonely vigils at 
fords and border battles fought in defence of the country or prtv 
vince. Moieovei, the milieu and dte standards tcvcaled In these 
poems, as also in the pan^yrics and elegies attnbuted to 
Taliesin and Andrin, arc thoroughly heroic. But the prose 
narrative which may once have provided the hamework to 
the Liywarch spcech-'poems is now lacking, and the elegiac 
tone of the poems themselves, and their close relationship with 
certain descriptive and gnomic iiatnre poems, have prompted 
comparison with the Fenian poems of Ireland rather than with 
the Ulster stories.^** 
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Scvtrai schotirs have rmiarkcd on dmilarkies to be observed 
between the F enian stories and tile Arthuriin stories.^In one 
of tbe earliest references to Arrhiir, namely that of Nemuns^ 
Hiftoria Brf/reitiinr, about the beginning of the ninth cenrury^’^* 
he is dcseiibed as helhrum, ‘war leader' or ‘leader of troops*, 
a title which, as van Hamel remarks, ‘would nuke a vety 
satisfactory equivalent for ri^ftmtdd, the Irish title of Finn*.**'' 
Like Finn, Anhur is here a warrior who defends his country 
against foreign invaders. In the mraiilia or Wonders of Britain 
(which arc included in the same book), and also in ‘Kulhwch 
and Olwen* which was probably written eaiL'er than any other 
extensive Arthu rian story, he ligiircs as the hiinceT of a boar, 
Twrch Trwyd (or Trwyih),*'** According to the latter text 
dm bum, the greatest of several mcminned in the story, began 
in Ireland, where the boor bad already lain waste a tlutd of the 
country, and the chase was cominued through South Wales 
and into Cornwall. It required the cooperation of Arthur, his 
huntsmen, his houso^oop, Mabon son of Modron.^*” Cwyn 
son of Nudd** (in whom Cod has set the spirit of the demons 
of Atinwfh), the son of Alun Dyfbd, and several other notables. 
Twrch Trwyth, a king transfomied into a boar (according to 
this story), figures also in early Irish liccianire. In Lthr Gtdd/e 
£frait, Tote Tdaiht is described as the King of Boars, A 
story dared to the nimh century or earlier mentions an assembly 
Of fw known as «if«i Tw'w Tfcrfjtfc,tt and in Coxmac's 
Glossary the namej is imerpreted as ‘the assembly of a king's 
son’,*** This explanation is immediately followed by the only 
long anecdote concerning Finn to be found tn the whole 
Glossary, and ir has been suggested*** that the reference to dre 
assembly brought memories of Finn to the compiler's mind. In 
any case, boar hunts have a prominent place in the Fenian 

* trgii; iwrcb 

** V. p. 67. 

t Tiffj'cfr Trwyi md Twr Tikdt aic cf|uivJcTiJ faiini. 

T t *"rbc Aiscxnbly of Tore Tmih (ur of tbe iws r£ t 

^ Wilh 9fs innead ct the tynonjipoiij tau. 
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literature. An account of a great boar^hunr in which a 31 the 
^Ftfl of Ireland took part is the prelude 10 the story of Finn’s 
death, and DlarmaJd’s dtstiny is hound up with the life of a 
magic boor whose human origin and venomous bdsdes recall 
Twreb Trwyih,^'® 

The brief rdetmees to Arthur in the work of Nennius and 
in several early Welsh poems show that he was a f^iire of 
renown in WcUh tradition at least from the eighth century, 
but as in the case of the Fenian ttadliton, which is likewise 
known from the earliest period of Irish htcratureT the extensive 
literary texts of djc Arthuiian Cycle date from the twelfrb 
century and the Arthumn legend then becomes the dominant 
story tradition, a tradition which draws mythological person^ 
ages from all types of story into King Arthur’s entourage. We 
have referred to evidence from abour the eleventh century that 
the stones of Finn were even then current among the common 
people and that these popular versions diffrred; from those of 
the learned L'lerary traditioiL Similarly, learned writers of the 
early mclfth century in Britain refer to the stories of die common 
people concerning Arthur and object to what they regard as 
tlicir distortion of the tTUtb.“* In Wales, Cornwall, and 
Briranny, at this period, there was a firm popular belief that 
Arthur was not dead hut would return to deliver his people 
from dnar enemies."* In the early Welsh poems and in 
'Kulhwch and Olwen*, Arthur (like Finn) %hts witches, 
giants, magic animals, and the powers of Annwfii, while in 
twclfrlvceniury Iblkltuisdc texts he is himself the king of a 
subterranean country,"* Like the Fenian heroes in the ’Cob 
loquy* and in modem folklore, the Arthurian knights in ‘The 
Dream of Rhonahwy’*" make their latter>day successors 
appear as a 'lesser breed', and again in the topographical lore 
of the modem period Arthur is envisaged as a gigantic f^re. 

If the tales of Finn and Iris companions woe destmed, 
through the works of Maepherson, to give Celtic literature a 
European renown in the period of the modem Romanric 
Movement, the Arthurian tdes, the waWVre Jf Brere^iie, became 
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the staple of the romantic literature of Europe m the high 
MrdJIe Ages. 'The Pursuit of Diarmaid and Gificnc' is 
paralleled by the still mote &mous Arthurian story ofTrysun 
and Esylli,* and in the other Arthurian romances the caplota^ 
tion of sentiment and the cclcbiarion of couitly love are seen 
to have become the chief concern of European poets and 
stotytellcTs, Like the advcntoies of tljc Irish Jiana, those of the 
Aithurian knights have as their setting the fbiestt the wild, 
and the desert, together with the mysterious dwellings where 
the knighu arc received as guests. It is true the knight tiavds 
alone, he lights in single combats and is typically a horseman, 
and one hesitates to press the cortcspondencc too (ar. But it may 
be pointed out that the knight's invesriture is nowadays traced 
back to the initiation rite by which a youth took up arms and, 
leaving his family, began his military apprenticeship"*—the 
earliest mcamrigs of the English word are 'boy' 'youth' 
'military servant*—and that the kn%ht of the shire U the tradi-- 
tional representative of the Commons, the third estate. 

However, the precise exiem of the “Welsh, or Celtic, element 
in the vast Aathurian literature of Euiope is stiD a higlily com 
Crovtisial question. The true relation of three of Ae major 
Aithurian tales in Welsh, 'The Lady of the Fountain', 'Pere> 
dur son of Evrawc' and ‘Geteint son oTEtbin’, to three of the 
aairarive p«ms of the fweirth'ccniuiy French poet, Chretien 
de Troyes, is Likewise problematic.*^* We have not excluded 
tliesc three tales completely Eom our purview, but we do not 
attempt to comment on Arthurian texts written in Getmaiuc 
and Romance languages, or on Welsh texts which arc dearly 
derived Eom them, even though the origin of much of their 
content, and indeed of their mystery, is p^ap$ to be sought in 
the lore of the Celtic countries. 


* See p, 28]. 
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The Irish tales nowadays climified: as die Historical Cycle, or 
the Cycles of the Kings, arc in geneial less magical than the 
Mythological Talcs, less heroic than the Ulster Tales, less 
rotmnric than the Feniart. Though these qualities arc by no 
means absent, none ot them may be said to be the distinguish^^ 
ing fnrure of this extensive group of talcs. These talcs arc not 
only about kings, but about kingship, the founding of dynas^ 
ties, dynastic succesrion, and the fortunes of ibc royal bouses of 
Ireland and I'lcr provinces. Stories about sever^ of the re^ 
nowned kings who figure in these cycles, ftom Conairc M6r 
to Conn of the Hundred Battles, Cor mac mac Ain, Niali of 
the Nine Hostages, and Oomnall son of Aed, will be told in 
later portions of this book. For the present we shall confine our 
attention to talcs which are concerned wids the nature of ktng^ 
ship as a marriage between the king and the tealmd*' 

In their youth, Nialt (of die Nine Host^es) and his four 
stepi'brotbcrs, Brian, Fiackra, ABill, and Fergus, were given 
weapons by a smith and sent hunting to prove their arms. 
After losing that way in the forest, the youths lit a fire to cook 
the game they had killed, and Fergus was sent in search of 
drinking/watcr. He came to a well guarded by a monstrous 
black hag who would grant him the use of the well only on 
condition that he gave her a kiss. Tire lad refused and returned 
without water. Each of his three brothen in turn went on the 
same errand, but only Fiachra detgiied to give the hag a 'bare 
touch of a kiss'. For ihar she promised him a 'mete contact 
with Tara*—meaning that two of his seed (but none of die 
descendants of the other three brothers) would be kings. 
Then it was Niall's turn. Faced with the same challenge, he 
kissed the old hag and embraced her. When he looked again, 
she had changed into the most beautiful woman in the world. 
‘What an thouf said the boy. 'King ofTara, I am Sovereignty,' 

., and your seed shall be over every clan.' She sent him back 
to his biorhcTs bur bade him give them no water until they had 
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granted him senioriry ovtr them and had agreed that he might 
raise his weapon a hand’s breath over theirs. 

Sovctefgnry presents hersetf as a loathsame Hag, and is nanv 
foirmed inco a fair tady by the embrace of the destined king, in 
the story of antsther &vc brodrers. sons of King Dane—and the 
same motif recurs tn English and French romances, it had 
been foretold that a son of Daire's would obtain the kingship 
of Ireland and that *Lugaid' would be bis name. Daire gave 
the name to each ofhis Eve sons, but a druid told him that his 
successor would be the one who would catch a golden fawn 
which would enter the assembly.^'* When ihc iawn was 
hunted, a magic mist was set brtween the five brothers and 
everyone else. It was Lugaid LaJgde who caught the fawn, and 
it is he who entered the bed of the hag who was revealed as 
Sovereignty. 

The rektion between Irish kings and thdr realm is often 
portrayed as a maniage, and the inauguration f^t of a king is 
called a wedding^t^. The country is a woman, the spouse of 
the king, and before her marriage she is a hag or a woman 
whose mind is deranged. When she is um’tcd with the king, 
her countenance ts 'as the crimson lichen of Lcinsier^s crags... 
her locks... like Bicgon's buttercups*, her mande a matchless 
green."* In later literature she is described as a courtesan, and 
she has been compared with the Roman Acca Laiemia, a 
counesan who endowed Rome with her eamings, and with 
Flora whose name was also RomeV**® A union berween the 
king and the goddess of the land was an essential part of the 
loyd dtual in andent civilizations of the Near East—and 
sacred prostitution belongs to the same complex of ideas. 
According to a Sumerian hymn of the second tnillctiniutn 
B.C., the mamage of the king with the goddess Innana, 'the 
Lady of the Palace', was comiun mated ‘at the New Year, on 
the day of dectsions*, in the bcd'chamber of a chapel budr for 
the goddess.**^ 

There are indications that Queen Medb of Connacht was an 
embodimem of Sovereignty, A daughter of a king of Tara, she 
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is said to have been nunied to King Conchobai, but ‘through 
pride of mind’ she forsook him against hu wilS. Theteafiei 
she mated successively with Tindc son of Conma Cas, with 
Eochaid Dala and with Ail ill tnac Mita, each of whom btJ* 
came king of Connacht. She was sought by txthcr suitcas too, 
for sl>c 'never was without one man in. the shadow’ of another’, 
it is said that Eochaid Dala was appointed ting 'with the con^ 
sent of Modh if he became her husband'. Irish tradition also 
tells of another Medb, the Lciniicr Queen Medb Lcthdcrg,“ 
daughter of Conin of Cuala. She was the wife nine of the 
kings of Ireland in succession, including Conn's father, his 
son Alt, and Cormac son of Art, 'Great indeed w'as the power 
of Medb over the men oflreJatid, for she it was who would not 
allow a king in Tara without his having herself as a wife.’ So 
when Art died, 'until Medb mated with the son, Cormac 
was not king of Ireland’,*** 

Both Krappe and Coomaiaswaniy have Jdendiied the 
Sovereignty of Ireland with the Indian goddess Sri'Lakfnu 
who is ‘the personification of the right to rule ... (the) Spirit 
of Sovereignty . . . and cotainly so when the relationship is 
... a imrital one’,*** She is India's consotr, and she has many 
names. As Apala, the ‘Unproreacd’, she woos Indra, hring-* 
ing as her saciifidal offering Soma, the drink ‘of which none 
tastes who dwells on caith’. This she prepares by cbewing. 
And Indra ‘verily drank the Soma from her mouth'.’** Hcic 
we have another quality of the goddess. Medb's name is cog*- 
lute wkb the Welsh mediw, *dtimk‘, and relaied to the Ei^lish 
word She is ‘the mioxicating one'. Medb Leihdeig was 
the daughter of Conan of Cuala, and an old poem says that 
DO one will be king over Ireland 'unless the ale of Cuala comes 
to him’.*** Refcriingto the svatcr she gives Niall from the well, 
Sovereignty says: ‘smooth shall by thy draught from the royal 
horn, ’twiU be mead, 'twill be honey, 'twill be strong ale.'*** 
In a story to which we shall tdb again. Conn is con&ontcd 
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witli Sovereignty in a vision. This dme the king docs not nuic 
wiih^ her, but she serves him with food uid with 2. drink called 
iet^ailh, 2 name which can mean both ^red ale' and 'ted 
sovereignty*. She then conninics to ‘give* the cup to a long 
line of fuiute kings whose names and rdgns are announced by 
licr conson. Lug son of Ethniu. Sovereignly is a bride, the 
server of a powerful drink, and the drink itself. 

S 

We shall not concern ourselves in this book with the extensive 
body of literature called the ‘Lives of the Saints*, though some 
individual saints figure ai characters in certain stories of the 
Fenian and Historical Cycles. The role played by the saints 
in these stories and in the Lives themselves, as scholars, judges, 
prophets, and coiurollets of nature and fmility, it comparable 
in many ways with that of the pre^ChristiaD druids, while they 
are pens of the Tuatha Danann as masteis of wiaardiy. 
The legendary maiaial in the Lives has much in common with 
that of the other Cycles, but it contains elements for which 
ikcfc areno native or biblical parallels. Compuattve study will 
probably show that these owe less to monkish fabrication than 
has often been supposed. Here we will cooieot ourselves with 
one illustcaiion taken from the ittsh Lile of St Moling,^ ^ ^ 

At the end of his period of instruction lor the priesthood, 
Taitchell (who was later called Moling) requested a boon from 
his fosterer, namely that he be allowed to go on a circuit, to 
collea alms for the Church, As be proceeded along the road, 
fxaring two wallets and a bowl lor the alms, and his fosterer’s 
ashen staff in his hand, he met ‘the £vil Spectre* with ivis mis' 
shapen household. The Spectre grasped Iris weapons and 
entered into a dialogue with the saint, in which each chteairned 
to destroy the other: *I will drive tins spear through ihy side,’ 
said the Spectre. ’By my fosterer’s hand, I will cap thy head 
with the staff,' said Tahchell. The saint then requested a boon 
from the spectres: ’to let me have my three steps of pilgrimage 
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towards tht King of heaven and earth, and my three steps of 
folly also, so that death may be the further from me,’ The boon 
was granted and he leapt bis three steps of pllgriinage and his 
three steps of folly. 'The first leap that he leapt, he seemed to 
them no bigger than a crow on the top of a hQL Tlte second 
leap that he leapt, they saw him not at all, and they knew not 
w'hether he had gone into heaven or into the earth. But the 
third leap that he leapt, then he alighted on tlte wall of die 
church-enclosure.' The spectra pursued him, but he escaped 
into the church. Collamch, the priest, recogniacd him as the 
prophesied one and said: *Thou wilt be (called) Moling of 
Liiachair from the Icaps^ thou hast leapt/ 

In Irish tradition St Moling figures as the friend of anodict 
celebrated leapcr, the mad Svibne Gedt, who, resorting to dte 
woods, grew feathers and so could jump from tree to ncc and 
from hill'top to ]iill'<ctp—an Irish counterpart of the Welsh 
Mytddin Wyllt/*’ But foe a parallel to the tale wc have just 
told we must mm to the contest between Vishnu, one of the 
three supreme gods of Hinduism, and the demon Bali son of 
Viiocana. This h the version related in the Rimeyatia: 

Bali, who had overcome Indta, Lord of Gods, en^ 
joyed the empire of the three worlds, and he was ccle- 
braring a sacrifice when Indn and the other gods, dis¬ 
tressed with fear, spoke to the great ascetic Vishnu who was 
engaged in mortificaiion and contemplation In 'The 
Hcrmkagie of the Perfea*. '“Bali, son of Virocana”, 
they said, “is performing a sacrifice.,,, Do thou, O 
Vishnu, for the benefit of the gods resort to a phan¬ 
tom shape and assuming the form of a dwarf bring 
about our highest welfare . . Thus addressed by the 
gods, Vishnu, adopting a dwarfish form, approached 
the son of Virocana and begged three of his own paces. 
Having obtained three paces Vishnu took a monstrous 
form and with three steps the Tlirice-stcpper tlien gained 

' tty(w)-CO leap. 
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possession of che worlds. With one step he occupied the 
whole earth, with ihc second the eternal armosphcie, 
with the third the sky.... He made that demon Bali a 
dweller id the tindetworld and gave the empire of the 
three wodds to Indra_'*** 

The predicament of the gods at the heginnitig of the Hindu 
stoty, which reproduces that of the Tuarha before rhe Second 
Battle of Mag Tuired, has no counterpart in the Moling story. 
Otherwise, the paralidlism is welhnigji complete.**®' 


MOLtKG 

I A candidate for the priest^ 
hood practising ausieritia. 

a He is coUecting alms for (he 
Church. 

3 He is armed with a staff of 
ash— a wood used to keep 
demons at bay. 

4Hts contest with the Evil 
Spectre. 

5 liuec steps granted readily. 

6 The prodigious three leaps. 

7 He is named Moling for his 
leaps. 


VISHNU 

t A hermit peifeciing himself 
in a hcimitage. 

2 The contest is such as 'is 
engaged when a nun offers 
the fore^ifciings*. 

3 He Is armed with a 'thun/ 
dcrbolt* (a ritual term for 
anything used to rlcstioy 
spiritual enemies). 

4 His comest with the king of 
the demons. 

5 Thrtt paces granted. 

6 The prodigious three paces. 

7 He is called the Thrice" 
stepper. 


In the Life of MoHug this episode could be dismissed as a 
mere stoiy illustiaudg the superiority of sancuiy over evil, and 
it is as a story chat it is told of Vishnu in the SLifiiiyjva. But 
A. M. Hocari has demonstrated chat it has antecedents of the 
prtrfoundest spiritual signiEcanoc. Here is some of the evidence 
he adducts.*'* In the ^at^aiha Brahmufta, which is vasdy 
older than the Rimiya^\j, the story takes a different form. The 
gods (Dcvai) and the demons* (As liras), both descended foom 


* Or caimtcr^gpdi. 
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Prajapati, vieJ togcdicr. The gods wcte worsted, and the 
demons proceeded to divide the world between tlicm. When 
the gods, placing Vishnu, ihe sacrijkt, at rheu head, approached 
chc demons and asked for a share, they were grudgingly granted 
'as much as this Vishnu can Lie upon*. Though Vishnu was 
dwar&h, the gods were not oScndcd; ‘They have given us 
much who have given us the eixtent covered by the sacrifice,* 
they said, 'They laid Vishnu down and surrounded him on 
all sides with poetic metres ... and having pUed tip fire on the 
cast they went on singing hymns and practising austerities and 
since by this means they acquired the whole earth ,., hence 
the name vrdi for an altar. Hence the saying, "As great as the 
altar, thus great h the earth,” for by the altar they obtained the 
whole earth. Thus he who so knows this appropriates this 
whole eanb from bis rivals, deprives his rivals of a share in it.' 

When the fore,«fFcrings are offered, the sacriftcer bears a pan 
containing the sacred fire, which is Vishnu. He then 'strides 
Vishnu’s srtides*—the sacrificcr becomes the sacrifice and pos^ 
sesscs the w'orlds. The story, and no doubt the ritual too, is as 
old as tbc Vrdaz 'Indrivishnu [sacxificer^acrificej, tb»ig deed 
of yours is to be praised, in the intoxication of soma you took 
vast strides .,. you extended the regions of the air that we might 
live.' 'Friend Vishnu, stride vastly. Sky give room to fix the 
thunderbolt. Let us slay Vjtra: Jet us release the streams.' 'The 
highest step of Vishnu chc sacdficcrs ever behold like an eye 
fixed in heaven. The poets tejoicing, wakeful, kindle that which 
is the highest step of Vishnu/*'* 

If rhe simple stoty of Moling is connected with all this, 
thcfC is no doubt a s imilar wealth of meaning behind such 
i ncidents as the lighting of the sacred file by 5 r David at Gtyn 
Rhosyn and the rituallsdc strategems by which tus w'iaard 
opponent tried in vain to resin him.'** Similarly, the great 
conCesT between St Patrick and the druids of Taia, in which 
chc saint forestalls the druids in lighting the sacred fire and 
defeats them in a scries of ma^cal comperitions by which he 
demonstrates his superior command over the worlds of light 
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and darkness, fire and water.'** Here die pre/Ciiristtati druids 
have becoiue the {lowers of evil, and the saint has usurped 
their rote, but the story may well be an adaptation of an original 
in which druids and demorts vied with one another for pos^ 
session of the world. Without the aid of patalleis we cannot 
pcnetiatc behind these talcs, but they appear to hring m 
near as wc shall ever get to some of the mysteries of the Celtic 
druids. 


Part Two 


THE WORLD OF MEANING 
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CHAPTER in 


Darkness and Lt£ht 

L .. ind God divided (lie iighE fratn tlie ditkness. And Cod called 
the Lighc Day, and (he ditkoiKS he called Nj$hr> 

C£N£S1S, I, 4-$, 


The ALTEHNATiOH of day aod night, light and darknes;, had 1 
profound mcaiung for the Celts as it did for many ntlicr 
peoples. It mani&sted a furdamenu) duality which had a 
variay ^ oihct expressions. Even now the dead of nl^t is 
felt to be nearer to the Othei World than is the light of day, 
A pcison born during the night can. see ghosts and phantoms 
which arc invisible to the childien of day.* Fairies and other 
spirits become active alter sunset; night, in a very teal sense, 
belongs to them, and it is Ettlng chat mortals should with,' 
draw to the security of their own firesides. In Ireland, country 
people still say k is inappropriate for persons to be out at all 
hours of the night. Such wandcrcis might disturb the ‘little 
people', and they run the risk of recognizing among them the 
spirits of dead relations. The country people also doubt the 
propriety of staying up late at night, b^use the dead approach 
the house silently every hour between ten and twelve o'clock in 
the hope of finding that all is quiet, and the way to show them 
respect IS to retire early, leaving the hearth swept and the seats 
arranged for them around a wcUi'inade lire. Throwing out 
water or ashes at night is prohibited, lest the spirits be disturbed, 
and it is dangerous to whistle out.'o&dooo or to call ch ildren 
by their names. As dawn dispels darkness, so does the crowing 
of cocks send the spirits and elves to thdr abodes—night seems 
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to be thur and day tbdr iiight,* Given this atmosphere of 
belief, ir Is small wonder that night >s the propitious ttme for 
divinarion, wttchcrafi, wakes for the dead, and the telling of 
supermtnral tales. 

As the day consists of t^vo halves, so does the year consist of 
summer and winter.* The fint of May is the Calends of sum'' 
met, the first of November the Calends of winter, and these two 
festivals divide ebe year into two seasons of six months each. 
Summer is the period when nature is awake, and when young 
people used to leave the winter homestead to spend thcii dtne 
in summer dwellings, tending their herds on the hills and in/ 
dulging in outdoor pastimes. By November Eve (SeiHiww), they 
returned again to the old home and spent the winter mgltts 
plying their fireside crafb, listening to fireside stories and emer.^ 
raining themselves indoors. The Fiana likewise used to spend 
the summer season, horn Bclcaine (First of May) to Samain, 
hunting and fighting rn the forests, but from Samain to Bcltainc 
they quartered dicmsclves upon die settled population. Winter 
is the dark side of the year, nature is asleep, summer has rC" 
turned to the underworld and the earth is desolate and iiv 
hospitable.* In Wales, January was called ‘the black month', 
November, the first month of winter, was known as the dark 
or black month in Scotland, Cornwall, and Brittany, and 
the Scots rriened to ihe depths of winter as an DMarbJ, 
'gloom',* It was the season of *dtaih revels* presided over by a 
'king' with a blackened face, whose emblem of office was a 
sword, a scythe, or a sickle.* 

Time as it manifots itself in this way tonsku of the alter/ 
nation of opposites, lighi and darkness, warmth and cold, life 
and death. The Coligny Calendar (a Gaulish calendar en' 
graved on a bronze tablet which was unearthed in France in 
1897) bears witness to a still more thmouglvgoing application 
of this dual ptindplc to the rrtcasurement of mon^s and years. 
While most of it is itisciibed in abbreviadons which cannot be 
interpreted with any certainty, its basic stnicturc is quite dear. 
It covers five years—a significant period in view of Diodorus's 
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icitimony thai the contineiual Celts held quinquennial sacri' 
fice$. The five years consist of sbny months plus two inters 
caJary months, one at the bc^nning of the cycle and another 
In the middle. The second intercalary month thus divides the 
cycle into two moieties of two/and'i.’hairyears each. The whole 
cycle is inscribed in sixteen columns as is sliown In Fig, a. 
The Gaulish names of the months have been inserted and each 
column should be read downwards. 

It will be observed that the first half of the year begins with 
a month called and the second half with a month 

called CiAtum't two words which arc related to the words for 
’summer* and ‘winin’, respecrivdy, in the surviving Celtic 
languages. In accordance with this, early intcrptctcts of the 
calendar concluded that Smoiw was the midsummer month 
and Gam0n' the tnid^wlnter mondi/ Alternatively, it m^ht 
be argued that and Gimon^ ate the Jint months of 

summer and winter, tcspccttvcly, corresponding roughly with 
May and November, the two turning points of the traditional 
Celtic year. Other consideraiions, however, surest a complete 
reversal of this order/ hi Ireland, though ntm means ‘summer’, 
Simain (dl is, strangely enough, November Eve, the 

beginning of the winter halfycar—the season of storytelling 
and (casting, and in Christian times die season to which most 
of the major church festivals belong. The Coligny Calendar, 
like the Church Calendar, was 'a timetable of ricual', and the 
fact that most of the rubrics believed to indicate festivals are 
concentrated in die first half of the year suggests that winter 
preceded summer, that Samoti-' is, paiadoxicaily, the litst month 
of winter and Giamait<' the hnt month of sutnmer. Such an 
arrangement of the seasons would harmonize with Caesar’s 
testimony concerning the precedence of night over day. The 
Cauls, he says, called themselves sons of the god of night and 
defined ‘the division of every season, not by die number of days, 
but of nights; their birthdays and the beginning mon^s 
and years they observe in such order thoi day follows nighf.** 
The order of the seasons does not seriously concern us here. 
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but to fidliute descriprion we shill assume chat the year and 
the first half of the fivc^yeat cycle began with winter, while the 
second halfcyctc began with summer. 

Again, the months of the year were of two kindi. She of them 
had cbiny days and arc distinguished by the rubric MAT', 
the other six had only twenty<'mne days and arc insetibed 
ANAf.^* MAT' (cf Iriih maith and Wdsh iiiitif) pobably 
meant ‘good', whereas ANM seems to be an abbreviation of 
AN MAT', 'not good’. We may compare the Athenian 
calendar in which thirtyvday months w'ac 'full months', 
twcnty^tunc^y monilu 'hollow months'. In south'east Asia 
these two Icinds of monebs, called 'complete' and 'defective* 
respectively, alternated in a regular sequence,*’ Tlic MAT and 
ANM months of the Coligay Calendar are also intcispeised 
except for one adjustment. If the setjucnce had been preserved 
throughout; both Samoit' and Giemonr would be MAT 
months of thiny days, but there seems to have been a deUbctatc 
reattangement so that the first half of each year—the ritually 
impottam half—and the first half of the cycle as a whole, 
should begia and end with a MAT month, and that the second 
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halves of both years and cycle should begin and end with an 
ANM month. Excluding the Intacalary monihs, both halves 
of the cycle consist of thirty months, a 'mondt of months', 
and on the aiialogy of the months they arc of two kinds, 
M 4 r and ANM, 

The same pattern appears also in the sttuaure of the months 
themselves. Each is made up of two pam, in the ficsi of which 
the days ate numbered up to Sheen and in the second up to 
fourteen or fifieeu according to the lengdi of the month. As in 
Indian and other calendars, one half is doubtless the ‘bright 
hair of the lunar month, the other the ‘dark halP, but as with 
the seasons it is dlEcult to dedde which is which. In hetween 
the halves is inscribed the word ATENVX which is inters 
preted either as 'renewal' or as 'the returning night'. The 
former tniapreiation could be conristent with the principle 
recorded by Caesar, On the other hand, Phny says that the 
druids used to begin their months on the sixth of the moon,^* 
and if they reckoned from the new moon this would mean 
bcgtnimig with the Lght haF. tn India, however, the month 
bc^an with the bright half In the south and with the dark half 
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in die analogy, it u not inconceivable that even [he 

year and the cycle should have b^n with winiei in one half 
of a country and with summer in the other. With reference to 
principle b^h concepts aie equally valid, fqtiaicd with the 
pdmordial chaos that precedes the creation of die cosmos, and 
with gestation which precedes birth, darkness comes £tsi, 
but as a symbol of death and dissolution it follows at the end 
of die day. 

We may now summarize our pairs of cotitranes: 

Night and Day 

Dark half of month and Light half of month 
MAT month and ANM month 
WiiKcr and Summer 
5em[?M''half of cycle and Cjiemen^half of cycle 

Each halfcycle consisted of five seasons; die one liad three 
winteis, the other three summcis: 

A. Winter; Summer; Winin; Summer; Winter 

B. Summer; Winter: Summer; Winter: Summer 

The symbolic meaning of Day and Night as the microcinm 
of dmc, and indeed of the Vholc world', could not be stated 
more explicitly than it is in a sioty preserved in the Book of 
Leinster.’* Alier the Dagda had apportioned all the fU' 
mounds of Ireland between the lords of Tuatha De Danann, 
the Mac Oc came to him and asked for land. ‘I have none for 
thee/ said the Dagda, 'I have completed the dlvkioiL' 'Then 
let me be granted,' said the Mac C!>c, *a day and a ni^ in thy 
own dwelling.' That was given to him. 'Co now to thy fob 
lowing,’ said the Dagda, 'since thou hast consumed thy 
(allotted) time/ *lt is clear,’ said the Mac 6c, 'that mjbi atti 
day an the uib&lt warU, and it is that which has been given to 
me/ Thereupon the Dagda went out, and the Mac 6c re^ 
mained in his r/J. A variant of this story occurs in ‘The Woo-' 
ing offtain.', but there the meaning is less rryptically eicprcsscd. 
The Mac Oc claims EJcinai's sid in peipctutty on the grourtds 
that ‘it is in days and nights that the woild is spent'. Similarly, 
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Cotichobar wrested the kingsHp of Ulster from Fergus ouc 
Roich after being granted a year's tonparary kingship.^ ^ The 
consolidation of his position is explained politically, but the 
logic of the ruse seems to be that it is 'in summers and winters 
that the world Is spent*. As we shall see later King Conchobar 
pmaniSed the Year in himself, and thete art grounds for 
regarding the Mac Oc as a peisoniJicaiion of the Day, He was 
ctdied Mac Oc ('Young Son') by his mother because he was 
begotten and bom all in one day which Itad been magically 
lengthened by the Dagda.^* 


The dlvidiog lines between the contrasting periods of time are 
haunted by a mysterious power which has a propensity both 
for good and foi evil. Certain acts were foe bidden at sunrise 
and at sunset because these seeie moments of danger; on the 
other hand, morning dew and morning water had a particular 
vinuc, and cures could be edected by remedies sought at sun^ 
set.‘^ This supernatural powa breaks through in a most 
ominous way on November £vc and May Eve, the joints be> 
tween the two giear seasons of the year. These two Eves (to> 
gctlicr with Midsummer’s Eve) were known as ‘spirit nights' 
in Wales,and thtoughout the Celtic lands chaos was as it 
were let loose at these two junctures, fairies were unusually active, 
witches worked their charms, and the future was foreshadowed 
by omens of all kinds. The customs of both Eves have features 
cltaraaeristic of New Year cdehratlom generally; for example, 
the practice of divinations and the rc.'ligliiing of household 
fires from a ceremonial bondre. Bur in atmosphere the two 
festivals dilfeied fundamentally in that they epitomized the 
contrasting seasons which they inaugurated. 

Hallowe'en, the Calends of winicr, was a solemn and weird 
festival. The r/i'mounds were open on this night, and 
their inhabitants were abroad in a mote teal sense than on any 
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other night. The souls of die dead retunied and became visible. 
In Ireland^ until tccend^i people did not leave the house on 
this night unless obliged to do so, and if they did they kept 
clear of churchyards. They should not look behind when tltcy 
heard footsteps, for it was the dead that were on their tracks.^* 
In Wales it was said that there was a phantom on every stile. 
Food, called htifyd tennad y meirsi/., was left aut-^&doots to pto> 
piua.ee the wandciing dead, doors were Ie& unbolted, and 
special care was taken before going to bed to ptepaie the hearth 
for the visit of dead relatives,** 

In Scotland, it was a *njgbi of mischief and ccknfusicm',** 
and its eetitiess was inimsificd by the impenonation of spirits 
of the dead by young men who went about with masked, 
veiled or blackened faces, and diessed in white or in disguises of 
straw, Tlie boundary between the living and the dead was thus 
obliterated, and so was the separation of the sexes, for boys 
wore the clothing of girls and sometimes girls disguised them^ 
selves as boys. The general disorder was further imcnsliicd by 
inischievous pranks. Ploughs, cans, gates, and other belong' 
ings wae borne away and thrown into ditches and ponds; 
hoises were led away and left in other people's fields. The peace 
of the household itself was disturbed; the door was bombarded 
isKth cabbages pulled ar random &om gardens, the chioaney 
was blocked with ttirQ and smoke was blown In through 
keyholes,** 

An cxtraortiiiiarily wide variety of divinations were practised 
on Winter's £vc to discover who would die during the 
count of the year, who would marry, and who the future 
partner would be. In Wales, anyone bold enough to wait in 
the church porch until midnight might hear a voice calling 
out the names of those who were to die duiing the year—but 
he ran the risk of hearing his own name among those of the 
doomed. Marriage divinations were a particular future of this 
Eve, but even in these death lurked round the corner; there was 
always the dangct of seeing a coffin imtead of die face of the 
future paitnci. Hazchnuts and apples, the fruits of two trees 
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with Hck oihctworld 3SSoda(iaiu, %ui€d pranuiuntly in 
man y of thc divinatoiy pastimes. 

A period of disorder in between the old year and the new is a 
common i^tuie of New Year dtuak in many landst** but it 
is soon followed by the rc'enaiion an orderly world which 
lasts for atioihcr year. At Hallow-c’en die eliminaiion of 
boundaries^ between the dead and the living, between the 
sexes, between one man's ptoperty and another's and, in 
divinations, between the present and the future, all symboltac 
the return of chaos. It i$ noteworthy that the *day with a night' 
which the Mac C^c, in the forgoing story, equated with the 
whole of time, were those of Samain, This day partakes of the 
nature of eternity. But, bon£res apart, the positive side of the 
ritual is not evident in the surviving customs. What Hallow^ 
e*en inaugurates is winter, and much of the tincanniness of 
the night, when man seems powerless in the hands of Ike, 
will prevail until the dawn of another summer. 

Summer's Eve, on the other hand, has a positive as well as 
a n^aiivt aspect. Faiiies can work mischief and witches can 
bring misfonutie by stealing the year’s profit from cattle and 
from wells, but the dangers of tlie night are different from the 
awful imminence of death experienced ar Atlhallowride, This 
world is no longer swamped by the world beyond; one's luth 
in the ensuing year may bo in the balance, but one is not 
brought face to face with an unalterable destiny. And effecrive 
measures can be taken to ward off evil. One can keep watch to 
prevent witches from stealing the first milk and from skimming 
the well on May mom, and other prccaurions against the 
dangns of witchcraft can be taken by refusing to give away 
fire, water, and food. Branches of die lowan^iee, placed over 
the doots of house and byre, will keep away witches and fairies 
alike. Whereas folklore has little to say about what one should 
do on the first day of November, the perils of May Eve arc but 
a prelude to the joys of the first summer's day: a cUmb up a hill 
to see the sunrise, washing in the moming dew, drinking from 
the well before sunrise, the gathering of leaves and flowers 
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and the wearing ef g^tcncty instead of the straw of winter, Tt 
was the dawn of a new and orderly day, the sun rose early and 
so should men, and the lituaf niggardliness and guarding of 
property on this day is In marked contrast to the free giving to 
the living and the dead, and the libettics taken with other 
people’s belongings, on Hallowe’en, 

3 

While the twofold structure was basic to the Celtic conception 
of time, other patterns, such as the fourfold division of the day 
into morning, afternoon, evening, and night, of the moon into 
quarrels, and of the year into spring, summer, autumn and, 
winter,** all bad a meaning beyond the purely icmpord one. 
And die moments at which the ^visions joined partook in some 
degree of the signiticance attached to tire great turning-points of 
the year. Midday and midnight, like sunrise and sunset, wett 
moments when the veil between this world and the unseen 
world was very thin. Fairy funerals were to be seen at noon, 
and it was an auspicious moment for banishing fairy 'change¬ 
lings’. Midnight was the 'witching hour', fairies and phantoms 
becatne visible, and to visit a churchyard at diis hour was a 
challenge to be reckoned wdih, 

St Biigid's Night (The Eve of the First d" February) divided 
the winter half of the year into winter and spring; Lvjfnejjd 
(Lammas, iit August) divided the summer half into summer 
and autumn, St Erigid's Day, fmhiir,is the old fesdval of spring, 
and the Eve is Still observed in Ireland with vadous rituals and 
divinarions. Spring activities arc over by the u'me May gives 
the trees their 'green livery’. Summer ends in July, and Lug- 
nasad, the Erst day of autumn, was a festival of fitstdruiis which 
used to rival Beltaine and Samain in importance. By Samain 
all the crops lud been gathered in. Fruit left on the trees alter 
this date was contaminated by the Thus the main 

divisions of the Celtic year were related to tl^c annual round of 
agricultural life rather than to the movemems of the sun, though 
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it i$ dear from the Coligny Calentiar and from folldore that 
the solstices and equinoxes wete also observed. 

In Scotland, Quarter-Days still M in November, Februaiy, 
May and August, but vacious changes in the calendar during 
the course of the centuries have resulted in minor dispbeetnents, 
so that die actual dales are now November i ith, February and. 
May ijth and August ist. They are known as ‘Witches’ 
Days’, and fairies hold revels and raid helpless human beings 
on their Eves. It is said that the lames remove to diHerem 
dwellings at (he bcginiiiiig of each quarter. Lending is un¬ 
lucky as it is on May Day, rowan crosses are used as a protec¬ 
tion against supernatural dangers, and divinations are practised. 
Changelijigs can be got rid of on Quarter Days as they can ar 
noon time, hut it is unlucky to ’straddle’ the beginning of a 
quaitei^for example, by proclaiming a marriage at the end of 
one quartet and solemnking it at the beginning of the next.** 

The turning-points in time have a paradoxical quality 
everywhere. In one sense they do not exist; in anotbet sense they 
epkomize the whole of cxhience. Their significance may be 
compared with that of die ’Twelve Days of Clmstmas* each 
of which prognosticates die weather of the cmresponding 
month in the New Year. These twelve days were marked by 
mumming, bufiboncry, [Iccncc. mock-mayors, witchcraft, and 
other signs of chaos. In Scotland, no court had any power 
during these days, and in rteland those who died went (o 
heaven without having to face Purgatory and Judgcmerti.^^ 
In Wales they were called omen days (ratl^ddyddiaa) and in 
Brittany ‘over-days’ (£{iurde;zm).** it has been suggested that a 
period of twelve days between two mid-winter festivals in the 
Coligny Calendar had a similar significance.** Furthermore, 
the thirty days of the intercalary month which precedes each 
half-cycle in this calendar bear the names of the thirty months 
in a half-cyclc. The intercalary month ts thus a microcosm of 
a baif-cycle, though it has recently been argued that it is a 
recapitulation of the halfcyctc wJiich precedes it rather than a 
prefiguranon of the ensuing one,** 
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In Uier ctiaptcn wc «h !<) 1 discuu ccftain fbcurcs of the 
mythologtcil sttuciuie of space, but it tnaj^ be added here that 
boundaries between tciritories, like boundaries between years 
and between seasons, are lines along which the supematuial 
intrudes through the suriace of existence. Water wluch Sows 
between two or three parishes or townlands has curative 
qualities, it is used in Hallowe'en divinadons, and it has power 
both to charm away the ‘profit' of milk and butwi on May Eve 
and to break such a charm. Again, the fan that unbaptized 
children used to be buried in boundary fences suggest that these 
lines, like the unbapdzed child, did not really belong to this 
world.** Stiles were favourite perches for ghosts. And tciti> 
lories, like seasons, must have their boundaries ritually tt> 
dcEned every year, in many parts of Ireland May Day was spent 
in mending fences,** and dre ceremony of'beating the bounds' 
is in the realm of space what new year ceremonies are in the 
realm of riinei both concentrate attMilon on a Une of division. 
The dare of die ‘bearing of the bounds' varies horn place to 
place, but the most usual day is Ascension Thursday,** which 
usually falls in May—at the end of winter, when the world is 
created anew. This mysterious character of boundaries (which 
usually follow rivers and streams) enhances the significance of 
combats fought at fords, which are a rccurrem future of Celtic 
Story. Fought at such a place a combat paitakci in some mca/ 
sure of the nature of a divination rite, as do contests engaged in 
at the boundaries of seasons. Thresholds have a similar signi' 
ficance, and m several Fenian talcs the hero overcomes his fairy 
adversary as he is entering the hvf. 


CHAPTER IV 


Coming into Existence 

'Bcai u» acTO« the Sea u in a ship, thou Comptehctuot.* 

BIG VEPA. I.N. 70, 10. 

Cei.tjc tradition has preserved noiudve story of ihe creation 
of the world and of man. Even in the oldest documents that 
have survived, the Biblical Adam and Eve have already been 
accepted as the first parents of mankind. Nevcnheless, Le^r 
C«hHa Ererntf *The Book of the Taking of Ireland*, is un.' 
doithtcdly a laborious attempt to combine parts of the native 
teaching with Hebrew mythology cmbclUshed with medieval 
legend, ft begins with ht princtpic feat Dem oiffirw et Umni 
and proceeds from the Ocaiion to the story of Noah and the 
FlcK>d, the Dispersal of the Nauons. and tire descent of the 
Gael of Ireland horn japheth son of Noah. For the early 
Christian Celts, as for Africans and oihcts of our own day, 
the acceptance of die new Faith, which has a cosmogony of its 
own, inevitably involved severing the stem of native tradition 
at some point or other and grafting it on to the Christian toots 
through which it would henceforth draw its sitstenance. Lth^r 
GabiU &rttm perfbnned this grafting so far as the Irish were 
concerned. It demonstrated to (hem gcnealo^iUy that they 
too were descendants of Adam, and that the Biblical theo 
phany had to do with their desdny. And there can be no doubt 
that it fulfilled a need, for die niemoniation of the long aiti' 
ftdal genealogies, and the (to us) tedious exploits of the des^ 
cendants of Japheth in the Mediterranean lands,^ became a part 
of the education of the flidi the official custodians and mns.' 
minras of the mythological tradition. This work of bringing 
the Gentiles into the Christian family by linking up their 
diverse traditions with those of the Hebrews and synchronizing 
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them wiih tlic aadent hiKory pt«crv«l in the wrltingi of 
chusical hutortam was* of tour^, going on throughoitt 
Chmtcndomt and! it achieved for Britain by Nciiniu$ 
and Gcoflfticy of Monmouth. 

This bibliciacd ‘history*. a$ set out in Ltbcr Gibdk, cid^ 
minates in the story of'Tlie Sons of Md’.* After journeying 
through Egypt. Crete and Sidiy, these ancestors of the Irish 
eventually readied Spain, and one of their company, Brcgon, 
built a tower there. From the top of this tourer fih son of Bregon. 
saw Ireland across the sea and set sail to investigate the tand he 
had seen. At that time Tiiatha De Danann were in occupation 
of the couti^, and tliey, suspicio us of Ids motives, killed him. 
Then his kinsmen, the eight Sons of Mil, invaded Ireland to 
avenge his death. The most prominent among them were 
Donn the king, Amairgcn the poet and judge, £rem6n die 
leader of the expedition, and £bcr. They were accompanied 
by Lugaid the son of fdi, their own sons, the sons of Brcgon, 
and a number of champions. On reaching Ireland, they dfr- 
frated the Tuaiha, here associated with Demons and Fomoire, 
and then proceeded to Tara. On dicir way they met in turn the 
three goddesses, Banba, Foda, and £riu, each of wham cx^ 
tracted from Amairgeii the promise that liet name sJiould be 
a name for the island. At Tara they encountered the three kings 
of tlie Tuatha. Mac Cuill, Mac C^cht. and Mac Grcne, 
who 'ptonaunced a judgement against the sons of MB' to die 
cflecT that they should leave the island in peace for three days. 
The justice of the case was tefetred to Amaigcn, on pain of 
death if he judged falsely. ‘I pronounce it/ said Amaiigen, 
'Let this island be left to them.* 'How far shall we got* said 
Sber. 'Past just nine waves/ said Anuirgen. Tins was the 
first judgement he gave in Ireland. And so they withdrew and 
went through the motious oflanding again as though they were 
performing a ritual. Their first landing had been resisted, for 
every time they came up with ireknd the demons made the 
port as it were a h^ s back, and they had skirted round the 
island three times before coming ashore. Now the druids and 
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poets of the TuAtha sang spells agaijist them, and a magic wind 
canied them far out to sea, but Atnai^en counteted with a 
poem which calmed the wind> The invaders landed foe the 
second time and, after a furthei victory over the Tuatha, toot 
possession of the country. 

The repeated landing, which may have a signi^cance conv 
parable to that of the ‘second birth’ in the lifo'Story of mdivi- 
dual pasonages, is not the only fcaiutc which rev^ the pte^ 
Christian origin of the talc. As the invaders raced for land for 
the flrst time, Donn showed envy of his brother ft who had 
gained the lead. The oar broke in fr*s hand and he fell bock/ 
wards and died. He was buried in ‘SkdUg of the Spectres’ off 
the west coast of Munster, and his brokers judged that it 
would not be right for the envious Donn 10 sJiare in the land. 
After they had landed, Donn offended ^u, the queen of the 
Tuacha De Danann, and she prophesied that neither he nor 
his progeny should enjoy the island. When he again spoke 
threateningly of the Tuatha bdbie landing the second time, a 
wind arose and his ship was wrecked. lAor Gabdia also says 
that the youngest brother, Erannin, climbed the mast to lecou' 
noitre and fell to his death. But according to the £nditftcf}os* it 
fell to the lot of Donn to climb die mast, to chant incauiariotis 
against the Tuatha, and as a result of the Tuatba’s curse an 
ague came into the ship. Donn asked that his body be carried 
to one of the islands lest the disease Tcmom in Ireland, ‘and my 
people will lay a blessing on me for ever’. After his ship had 
foundered, his brother Atnaitgen declared that his folk should 
come 10 the high rock, Ttcb Duimt, ‘the House of Donn*, 
whither his body was catiicd, and so, according fo the heathen, 
the souls of sinners visit it and give their blessing to Donn 
before going to Hell, while the souls of the penirem behold the 
place from afar and are not home astray. There arc references 
to the House of Donn as the asscmbly^place of die dead in 
earlier sources: ‘To me, to my house ye shall all come after 
your death.’* And the belief his survived in Ireland that on 
moonlit nights the souls of the dead can he seen over the Skellig 
o 
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lock^, on ihdr vtif lo ‘The L^d. of the Young* (Tir wtf b 6^).‘ 
Until recently, people used to resort to one of these precipitous 
little islinds to perform 2 mountiin^dimbing ritual the sym.' 
holism of which ij mani^istty pre-'Chrisuati. Leaving vodvc 
offerings at sacred welk at the foot of the mountain, the pil'- 
grim ascended by a narrow track, squeezed himself up through 
a chimney^fike chasm called The Nerdle'i Eye, crossed the 
'stone of pain’ which projected pcriloufily over the sea. and 
mounted the dizzy pinnacle known as The Eagle's Mest, 
where stood a stone cross. The ordeal reached its climax with 
the pilgrim sitting astride a ledge overhanging the sea, which 
lay some 460 feet below, and kissing a cross which some hold 
adventurer hod cut into the rock. By making this pilgrimagie 
in life, the pilgrim was believed to expedite the progress of his 
sotil through Purgatory after dcadi.* 

The Celtic substratum of our story is particularly evident in 
an obscure poem which Amairgen utters as he first sets his 
right foot upon Ireland, a poem which gives the coming of the 
Sons of Mil 1 significance beyond that of a mere historical 
invasion. E. A. S. Macalistcr translates it as follows.'' 


I am Wind on Sea, 

I am Ocean^'avt* 
t 2m Rom pf 
I nm Bull of Seven 
1 im Vtilmre on Cliffy 
1 2 m Dovibppr 
I 2 m Fiingi of Howm^ 

1 am BoAt Tof Baldn0i^ 

I £iiti SilMoa m Pool, 

I am Lake on PUin^»^ 

1 am a Word of SkHl^ 

1 am die Ppinf qfi Weapon (ihai pomaK cooibai), 
I am God who faihiomtl] Fbe for a Headp 
Who smoocheth the itigigcdDcsi of i mcKum 2 inl 
^^0 h He who amioimccth the 3g» of the Moanf 
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And who* ihc pbcc where f^Uoh the mnseti 
Who dtlcth the cacdc fi’cm the Hotuc of Tethei! 

On whom da the catttc of Tcthra smile; 

Who II the troop* who the god who Sihionnh edges . ..» 
Encbantmcius ohoui a spear! Encfuntmcno of Wind? 


Pfitcnually* the whole acation is bound up in Amaiigcn, and 
Indian pirallck preclude the dismissal of his speech as simply 
an expiessian irf''tlic pride of the sorcacr’. Thus Sri Krishna 
in the declares himscir to be the divine seed 

without which nothing animate or inanimate cKists* He is the 
Atman, he is Vishnu* Shiva, Brahma and all the gods, the 
begimting. the li&^pan and the end: 'I am the radiant sun 
among the light^vcrs *,. among die stars of night, I am the 
mooti * . . 1 am Metu among mountain peaks , . . I am the 
ocean among the watm . . . Of wa[er''baugs I am Varuna; 
Aryaman among the PaihcTs: 1 am Death ... 1 am the 
Wind . . He is preeminent among hymns, poetic mettes, 
the letters of the atphahet, the months and the seasons: 'I am 
the dicephy of the cunning* I am the strength of the strong ... 
I am the silence of things lecrci: ! am the knowledge of the 
knower..., What I have desnihed to you are only a few of my 
countless forms.’ Vishnu, dormant during the interval of notv- 
manilbiation between die dissolurinn and reciearioti of the 
umvmc dclivccs himself of a similar scries of‘i am' utteranccs- 
He is the cosmic juggler or magiciaTi and he is aU those 
appearances through which the true essence of cxlsience manh' 
fesis itself—the cycle of the year, light* wind* earth, water, the 
four quarters of space, and so on. * And whatevet you may see, 
hear or know in the whole universe, know me as Him who 
therein abides.'* Similarly Aimirgen on the ocean of non/ 
existence embodies the primeval unity of all things. As such 
he has the power to bring a new world iitto being, and hit 
poems are in the nature of creation incantations. With one 
of them he conjures fish into the creeks, with another of them 
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die atttibuta of the land of Ireland are recreated by being 
spoken, or rather cwicc^poken, anew:**' 

'[ seek (he Und DflidaDd, 

Coimcd be the fniTtful fu. 

Fruitful the ranked highUndt 
Ranked the showery wDod, 

Showery the civetr erf 
Of cniaJ3jctf the lake of pools. 

Of pools the hill ofa wdlp 

Of a well of a people of aisemblkf, 

Of asscmblici of ihc king oTTcmair; 

T muir , hill of peopleSp 
Peoples of the Som of Mil* 

Of Mil of ships, of balks; 

The high ship 

£tiu lofty* very greeny 

Ad incamaiion very cunning .. .* 

In the T^w eta that is being maDgurated £riiJ will be the *higli 
ship* of the Sons of and to them aod to Lugaid son of 
&h win be traced tbe lineages of all the tribes of Ireland 
After (hey had gained possession of the island, a comentian 
ar(»e bctu'ccn £mn6n and £bcr concendng the kingship. 
Amairgen, as arbitrator, said ‘The hctitagc of the chief, Domi, 
to the second &ein6n; and his heritage to £ber after him,' but 
£bcr insisted upon a division. Here we have the inception of a 
lerritodal dichotomy which is fundamental to the cosmo^ 
graphic structure of Ireland. £reman took the kingship in the 
Nonh and £ber in the South, or according to Some tests, £ber 
took the South and £rem6n took the North uJif;fr tbt 
In any case the precedence of the North appears in other ways. 
Seven ehiefijtns went with Erctnon to the Noith and sue with 
Eber (o the South.** A funhet contetuion is said to have arisen 
between the two brothets concerning three ridges, ‘shining 
treasures with a cantred to each of the three'.** The northern 
half had two ridges whereas the South had only one. Dk^ 
satis&cd with his lot, Eber rebelled and was slain by Eiemdn, 
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but the feud IS Siiid to hive contiaticd betweei} the descendints 
of the two hiothert. Thtougliout the pencid of Iruh independ^ 
ence, dyiusdc succejuoii usually ttwk the form of an alters 
nation between two lines which traced their descent from two 
brothers,'* The division of the country into mo halves is also 
said to have given distinct attributes to the Moith and South of 
Ireland, Before parting, the two biothen cast lots upon their 
artists, a poet and a harper. The poet, 'jeamed man of mighty 
power", w'cnt with £remdn northward, *so that henceforth in 
the Noith he secured dignity and learning^; d« harper went to 
£ber southward: "string'sweaness of music ... in ihc South 
part of Ireland; thus shall it be till the mighty Judgement’.'* 
Throughout Irish literature the Northern H^f of Ireland is 
known as Leth Cuifut, ’The Half of Conn", and! the Soutiiem 
Half as Lith Mo^a, "The Half of Mug", As a common noun 
coiiB means 'head', "chief", "sense", "reason", while mfi£ means 
"servant". The n-aditiotial boundary'Iinc between die two 
halves runs along Eiscir Riada, a broken Hdge of low mounds 
running between Dublin and Galway Bay, and the names of 
the two halves arc citpLiincd by the story of a struggle between 
Conn, the eponymous ancestor of the Dal Cuinn dynasties 
of the Northern Half, and Mug Nuadat ("Servant ofN uadu"), 
also known as £ogan, the eponymous ancestor of the Eoga# 
iiachia, the tulcis of Munster. Mug Nuadar, by storing up pro' 
visions lor a coming famine, gains the South^n kingdom lor 
himself.'* To quote a verse &om Keating’s "History of Iic^ 
land’:” 


'Et^han traiuomded Cons, 

Not in number oTbatilei and oonfb'ctv— 

Mote plenteous the &cid of advcnrinous Eoghaii 
Was being dunibuticd according to ihc laws of pace,' 


Thus the "Servant’ king gains his position by the peaceful occU'' 
pation of providing food lor the country. Later he renews war 
against Conn, but is defeated and slain—another case of a 
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SoudicmtT bdng with hh lot 2nd suffciing ulrimaf e 

defnL 

The division of sodeties intio moieties symlxilked as upper 
and loweft heaven and eanh^ male and female^ summer and 
winteTp senior and junior^ north and souths ttgbE and Ichp and 
so ertf is worid^widCp and the dichotomy Is expressed in a two/ 
fold divisian of countries^ provinces^ cities^ viBageSp temples, 
halls, kindrrdsp and other phenomena.*^ Often there are two 
kingSt or a senior king rulmg over the whole realm^ but partis 
cuiaily over his own half^ and a Junioi king over the other halfp 
The superJoriiy of one moiety over ihc other is^ howevett formal 
and ntualisuc rather that) polidcalf and it is often the case tha[ 
the lower in status wields the greater power* The two halves 
have distinct and complementary dudes and privileges^ and 
they perform various services for each oilier. Bur there is also 
an antagonism between them which manifests itself in inock^ 
conflicts^ team>^ames and other coniests^ Such a dual organic 
zadon seems to underlie the common division of Welsh can^ 
tteds into ^above" and ^below* the wood, or *above* and 
*bdow' the rivetp *Grcat* and 'litile\ ^within* and "widioiuV 
or 'upper* and ^lower^ arc commonly used to diffcicntiarc 
between two ncigbbouritig vilkgcs or parishes of the same 
name, or to describe subdivisions of villages or padsbes—and 
rivalry between the two halves h mmmonp We have already 
met an example of this kind of duality in our discussjon of the 
relaiiomhip of Tuaiha Dc Danann w^ the Fomoirc. 


a 

In Lth^r C^iita irehn the story of the Sons of MU h not^ as we 
have implied hcrCp a continuous nairarivc. After tracing the 
fictitious history of the Gael und] they arc ultimately at Bregons 
Tower in Spain on the eve of thdr voyage to [Tcland* the nax/- 
rati VC Is intctxupced: *Ler us cease from the stories of the Gael, 
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that wc may tcU of the Svc peoples who took Ireland before 
[hem.. wc are taken back to another in prindpio when, 

notwithstanding what had been going on in Biblical lands, 
Ireland was still empty and whheut fonn, and we are told of 



fig. 3 Loh CuiiiD and Lah Moga 


five earlier ages during which the island gained its lamitiar 
fcarures, its archetypal inhabitants, and its culture. When that 
has been done, we are returned to Bregon*i Tower to pick up 
the story of the Gael and tbeit occupadon of Ireland. But the 
native tradition has not been allowed to go unedited. The pedi/ 
grccs of all the five peoples, including Tuatha De Danann, 
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arc tiaccti back, like that of the Gaels theinsclvcs, to the Biblical 
Noah, aod scholar have bcea tempted to dismiss the whole 
composition as *a medieval work of hcdon*. But it is well to 
remember that the monks or poets who compiled it lived 
much closer to the pre^hristtan world than we do. The work 
still retains features which the study of other mythologies would 
lead tis to expect m myths about the bcgumlugs of thingiS, and 
the more one studies It the more one is persuaded that the 
compileis had some understanding of the nature of the mat erial 
they were endeavouring to rccondle with die new Christian 
tcactrlng. 

As we have already mentioned, the five invarions of Ireland 
before the advent of the Gael were those of (i) Ccssair. (^) 
Partl:oI6n, (j) Nemed, (4) Fir Bolg and (j) Tuatha De 
Danann. We shall mention some of their general character^ 
isiks before piocfcdlng to a fuller disemsion of their individual 
and collective symbolisms. Ireland at the 'time' of these ‘inva'' 
sions' was vastly different from any Ireland that men have 
known. We arc taken back to a prdiistoric condirion of things, 
when the island had not been completely fashioned, when its 
virgin ground had not yet been divided imo provinces and 
when its features remained nameless. From a mythological 
point of view, nothing really exists until It Im been ‘formed’, 
’defined’, and rtamed,*** and in as much as Ldar Gabala 
£rtnn is concerned with the origin of physical fcatuics, bounch 
aries, and names, it retains some of the ewnriah of a cosmos 
gonic myth. When Panholfin arrived, there were only ihree 
lakes and nine rivers in Ireland, Seven more lakes bum forth 
in his day, four in the tlnie of Nemed, and three in the time of 
Tuaiha Dc Danann—a recurrent motif k tlte eruption of a 
take at the digging of a grave and the naming of the lake after 
the person buried thctein. The making of clearings is a further 
aspect of the process of shaping the country, Pattholon Hfared 
four plains and Nemed twelve, for when Partholon landed 
there was in Ireland only the old plain of Elta, mode by Cod 
the Maker, on which no tw'ig evci: grew. Throughout the book 
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wc find hUUf mounds^ pliinjp promontories, lakeSp the 
very country itself acquiring names and ngnificince from their 
coniiectioii with the lives, deaths^ and burials of the personages 
in the myth. Dwkian of the land is another aspeci of the pro^ 
cess of cieadon and defimtion and there is mythologica] 
authority for alrnost every division of Ireland* Wc have already 
mentioned that the Sons of Mil divided ic into two* but it had 
already been divided into lour by Patthol6n*s sonSp into diice 
by the remnants of the HemedJans, and into five by Fir Bolg— 
*As everyone docs (says one redacdon)^ they' poitiiioRed 
Ireland.' ^And that is the division of the provinces of Irdatid 
which shall endure for evcCi os the Fir Bolg divided therru**^ 
The invasiom also provide the genesis of much of the cvery^ 
day culture* such os cuhivadon* buildings trading* gdndingp 
and churning. The origin of the kingship and the adminiN- 
stradon of jusdte arc accounted for, 2$ well os knowledge, 
poetry^ arts and crafts* battle/shoutingp chess^play, batl^lay* 
horscyracing, and the holding of assemblies. In Lehr G^hila 
care is taken to commemorate the occasions when things were 
done or experienced for the first rime and co record the nome^ 
of the persons concerned—the first to land, the first to die* the 
first to be king* the first to pass judgement^ and so on^ Ip this way 
the protocypes of existence ip this world arc established one 
after another* As with other nadkiono] cultures* Celdc society 
could not funaioi^ without precedents. A dispute over 
boundaries could not be settled on grounds of expediency^ 
[he oldest and most learned lustorians had [o be called upon 
to recount how Ireland was divided in the bcgirmiiig* Wl>eu 
che original model had been recalled^ there could be no furtbet 
argumcner *ft is thus k has been* and wiU be for cvet*^** ThaE 
[he need far archetypal pitcedi:n[S of [his kind persisted even 
when the old tradidon had been supplanted by Chrisdanltyts 
clearly seen in the incontailons and charms of Scottish crofters* 
Cures denve their efficacy* and doily oed vines their meaning* 
by being regarded as repeddons of what members of the Holy 
Family and the Saints did once upon a dmt^ 


ickS Ccjtst 

*1 balKe my hct 
In the nine mp of die sun 
A& Mary brithcd her Sou 
In the rich fennemed milk ^.. / 

"I am f moudng che file 

Ai ibc Son of Mary wouM imoor.. 

"I uiU pluck iIk gradoii$ yanow 

That Clum plucked Vpidi His one IianJ ,, /** 

This is the way of all aracient cultures. Life is meaningful in 
as much as it is an imkanon or re^cnaamcm of what ite gods 
did in the beginningi Reality is acquired sokty tl^rough repeti^ 
tion or paiddpMion: everting which lacks an exemplary 
model i$ ^^meaningless"*, i.e. it beks rcahty",*^ And one need 
only think of Greek mythology to realise that these models 
ait not con^^^ed to whu is morally approved; they relate to all 
human situations. It is said that Panhol6n went hunting and 
fisliing one day. leaving his wife and Toba, his henchman, to 
guard the island. The woman seduced the man^ and that was 
the first adultery that ever was in Ireland* A great durst pos^ 
sessed them in their guilt and they drank of die vessels and tubes 
of Pattbolon* On his return* Partholdn pciedved the tasce of 
their mouths on the drinking^ubes and* tneeused by their ouV 
deedt he killed his wife's bp^dog. Tha[ was the first jealousy 
in Ireland. Then Parthol6n upbraided his wiic« but she put 
up the defence that it was her husband"s fault for leaving her 
in a snuadon in which the inevitabk had happened! 

'Honey with a woman^ milk vddi a cai^ 
food with one generous, tueac with a child, 
a ^vTight within and an edged cook 
one bcfmt onc^ "us a gieat nski* 

The one with the ocher will go together/ Therefore it is right 
to guard them well fioin the begimung. 'Not upon us is the 
blame..« b ut it ih upon thee/ And that was the first judgement 
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in Ireknd, ‘the right of his wife against Panholdn*,” 1 judges 
ment whidi seems to echo the wotds of the Indian Laws of 
Manu; ‘the adulterous wife throws her guilt on her (negligent) 
husband'.*^ 

The five pre><CaeIic peoples may be compared with the 
Indian 'Five Kindreds’ which are spoken of in the Rjjf Vedi 
as immigrants who have come from anotlter place across the 
waters and have setiJed and tilled the lands on the hither shore. 
This was no historical invasion, but a crossing over from one 
form of being to another, a crossing variously described as 
having been accomplished in a ship and in a heavenly chariot. 
As we shall see when we discuss voyages to the Other World, 
‘in metaphysical formubtion a “crossing of water" always 
implies dtangc of state and status^ The voyage of the Five Kin> 
dreds seems to be the oibcti'Wcrld voyage in reverse, a coming 
into existence, a change from infinite possibility to actual mani' 
festation.** It is indeed a far cry from the hymns of the Rj^ 
to the pedestrian prose of Lebor Gabdla but the patently 
artiftcial deris'arion of the five peoples of Irdand from Scythia, 
Greece. Egypt, and so on, may wdl have been subsdturcd 
for a iradition that they too hailed from die 'other shore'. The 
four cities of the nonbern islands of the world, whence Tuatha 
Dc Dan ami cattle with rheit supernatural talismans, certainly 
have no place in tccrcntial geography, and there was a diver-' 
gence of opinion as to whether the Tuatha came in ships or in 
clouds through the ait. 

The Vtda also speaks of the eight supreme Hindu gods 
known as Adityas as crossing over the waters in an amphi/ 
bious chariot ‘with scats where eight may sit’,'' These may be 
compared with the eight Sons of MiX Donn, the eldest of 
Mil's sons, recalls Vivasvat, the eighth Aditj'a. Vivasvat was 
the first to offer sacrifices and those men, his descendants, who 
follow Iris example postpone their death, that is the mamuit 
when they will be icceived by Yama, bis Son. Dunn sacrifices 
himself for the Gaels, and when they die thdi journey takes 
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diem to, oe p^t, the House of Dooil l^emdn, die leader of the 
Sons of MU, has been compared with Aryaman, another of the 
Adiryas, and some philologists have suggested that their 
names may he cognates,** Atyaman is also the chief of the 
Fathers, as £rcin6n is the chief of the ancestors of the Irish. 
Indeed, inasmuch as the Sons of Mil are the ancestors of 
mortal men, they bear a closer tcsemhlance to the ‘Fathers' 
(Pitris) of Indian mythology than to the sovereign gods. Donn, 
who is described as ‘Icing' of the Sons of Mil, may then be com" 
pared with Yama himself, ‘king of the Fathers', ‘the fiisi of 
men that died, the first that departed to the other world , . , 
the gatherer of mankind'. ‘Yama diose death, and found out 
the path for many, and he gives the souls of die dead a resting 
place/®'* 


I 

In the story of the five primeval peoples of Ireland, the waters 
of the Flood separate Cessair and her company (iom die four 
peoples who came after her. Partholdn and his people, though 
they came after the Flood, also perished from the earth leaving 
no descendants. But the dnee remaining groups of scidcrs, 
Nemed’s company, Fir Bolg and Tuatha Oanann, belong 
together. Aker the death of Nemed, the leader of the first of 
these groups, and the destruction of most of his people in a 
conflict with the Fomoiie, a remnant led by this three sons. 
Sum, larbonel the Soothsayer and Fergus Lctfaderg,* escaped 
in a ship. Fir Bolg and Tuatha De Danann were descendants 
of the fitst two of these sons, while the descendants of the third 
are said to have senled abroad. 

Unlike all their predecessors, Fir Bolg and Tuatha 
Danann were ruled by kings, and die two peoples seem to be 
complcmcntaTy to one another. We liave already seen that the 


* Fogui HilPftd w Fogui Rcdiick. 
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Tuaiha were divine wizaids or diuids. ft was Fir Bo!g, on tli« 
contrary, wito insiitmcd the poUtted division of Ireland Into 
five provinces, established the king:ship. and first administered 
justit^. The most imposing figure among ihcir kings was 
Eochald son of £rc; ‘There was no wetdng in his time save 
only dew: there was no year without harvest. Falsehoods were 
expelled from Ireland in lus time. By him was executed the 
law of jusucc fm the first xime/” Another of their kings was 

CESS.AIIt 

- Flood 

PARTKOLdK 

- Plagtic 

KEMED 


FIR BOLC TUATHA Oi DANAKN 

f tg. 4 The. Five Peopla 

Riiuial: ‘In his time weapons were first given points' (nwt= 
'spcar-'pciitu'),** In the First Battle of Mag Tuired,** Fir Bolg 
and Tuatha Dc Danann oppose one another. Nevertheless they 
ate kinsmen who speak the same language! they approach one 
another with mutual respect and they agree ro forge weapons 
for one another. One of the Tuatha voices a eulogy of the Fit 
Bolg Javelins, but the Fir Bolg sorcerers, on tlie other hand, 
play only a minor and negative role in the battle in comparison 
with Badb, Macha, the Motrigan, and the wizards of Tuatha 
De Danann. 

Among the five peoples, Tuaiha Danann and Fir Bo^ 
are clearly the spiritual and temporal elhc. In comparison with 
them the peoples of Faitboldn and Nemcd are inl^or groups 
who have no kings, and in some svays they 'look like doublets 
of one ancrthci’.” Both leaders have to contend with the 
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Fonuwc, both dear plaim, both die of plague. But Nemed's 
name means ‘holy’ or 'sacied', or a$ a noun *privtltgc*j 
*sancdty\ ‘sanctuary’, and m the earliest Irish law tracts it 
occurs ai a cam signifying all persons of ftee status. As 
MacNeill remarks;'* ‘We can hardly doubt that freemen wae 
“holy” [nmei] in the sense of being qualified to parddpaic 
in public religious rites. Caesar tells us how chose who refused 
obedience to the judicial decisions of the Druids were e.ecluded 
from the sacrifices, and bow this exclusion involved the loss of 
/urand homa.* Partholon cleared four plains, but Ncmcd cleared 
twelve and also built two royal forts. This seems to signify tliar 
Ncmtd cleared four plains for each of his three groups of 
dcscendanrs and prepared forts for the two royal groups among 
them. In other words, the immediate company of Nemed 
subserved the two groups w'hich succeeded them and which 
were included in them in poteatij. 

The characicr of Paitholdn's people is more clearly indi^ 
cared. There w*erc seven labourers in his company, two ptough>> 
men, two pbugh^rons and four oxen. Though, like the 
moire, they engaged in hunting and fishing, they were ob^ 
viously dllcts of the soil. But Partholon is also described as 
‘chief of every craft'** and many crafts wctc first practised in 
tiis time. The first guesringdiousc was made, bca was brewed 
and flesh cooked in a cauldron for guests. 'Unda the raking 
of Paithol6n was building first done in Ireland, and a quern, 
and churning, and ale.' DucUiug was instituted, and of 
Pardtoldn's two merchants, one is said to have got gold in 
Ireland, the other cattle and kinc.'^ The eldest of his chieftains 
was the son of Senboth, a name which seems to signify a serf 
or servile tenant.** Paidioldn's people have no place in any 
independent Irish story, but in modem Ireland the day of 
Parthanan falls at the end of harvest time, when the dread 
Pardran^ comes to thresh all com left standing. He is an 
agricultural demon, like the better>known eailUacb or hag who 
falls to the lot of the last to finish with the harvest, and the 
puca who befouls all ftuit left on the trees on Hallowe’en,** 
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In (crms of socul functions wc thus have ihc druid Tuaiha, 
the Fir Bolg mien, the people of Nemed to whom we have as 
^et ascribed no distinctive role other than privilege and service 
to the two ro^ groups, and lastly the husbandmen and aafiS' 
men ofPattholdn. Turning to the soeid system of the Irish as 
it is known front the caily laws and sagas, we £nd three types 
of freeman, namely, drui, 'druid' (or in later times fti, sage 
and poet), jiaiih, 'lord' or 'person exercising autiioiity', and 
hi'aire, 'fieeman'. Drut is probably derived from a root mean-' 
ing ‘to know’, and^j/ri is related to the Welsh jw'l'ed 'country', 
gwIeJig 'rulet', and the Cetman gemit 'force*, Violence'.** 
The word nitt in hi'/tirt means 'every freeman, ‘‘commonjci’* 
as well as noble,.. who possesses an irtdependent li^d srarus'.* ^ 
Similarly, the Sanskrit aryo covets the three ’noble’ or sacri'’ 
ficial classes, though philologists arc not agreed as to whether 
the two words arc cognate. Bd'-fliVr means ’cow ««’, and com-' 
paraiivc studies show that cattle^men typify the fw com^ 
moners from Indo'Eutopean rims.** This thitd estate, we 
submit, is represented among the invadexs by the people of 
Nemed—^who were d espoiled of their com and their milk and 
tltcir progeny, by the Fomoire,'** This is borne out by what is 
said about Eve names which were given successively to Tara, 
names which ate correlated with the invasions as follows t** 

The Sons of MU,., called it Temair. 

Tuaiha D£ Danaon called it Cathair Crofhind. 

Fir Bolg . , , . called h Druim Cdin, 'whither chief’ 
tains used to go’. 

Nemed .... called it Druim L^, after Liath 
son of Laignc Lcthan^las, who out 
down its tangled wood so that ‘i£r 
tem rich wm*. 

Before that it was called Fordruim—‘there was a time 
when it was a pleasant hazel wood 
in the days of the noble son of 
Oilcan*. 
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Profesor Georges Dum^ hai lekted ihc three fice class« 
in Cctt 4 c society with the ^ribmm (pdest), the kjoiriya (warrior, 
royal) and the (fanner) castes in Indkii society." b a 
series of hooks and articles published during the past twenty 
years he has traced the mnificariom of a system of three fiinc" 
tions in the mytholt^es of various people who belong to the 
Indo<-£uTopean linguistic family. These Tunedons* he des' 
cribesas:" 


/ Tlx Saettd. The relations of men with the sacred and 
with one anther under the surveillance and protection of 
the gods—on the one hand, cult, magic, and on die od>et, 
law, government; also the sovereign power exercised by the 
king or his deputies in accordance widj the will or the 
favoiv of the gods, and again, more generally, knowledge 
and intelligence, here inseparable front the nunipulatioii 
of sacred dungs, 

U Pbytics! f^rct. The use of main force, primarily though 
not solely in war, [Also the executive aspects of kingship 
and govemment.] 

Jff Fertility. This covets a wide range of related (qualities 
in which the uniting principle is less apparent. It includes 
fruitfulness in human beings, ammah and plains, but also 
food, wealth, health, peace and the fhiits of peace, as well 
^ voluptiiausncss and beauty. There is also the important 
idea of large number', applied not only co goods (abuiii' 
dance) bur also to the men who compose the social body 
(mass). 

This hierarchic structure serves as a framework of concep'' 
cion and a support for all sorts of belief^ rites and insriturions. 
So that the harmonious and orderly working of each function is 
necessary kir the welfare of society and the world. 

In Ancient India the three sacrificial castes which embodied 
Ac three functions were subserved by a fourth. This was the 
indrit caste of agricuinital workers, craftsmen, enicrtainer sand 
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other menials. ‘We hear of carpenteis, wheelwrights,^ potters, 
smiths, fishermen, dog^leaders, and hunters. There were drum^ 
mers, conch^blowcrs and flutc/players.'*' Similar skills were 
covered by the Jbuith class in andent Rome. In his Dr h'fsjitit 
latiiM, Varto Uses in succession words telatuig to olhem of the 
state and then to (i) priests, (a) militaiy affairs, and (;) per/ 
sonal fortune (degrees of wealth). Alter these come words lor 
artisans and men of special skills such as jugglers, ‘namers’, 
boxers, trackers, runners, huitiCR, and huitf^ickers.'* Likewise 
in early Ireland there was a fourth class which comprised a 
variety of people in addition to agricultural serfs. ‘The folk of 
vocal and smtrunicnta] music besides, jockeys and chatiotcen 
and steersmen and followers in feasts and retinue (0i and 
mummers and jugglers and buffoons and clowns and the 
lesser ans besides, it is in regard of the honour of those who 
keep them that d(re (honour.'pricc} is paid for them. Oiiterwise 
they have no franchise apart.’** Certain kinds of crafbmen 
attained the status of subject nemed (‘subject fieeman’) by virtue 
of their art. They were *housc>>builders, builders of ships and 
boars, and of mills, wood^arvers, chariotrmakers, tumeis, 
Ieather.-workers,fisheimen, smiths and metalworkers, and some 
others; among musicians, harpers only*.** Some of Parthtv 
ton’s cralbmen perhaps correspond to this intermediate grade, 
but in the ovct'’all social system a$ symbolized in the Invasions 
he and his labourers and his craftsmen fall naiurally into the 
fourth class. 

Even the addition of the founh function docs trot complete 
the picture. Leber Gchdle ^rem speaks of Jiut peoples, as does 
the RJ^ Veda of a toralit)' of‘Five Kindreds*. In Hindu writings 
these enigmatic Five iGndreds are variausly explained as five 
orders of divine bdngs, created beings in general, the ancestors 
of humanity, the four castes and the barbarian Nishadas.*' 
Thus, when the fifth group is included in the Indian social 
system, it is die aborigines utterly beyond the pale. Similarly 
with the Irish invasions, the one that remains to be considered 
is the primordial Cessair.** Hct company consisted of fifty 
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women and three men, namely Fiman ion of Bdehia, Bith 
son of Noah and father of Ccssair, and the pilot Ladra. TJie 
main action of their story in Ireland itims on the division of the 
women. Fintan took Cessair and sixteen others; Bith took her 
companion Bainf hind and another sixteen, w'hereas Ladra was 
left with a mere sixteen and was dissatisfied with Ills lot. 
Nevertheless U is of Itim that it is said that he died of excess of 
women—or it was the shaft of the oar that penmated his but.' 
cock*. Alter Ladra's death. Fiman and Bith shared the re-' 
maining women between them so that they then had twenty'* 
hvc each. Bith went notth and he was the next to die. When 
the women returned to Fintan and Cessair, Fintan escaped 
*aHccing before all the women* until he came to the Hill of the 
Wave (Twl Tifwiif). Bereft of her father and her husband, 
Cessair broke her heart, and all her maidens died, and tlien 
forty days after they had arrived in Ireland, came die Hood, 
fintan spent a year under the waters in a cave called ‘FJntan’s 
Grave’ above Tut Tuindc, and so survived. 

In its ovttw'helmingly female character, this company bears 
a resemblance to the Fotnoire in the time ofFattholon, among 
whom women outnumbered men in a proporciori of three to 
one. Cessair was the first to bring sheep into Ireland and it is 
noteworthy that the fomoire in Necned's time turned Ireland 
into a sheep land.‘* As wc have seen, the Fomoire are closely 
associated widt the sea and its islands, and dteir name suggests 
‘under^'Sea*. Cessair is connected with the Flood/watcrs and in 
this story women and water seem to belong together. The divi/ 
sion of the women, like tire oilier divisions we have mentioned, 
was on act of creation, a separating out. Hreir re^unionsym^ 
bolizes a return to an tindiffcrendated chaos. All this took 
place at 'The Meeting of the Three Wacers’, Ladra’s death was 
caused by women or by the oar with which be plied the waves; 
Fintan ded from the reunited women and was overwhelmed 
by the Flood. His flight before the women is reminiscent of 
inundation tales in which a petson is pursued by imipiing 
waters. 
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According to the Ion urljr numusaipt, 'The Book of Druim 
Sncchta', the nitme of the woDun who settled in Irclarid before 
the Flood was not Cessair but Banba, and she, as eponym of 
Ireland, is to be idendhed, not with water, but with the land 
that would emerge from the waten, 'the island of Banba of the 
women’. She survived the Deluge on the mountain peak of 
Tul Tuinde—‘To this present mound the waves of the Flood 
attained*—and she lived to proclaim to the Sons of Mil that 
she was older than Noah.** The peak recalls the ’primeval 
bill’ of Near Eastern cosmogonies, the first land to rise out of the 
waters of chaos.** In other words, the first woman, symbolized 
both water and land, and the two basic elements seem to be 
further personified by Cessait's husband. Fintan son of‘Ocean’ 
(BJrkrj), and her fa^er whose name means ‘World* {Bitii). 

In some versions of lehr Gddb which include Cessair’s 
expedition as one of the five invasions, it is observed that 
’others do not accept ft among the invasions',** and Nen^ 
rdus’s Hjrton’ii Bmtotim, which contains one of the earliest 
records of these traditions, begins with Panholdn and does not 
mention Cessair, Fintan, who lived to tell the tale, is duplicated 
in Tuan (of Pattholon's group) who survived all subsequent 
invasions and recounted the story in the time of Colum Cille. 
The whole scheme is thus feasible without Ossafr, So too in 
the social system, in India and elsewhere, the aborigines (like 
lire outcastes) stand outside the four principal castes; yet they 
must be represented in any complete symbol of the whole of 
mankind. 

The antecedents of the five Itish invaders offer a further clue 
to their status.*’ Tuatha De Danann came fiom a land of 
i^ie learning, Fir flolg came to gain freedom from the oppress 
sion of overlords, but Partholdn was an outlaw who fled from 
his homeland after killing his fkher, and die plague which 
overtook his people is seen as retribution for hfs crime. The 
company of Cessair also Icfi their homeland in disgrace, Noah, 
so the story goes, had refused to admit them into the ark, 
declaring that ‘this is no ship for robbers and no den of thieves’. 
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Surtdedng tbem&elvcs from the Cod of Noih, the outcasts set 
up an idol and worshipped it, and dien proceeded to build an 
2^ of their own,** While Bith, the lather of Cessair, is an 
apccryplKl son of Noah, the anccstiy of all the post-diluvian 
invadm is traced hack to AJthcchda son of Magog son of 
Japheth son of Noah,** Akbethdot the first unbibltcaJ name in 
this pcd^tec, is a derivative of tddxeb, ‘cburl', 'rem-payer'. 
Aithechda was the near ancestor of Pattholdn (Function FV) 
and the remote ancestor of Nemed, Nemed was the immediate 
ancestor of Fergus who settled abroad—so that his people 
(Function HI) took no part in the later stiu^Ic for supremacy 
—and the temote ancestor of the two ruling peoples, Fir Bolg 
(Function fl) and TuatJia Dc Danann (Function I). As will 
be seen from the diagrams opposite, this is almost a replica of 
Hocart’s analysis of the rcladotiship between the Indian castes.** 


CHAPTER V 


A Hierarchy of Provinces 

'Whacevn exists i$ fivdbltl' 

T^rnRlYAKA/DPANISKAD, ]| 7. 

MoDEltK Irelans comprises four great proviDccs, Coiuiachtt 
Ulster, Leinster, and Mnmtcr, whose origin Ua beyond the 
beginning of recorded history. Yet, the Irish word for ‘pio^ 
virite* is (iited, which means a ‘fifth', not a‘fourth*, and the 
expression ‘five fifths of Ireland* is familiar to all who speah 
die Gaelic tongue. The andquity of this fivcdold conception 
cannot be doubted, but tradition is divided as to the identity 
of the fifth fifth. Lihor C^hAla ^reim anribuccs the original divi^ 
sion into five provinces to Fir Bolg.> These setders were led by 
five brothers and they shared Ireland between them. The fifth 
province of that division consisted of a subdivision oi Munster, 
and in accordance with this, Ireland is represented throughout 
most of the early Utcraturc as consisdnig of Connacht, Ulster, 
Leinster, and ‘the two Munsters* (East Munster and West 
Munster). It was held that all five province met at the Stone of 
Divisions on the Hill of Uisncdi, which was bditved to be the 
mid/point of Ireland. 

The alternative tradition* is that the fifth province was Meath 
'the Middle'. This is a common belief among present^ 
day Itishmcn who arc unfomiliar with the tukoiical literature, 
and it is not a recent invention. A poem which is attributed 
to Mael Mura, a tdnth.'ccittuiy poet, tells of a revolt of the 
vassal tribes of Irebnd under the kings of the four provinces, 
a revolt in which Fiachu, King of Tara, was killed. After 
a period of misnile, the legitimate dynasty was restored in 
the person of Fiachu'i son, Tuaihal Techtmar, who defeated 
the vassal tribes in each of the four provinces^-Connacht, 
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Ulster, Leinster and Munster. According to some medieval 
texts, it was Tuathal who ertated the central province of Meath 
by caking a pottiaii of each of the other provinces; Keating 
stales that before Tuailial's contjucsi Meath was but a minor 
kingdom (taatb) around Uisnrch. Wc most, however, con*' 
sider a body of comparative evidence before accepting the view 
chat the central province, without which no province could be 
called a ‘fifth’ in this scheme, was the result of a mditaiy con/ 
quest in the second cemury a.d. 

What we have to try to understand is ihe meaning of the sub/ 
division of an island into four parts each of which is called a 
fifth, and the existence of two apparently incompactble ttadi/ 
tions—ndibei of which can be shown to be more authentic 
than the other—which, respectively, locate the implicit fifth 
fifth at die ceiute and as an entity within one of die oeher four. 
In the Middle Irish text called ’The Settling of the Manor of 
Tara’,* which rektes how the tcnitonal divisions were cotv 
firmed at the beginning of the Christian era by a supernatural 
authority, both these concepdom of the five/fold smiaurc of 
Ireland ate ic/authendcaied, and there is no indication that the 
writer of this remarkable document was aware chat the one is 
inconsistent with the other. The text relates thar, in the reign of 
Diarmait son of Cctball (a.d. 5 45 ''$ 65 ), the nobles of lic>- 
land protested against the extent of the royal domain, and that 
Fintan son ofBochra was summoned ro Tara, ftom his abode 
in MonsEer, to define its limits. Seated in the judge's seat at 
Tara, Fintan reviewed the history of Iteland 60m Cessair to 
the Sons of Mil, and told of a strange personage called TrC' 
fuilngid Tre^cochair who suddenly appeared at a gathering of 
the men of Ireland on rhe day when Cluisi was cmcifted. This 
stranger was fair and gigantic stature, and it was hr who 
controlled the rising and the setting of the sun. In his kfi hand 
he carried stone tablets and in his right a branch with three 
fruits, nuts, apples, and acorns. He inquired about the 
chronicles of the men of IieLind, and they replied that they 
had no old Khtortans.' Yc wiU have thar from me,’ said he. '1 
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will establish for you die progression of the stories and ebro/ 
nicies of the health of Tata itself with the four qiuuters of 
Ireland round about; for I am the truly learned witness who 
explains to all everything unknown/ And he continued: 
'Bring to me then seven from every quarter of Ireland, who are 
the wisest, die most prudent and most cunning also, and the 
shanachies of the king himself who ate of the hearth of Tata; 
for it is tight that the four quarters (should be present) at the 
partition of Tara and its chroiucles, that each may take its 
due share of the chronicles of Tara/ 

It will be observed that the basic Idea here is that Ireland 
consists of four quatters and a centre—the provinces of Con/ 
nacltt, Ulster, Ldnstet, Munster, and Meath, This arrange/ 
ment was confirmed by Trefuilngid, and in leaving that 
ordinance with the men of Ireland he gave Fintaii some berries 
fiom his branch, Fintan planted them where he thought they 
would grow, and fiom them arc the five trees; the Ash of 
Tonu, Ac Bole of Ross (a comely yew), Ac Oak of Mngna, 
the Bough of Dathi (an ash), and the Ash of populous Uis/ 
occh. Though Ac location of most of Acse five places is on/ 
cctfain, there can be no doubt Aat the underlying idea is that 
Ac trees symbob'ze the Anr quartets around Ae centre. 

The confirmation of Ais pattern by Fintan on TreAilngid's 
auAoriry at Tara was nor, howxv^, the end of the matter. 
'Tlicn Ac nobles of Ireland came ... to accompany Fmran 
ro Uisnech, and Acy took leave of one another on the top of 
UisDCch. And he set up in Aeir presence a pJliar/stone of five 
ridges on Ae summit of Uisnech. And be ass^ned a ridge of h 
to every province In Ireland, Ibi Aus ate Tara and Uisnech in 
Ireland, as its two kidneys are in a beast. And he marked out a 
Jorracb Acre, Aat is, Ae portion of each province in Uisnech, 
and Fintan made Ais lay after arrangmg the pillat'Stone.* In 
Ae by Fintan defines the extent of each of fW five provinces, 
and Acy are not MeaA and rhe four quaiieis but Ae provinces 
of the Fir Bolg Aviston—Connacht, Ulster, Leinster, and Ac 
two Mmstets, ‘So Fiiuaii Aen testified Aat it Is tight to take 
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[he five provinces of Irebnd Jrtfr/t Tara ani Uitixcb, aod that it is 
r^bt for them also to take them irom each province in Ire^ 
land!* The two akernative ideas may be tepresented as follows— 
and they art alteniativies, for to merge them together sh pro^ 
vinccs must be reckoned with, and that would belie the very 
name for a province—*a fifth’. 



Fig, 4 The Five Provinoes 


The reader will no doubt have observed the coinddence io 
number between the Five Pro'Gaelic Invasions of Ireland and 
rhe five provinces as described in Lehar Ci^ila ^renit. The 
authenticity of four of the invasions and of four of the pro^ 
vinces is beyond dispute, whereas the dhagreement of the 
authorities as to whoher the prediluvian Ccssair should be 
reckoned among the invasions may be compared wifo the un<' 
certain status of ibe second Munster as the fifth of the five pro/ 
vinces. The analc^ may be rarrird a step further. If we 
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exclude Ccssaix, diere 3 ie still the Sons of Mil to turn the 
remainii^ four invasions into five. Similarly with the provinces, 
if \ive exclude the second fifth of Munster there is room for the 
central fifth of Meath. These correspondences may be tabulated 
as fttUows: 


IMVAStONS P^ROVtNCES 


The Sons of Mil 

Meath 

Four Pfc/Gaeiic Inva/ 
sions 

Four Provinces 

Cessair 

The second Munster 


2 

Leaving Cessair and the second Mumter aside ft)r the moment. 
It can be shown further that the lour great provinces and die 
centre constitute a hierarchic system which corresponds to that 
of the invasions from Pajtholon to the Sons of Mih When the 
representatives of the four quaiters and of the Manor of Tara 
had been assembled ti^cther as we have just described, the 
supemanual Trefuilngid asked: *0 Fintan, and Ireland, how 
has u been paimioned, where have things been therein?’ ’Easy 
to say/ said Fintan, ’^knowtedge in the west, batde in the north, 
prosperity In the east, music in the soudi, kingship in the 
cenne,’ Then Tre&ilngid proceeded to indicate in detail the 
attributes of each quarrer and the middle. There is some ova^ 
lapping in these desaiptiom which blurs the clear disunctions 
drawn hy Fintan, but we will give them in full, italicizing the 
items to which we wuh to draw atfcndon. 
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West (Connacht) 

LEAILNINC (Fis)t foundadoRS* teachki, aliiance, jui^ent, 
chronicles, counsels, stories, histories, science, ccmdiness, eloquence, 
beauty, modcity (lit. blushing), boumy, abundance, w^th. 

North (C/Zfier) 

BATTLE (Cith)i contentions, bordibood, roujh places, strfes, 
haugbtirtesf, unprqfitithleness, pride, captures, assaults, Redness, luars, 
corflicts. 

East (Leinster) 

PROSPEfilTY (Blith), supplies, heeMves (? ccasa), contests, 
feats of anm, haustbolJert, nobles* wonders, £0od custom, ^ood 
manners, splendour, abundance, dignity, strength, uvahh, bouse' 
bolding, many arts, accoutrements (l), many treasures, satin, serge, 
silks, cloths (’), green spotted clotls (i), hospitality. 

South (Munster) 

MUSIC (Scis), water&jls (esa*), fairs (oenalgi), nobles, 
reavers, knowledge, subtlety, musicianship, minstrelry, 

wisdom, honour, musk, Icamttig, teaching, wairtoiship 
(fiansa), jiddjell'playing, vehemence, fierceness, poedcal art. 
advQcajcy, modesty, code, retinue, feculity. 

Cent IE (Meath) 

KINCSHIP, stewards, dignity, primacy, stability, establish" 
ments, supports, destructions, warriorship, ch^oteership, 
soldiery, prindpality, higlvkingship, ollavcsUp, mead, bounty, 
ale, renown, fame, prosperity. 

Learning and Battle clearly rc&r to the aiistoeradc functions 
of the druids and the waxdois, and their ascription to Connacht 
and Ulster fully accords with what we have said about the 
superiotity of Conn's Half. In Chapter U we observed that the 
Myihologica] Cycle of Tuatha De Danann was characterized 
by wizardry, the CuChulalnn Cycle fay heroism and the 
Fenian Cycle by romance. It remains 10 add that Tuatha 
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D anat in firsi appcattd in Ireland cn a mniuitain of Cott'- 
maicne Rdn In Connacht and that Mag Ttured, the scene of 
the great battles which form the central theme of this cycle is 
also in Connacht.* The warrior Cycle of CuChulainn it the 
Ulster Cycle, while the Fenian Cycle, the tales f}f the ordinary 
people, are located mainly in the South of Ireland.* The three 
qualities which we have discerned In these three cycles thus 
have their tespective provenance—thinking in the West, willing 
in the Nforth, feeling in the South. 

The coircbtion of provinces with functions makes the great 
epic of the CuChulainn Cycle more intelligible. It comme^ 
moratrs a Struggle between iht two attstoctatic provinces of 
Connacht and Ulster, in which the prot^onisis are Queen 
Medb of Connacht on the one hand, and King Conchobar and 
his nephew CuChulainn on the other. Professor Dumezil has 
singled out "Soveie^nty’^ in its magical and judicial aspects as 
the primary attribute of Function I, and we have seen th« 
Medb personifies Sovereignty. It is said that Conchobar had 
been Medb*s Erst husband, and her descirion of him against 
his will is said to ha ve been the &si cause of the Tm.^ On the 
other hand, the immediate cause of the Tm was that Medb 
coveted U [sterns great bull. Tire bull symbolizes the warrior 
function both in Rome and in India.* Thus the Tdkt appears 
as an example of the classic struggle between the priestly and 
the warrim classes, each of which tends to usurp the functions 
and privileges of the other. It may be compared with the First 
Battle of Mag Tuired between the Tuatha wizards and the Fir 
Bolg warriors. That b:utlc belongs to the Mythological Cycle 
and in it the warriors are de&ated, but the warriors are victorious 
in the strode of the warrior Cycle. 

It wdl be ttmcmbcied that Mug Nuadat gained possession 
of the Southern Half, the Half of Mug, by fe^'ng the people, 
and that when Vernon and £ber originally divided the countiy 
into two, tlie harper went to the South and endowed the 
Southern Half with music In perpetuity. In the Evribld divi^* 
sion which we are now di^ssing, these two attributes. 
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'Prosperity* and 'Music* arc separated and allocated respectively 
to Leinster and Munster, the two provinces of the ^uthent 
Half, here identilicct wttli 'Hast' and 'South*. 'Prospetiiy*, com' 
bined in our text with such other attributes as wealth, abuii' 
dance and hospitality, singles out Leinster as the province of the 
Farmers, the third estate, and this Is in full ^icement with 
what is told of Leinster. Laigne Lethan'glas, father of Liath, 
the representative of thf ptfple Nmd in a text tjuoied in 
Chapter IV,* is the eponym of the Leinstermen (Lmim). We 
have noted that the usual term for ordinary freeman is hi^shtt 
'cow'freeman', and it is recounted that throughout the early 
centuries of Irish history the people of Leinster were obliged to 
render to the high/king of Ireland a tribute known as the 
hiratna, 'cow'counting*. Several talcs arc told about Leinster's 
revolts against this obitgation, among them the story of the 
Battle of Dun Bolg.’* In this story, young Leinstermen arc 
smuggled into the king of Inland s camp, hidden in baskets 
loaded on to three hundred teams of twdvc oxen each. Straw 
is laid over the men and food upon tire straw. 'What are the 
Leinstetmen doingj’ asks the king of Ireland of a Leinster spy 
who has been sent ahead to collaborate with the attackers. 
'They are prepadug food for you, and never have you had more 
satisfying mcati tircy ore bailing their swine, their beeves and 
their bacon/hogs.’ 'Who goes there*’ cry the men of Oriel as 
the procesaon makes it way to the king’s camp. 'Soon told,* 
comes the answer, 'Leinster’s servanrs laden with the king of 
Ireland's provision^.* Feeling the baskets, the challengers £nd 
nothing but food. 'It is the food that’s comc,^* says the spy, as 
the imnidcis reach the middle of the camp. The oxen ore tuv 
loaded, wild horses are set loose to bring confusion iiuo tire 
camp, and the Ldnstermen arise out of the boskets and rout 
the l^g of Irclond's men. Here the Leinstermen identify them/ 
selves with the products of the third 'function'. Thus die 
^iUipiitha Brahmitta:: ‘the king is the cater, the yeomanry food'. 


* Page III, 
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*the yeontJuuy i$ another’s mbiitaiy» anothn's food', and again, 
Vhatevar belongs lo the yeomanry, the nohicnun has a share 
initV" 

Two of the most famous hosts of Irish story, Mac Dathd and 
Oa Dctga, had their abode in Leinster,^ * while die tale called 
'The Melodies of Buebet's House'** brings out the oppressive 
as well as the benevolent side of rhe relationship between the 
king and the third estate. Buchet, ofthe higlvtdng, was a 

Letnsterman 'rich in kine',’* and a paragon of hospitality. 
With him in fosterage was Ethne, daughter of Cathaer Mdr, 
King of Ireland, and Cathacr's twelve tons used to come guai/ 
ing with large companies, so that his seven herds of cattle were 
reduced to seven cows and a bull. It was in vain that Buchet 
sought redress from the aged king who, unable to restrain hh 
sons, advised him to leave the country. Buchet, with his old 
wife and Ethne, then dwelt in a hut in the ^rest until they 
were discovered there by Cormac mac Aiit, the future king of 
Ireland. As a bride>'price for Ethne, Cormac gave Buchet so 
many lierds that be could not take them all ba^ to Leinster. 

'The song of Buchet’s house to the companies: his 
laughing cry to the companies; "Welcome to youl It will 
be well to you with us! Let it then be well to us with you!” 
The song of the fifty warriors with their purple garments 
and their armouis, to make music when the companies 
were drunk. The song, too, of the fifty maidens in the 
midst of the house, in ihcit purple dresses, with their 
gnlden^yellow manes over their garments, and their song 
delighting the host. The song of the fifty harps afterwards 
till moining, soothing the host with music/** 

If Leinster represents the third function, the only function 
left for Munster is die fourth, that of the Serf. And it is noto^ 
worthy that Mug Nuadat ('Servant ofNuadu*) is the epony/- 
mous ancestor of die ruling peo|des of Munster only, while 
Leinster, the East, is often roconsistently counted as pan of 
Conn's Half.** lo the succession of mythical Nuuster Mugs, 
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the SOD of Mug Lima is followed hy Mug N^it and th^ by 
Mug Nuad^aJ* It has recently been argued'* etwt the 

lumc of a matriarch of Munster, is a feuiiiunc form of Mw^, 
While Munster and her rulers signify the Sootli, Lcitisicr’t 
positioti is ambiguous, like the role of Ncmed in the story of 
the Invasions, and like the sutus of the hi'me who, though 
a fteeman, was notmally a client of a ruling noble and 
therefore a tcnt/payct {(iiVkerlj). 

The story of 'The Expulsion of the Oessi’" also helps to 
define the position of Munster in the liicrarchy. The Dlssi s 
name means ‘vassals' and they may be compared with the Vedic 
iSsat and dasyifS {'foes', 'demons', 'slaves') who were both tp 
restiial enemies and demons. The champion of the Odssi kills 
the high^king'i son, who lias taken his niece without his coiv 
sent, and he maims the high'-king liimsclf. As a result, the 
Dcssi ate expelled from Brega, the seat of the high^king. Like 
ihc lowly Paitholdn, the slayer of his king, they become out/ 
laws. Wandering in the South of Ireland, they aetjuire terri' 
tory for a while in Leinster, but it is in .Munster tlicy eventually 
settle and there they claim equal freedom with the ruling people. 
Though Macdoncll's remark concerning the Vedic references 
to the iaryus 'the line between what i$ historical and mythical 
is not cl^y dtawn’,'* may be equally applicable to tlte Dcssi, 
the story purpotts to show why the were to be found as 
vassal peoples in die southern half of Ireland. They were also 
to be found in Meath—£bt Meath was a teplica of the whole. 

Again, the chameterkadon of Munster as the provuicc of 
Musk identifies it with the foutd) function. We have already 
drawn attention to the association of craftsmen with low^lass 
musicians in Irisli and other sodedcs.** Among the 'folk of 
vocal and instrumental music* in Ireland, only the ha^ht 
could aspire to the rank offteeman—and he only on condition 
that he 'accompanies nobility'.** A gloss in the Laws dc&cs 
the unliec musicians as singers of iron&n, Tlw word crinm is 
also used of the buzzing of a fly.** In Wales, minstrels were 
called and a homonym <Ut means 'flics’.** At die bottom 
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of the scale in InrUnd were the dUrepu cable erfiftan, 
lewd, ribald rbjrmeis or bufFoom who went about in bands. 
There is an account** of a band of nine of them, jet-black and 
h^, chanang fiom nighifan till dawn upon the grave of a 
k^ alter his burial. They are likened to demons of hell, and 
when th^ are dispersed by Mass and holy water they appear in 
the air above in the form of jct/black birds. Though satire was 
pemussible to all poets, the saiirtst as such is classed with ‘the 
sons of dc^h and bad men—fools, jesters, bnUbons, outlaws, 
lathers, harlots—who hold demon banquets.** In India too 
the labourer caste, with its lowly musicians, pcrsodlies the 
demons,** 

A medieval text, which gives the chatacterwtics of die king^ 
ships and peoples in Ireland, assimilates MumterV two king.' 
ships to files and its peoples to b«s.*^ Flies are believed to be 
embodiments of demons, witches, or the souls of the dead by 
J^y peoples, including South American Indians, and not 
thoe beh^** can be denved &om the notoriety of Bedze.' 
bub, king of gnats and flks, in medieval Europe. Ahdman, 
the Persian god of darkness, used to appear in nature as a fiy' 
It was in the form ofa fly that the demon ordcath brought 
dreay and destmerion to dead bodies, {It is said that Adam 
who was given dominioD over all animals, had no power over 
insects.) The five r^ of the Hng in India and Burma** 
3 «m to cotrespond to the four castes together with the klne'' 
ship: cmwn (kingship), umbrella (priest), sceptre (wamor). 
i^dal (commoner) and/y-u-irk (jof). Whereas the symbols of 
me tot t^cc castes represent their respective functions, that of 
me founh is an instiumcnr with which to exclude them, it is 
in sevaat countries a symbol of rank. 

We now leave die four quarters and mm to the ‘Centre' 
wh^ key word is 'Kingship', Most of the attributes ascribed 
to this province, apan fiom 'higlvkingship' which is peculiar 
to Itself, have already been met with in the ouattcis. The 
pntrc ^mbina die outstanding features of all the fnnenons. 
Except for the mcliidon of ihe foun]] dm records 
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wicli the nature of kingship, whether central or loeaL” fn 
his comparative study of kingship,** Hocart demonstrates that 
over a g^eat part of the world kings, who were believed to be 
divine, had three cssendal attributes: jiisrice, victory, and the 
power to give frutcfulncss to the earth and health to mankind. 
Kings personify justice, whether they themselves exercise the 
judicial function or notj victory too belongs to them even 
though the actual defence of the realm may be in other hands, 
and however remote they may be from ;^ncultural labours, the 
fertility of the earth depends upon them. Of these three anri/ 
huies the primary one is justice, and it is fiom the kings 
justice that victory and prosperity ensue. 

So ir was with the king of Ireland, and also with the lesser 
kings. Thanks to the righteousness of Cormac mac Airt s 
government and judgements, calves were born after only 
three mondu* gestation, evety ridge produced a sackful of 
wheat, the rivers abounded with salmon, and there were not 
enough vessels to hold the milk that flowed from the cows.** 
As Professor Oillon has pointed out,** texts offering ‘Instiuc*' 
tions to a Prince* lay great emphasis on the power ofTruth as a 
picTcquisite ftK a successful reign. The oldest of them declares: 


'By the prince's truth great peoples arc ruled. 

‘By the prince's truth great mortality is warded off from 
men. 

‘By the prince's truth great battles are driven off mto the 
enemies’ counoy. 

'By the prince's truth every right prevails and every vessel 
is fuU in his reign- 

‘By the piince’s truth fair weather comes in each String 
season, wimet fine and frosty, spring dry and windy, 
summer warm with showers rain, autumn with heavy 
dews and fruitful. For it is the prince's falsehood that 
biiiigs perverse weather upon wicked peoples, and dries 
up the fruit of the earth.'** 

1 
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testimony could be adduced &om a variety of Irish 
texts, and in Wales a vaticinatoty poem in the Black Book of 
Canmrtfaea speaks of years to come when there will be ‘false 
kings and failing fruit'.** So much did the stabdicy of the 
realm depend on righteousness that in one Irish stoty the pan 
of the house of Tara where a king pronounced a false judgment 
'slid down die deep declivity'’ where it stood ‘and will so abide 
for ever*.** As in other lands, the falsehood which brought 
catastrophe was not limited to lying and wrong judgement. 
Wrongful succession and wrongful marriage had the same 
results. During the rcigii of die usurper Cairbre Caitchcann 
there was oiily one grain on each scalk of corn and one acorn 
on each oak, die rivers were empty of fish, the cattle tnilkless.** 
As the result of Conn C^iathach^s marriage with die sinful 
B^uma 'there was no com or milk in Ireland'.** But 'a 
prince's truthfulness—it is known—is a conflict which brings 
debility on (enemy) hosts; it brings milk into the world, it 
brings com and mast'.** 

The three qualities essential to a king arc defined in a negative 
way in Queen Medb's requirements in a husband. He must be 
'without jealousy, without and without niggardliness'.** 
Jealousy would be a fatal weakness in a judge, as would fear in 
a waniDT and tii^ardliness in a fanner. The higher the status, 
ihc more exacting are the standards that go with it, and it is 
noteworthy that the most reprehensible sin of each class is to 
indulge in the foibles of the next class below it. Meanness may 
be excused in a serf, but h is a denial of the farmet's vocation; 
fear is not incomparible with ibe peaceful cole of the firmer, 
but it is the warrioi's greatest disgrace; Jealousy, as we have 
seen, is a trait of the warrioi's charaacr, the correbtive of his 
viituc, but it can undemtine the itnpairialiiy tequired in a 
judge. A king must have the virtues of all the funcrions witlv 
out their weaknesses. The same doctrine may be found in the 
ancient laws of India. Transgressors of high caste are liable to 
heavier penakies chan (hose oflow caste, and from this point of 
view it is the serf, not the kir^, who can do no wrong.** And 
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with ihis we must call a Inlt to our d^iession on the 
of kingship, a digrasion ptompted by the nted to comidcr 
why all the Tuaoions^ are teptesented among die attributes 
of the central province. 

The text on which we have based our discussioii of the hicr^ 
archy of provinccs» survives only in late medieval manusciipcsj 
though there is mention of ^The Story of the Manor of Tara 
in the dtnditiicbcs,^* The provincial distribution of functioiis 
can* however^ be showrn to be older than the Middic Ages- 
Its main outlines appear iu a poem ascribed to the nindi' 
century poet. Marl Mura:** 

todk the north 

As the inhoitatKC of hh race. 

With ihcir andcst Inrct with ihcii good torttme. 

With thdi laws- 

'With thrif fom«$cs, with ihdr troops. 

Fierce, active: 

With ihdr rash Fghti* 

With thdi cattle. 

*£.bcT took the south of Itdaad, 

The order was so agreed upom 
With m activity widioui po^xt. 

With 13 haimotty. 

^W'ith ill excclIaMZCi, with its grandeur (humfliry).* 

With 13 bospiiality, 

With its vivacity combined with hanliiics$ (viilhoiii 
hatshiKss), 

With 13 Tovelinrti (fesiivity), with ira purity.* 

Comparative evidence shows that the system is of even gr&uer 
anttejuity. Ari Indian leacpbook for kings gives a detailed 
atcount of die by-^ut of a royal foii**^ In the eenac of the fort iS 
the apartment of the gods and the ‘honourable liquor house' 


Tht wolds tit brieketi arc alimutivc radii^ from the Book sf Lceut, 
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(like the mead^rding lull of Tan)^ with the king a little m 
the north orcenne. Around all this aie sirangcd the quarters of 
the four castes; the priests in the North, the wairior^noblcs in 
die East, the fanners in the South and the serfs in the Wcsl The 
order, proc^ding in a clockwise diiecnon, is the same as in the 
Irish scheme, bat wheteas the Irish scheme begins with the 
priests (learning) in the West, the Indian priests arc placed in the 
North. The evidence u our disposal docs not enable us to 
account for this difference.'** But more remarkable than any 
divergence in derail is the presence both m Ireland and in 
India of the curious idea that social classes have to do wicli the 
points of the compass. 

The cotrelaiion between peoples, functions and provinces 
which we adumbrated earUer in this chapter can now be 
tabulated in more detail: 


Propk 

FumtiOfi 

Cof/e or 
Ciarr 


The Sons of 
Mil 

_— 

Kiag^ 

Meath 

Tuarba Di 
Danann 

I 

Pdcsis 

Connacht 

Fir Bolg 

II 

Wamors 

Uker 

Ncmcd 

III 

Fanom 

Leinster 

Panholdn 

IV 

Serfs 

Munster 

Ccssair 

— 

Aborigines 

The second 




Munster 


1 

We have sail to consider ihe alicmaiive location of the fifth 
fifth. Modern historiaru regard the allocation of two fifths to 
Munster as a spurious tradition invented by the ancient history 
iarts, but we have already suggested titat the analogy betweot 
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what tna/ be called the ’centra] fifth’ and the ’outer fifth’, on the 
one hand, and the invasions of the Sons of MU and of Cessair 
on the other, Is a sufBclem jusiiftcatton for considering both 
tradidons seriously. To equate the royal ccniral province with 
the Sons of Mil, ancestors of the kings of Tara, is appropriate 
enough, and if one had to search on the iace of IneUnd (or a 
territory to correspond ro the prcAliluvian Cessatr, whom wc 
have equated with the chaos that preceded die emergence of the 
castes, it would be impossible to find a more fining location 
than the farthermost exirenuty of the province of the ‘Servant’ 
king. Jr behoves us therefore to look mote closely at some of the 
tiadidom concerning Munster as a whole, and West Munster in 
panicular. 

In discussing the Five Primeval Invasions wc observed [bar 
whereas Nemed’s people. Fir Botg, and Tuatha Dc Damnn 
belong together, Panbolon and C^air arc separated &om them 
by pbgue and Flood. Similarly, the province of Munster 
stands apan from the other provinces. The ctinent opinion is 
that ihc over'']otc{ship of the lung of Tata was not rccognked in 
Munster until the ninth centuty.^^ Munster has a measure of 
autonomy and it has a hierarchy of its own which o^roduces 
that of the superior realm. Like Trebnd itself, it is divided, nor 
only into two, but into five**—North, Slouih, Fast, West, and 
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Tcmair Lu^jchra in Mumtcr k the otiljr Tcnuir of 
note besides Tenuir Brega (Tara) and »ii the two stones about 
five brothers etieouRicring the Sovereignty of Ireland, the king 
who is revealed is, in the one case, Nidi ancestor of ihc Ui 
Ndll who for many centuries were able to assert thdr claim to 
the kingship of Tara, in the odier Lugaid LaJgde^ ancestor of 
the J^rainn of Munster. In the text on w'hich we have based this 
chapter the attributes of Munster arc almost as all>^mbractng 
as those of the Central X^rovince—they include knowledge, 
wisdom, learning, teaclung, and poetic art, warrionhip, and 
fertility, as well as attributes which connect it with the fourth 
Tuiiction'. It is a world in itself 

This separateness and scUVsufiiciency of Munster is oevenho 
less a concomitant of its peculiar role in the wider cosmology— 
a role which has many facets. Fizstly, Munster is associated with 
the dead. The House of Donn and the world of the dead lie 
off the coasT of West Munster, and a story wliich rdU of the 
return of the dead Caflte to confirm a statement made by Mon/ 
gin in Ulster says that he was first heard approaching in Corco 
Dutbne in West Munstn.** ‘The House of Donn* occurs too 
as a name for Munster or its royal house.^* MacNcili reckoned 
that five-'sixths of the inscriptions on memorial stones in 
Ireland arc located in the three sourh'western counties of 
Wacetiord, Cork, and Kerry, and they arc paidculaily numcr> 
ous in die barony of Corco Duibne.** Among the invaders it 
was the oomparues of Cessair and Paitholon who perished 
uncrly. 

Secondly, Munster is pre-eminently the province of female 
supernatural personages. 'The Sid of Munster* is known as 
'The Sid of die White 'Women*. Ireland is someumes called 
‘the land of Anann', and A nan o, described in Connac's 
Glossary as *the mother of the gods of Ireland', is comme¬ 
morated in the name of two hills, *Tbc Paps of Anann’, near 
Kiltacney in Mumwi. Also associated widi a Munster district 
b£bliu, sister of Lug, who was a wife of Fiotan son of fldchra 
('Ocean'). Ainc, variously described as wife and daughter of 
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Maiiatinin mac Lit, and grand/diUgliWT of Dorm of Umicch, 
gave her name to the Munster hill Cnoc Aine which. like the 
Paps of Anann, was a riit-dwclling.** The Cdilletb, or Old 
Woman, of Beare is known not only in Iceland bin also in 
Scotland, where she is said to be 'the most tremendous figure 
in Gaelic mytli to/day'.‘* Mountains, bkes and islattds owe 
their existence or their location to her. and cairns arc said to be 
stones that have fallen &om her apron. Scare is a peninsula of 
West Munster, and a note in the medieval Book of Lecan 
says the C^ilUcb was of the Corco Duibne, to whom it was 
bequeathed that ‘they shall never be without some wonderful 
caillech among them’.** ‘This is why she was called the Old 
Woman of Beare: she had fifty fosterichildicn in Beare. She 
passed into seixn periods of youth, so that every husband used to 
pass &om her to death of old age and so that her grande 
children and grcat^andchildren were peoples and races.'^* 
Munster is the primeval world, the place of origin. On its 
west coast are the landing places of several of the mythical iiv 
vadcis, including Dtin lu mBarc in Corco Duibne where 
Cessair came to land. Under the name of Banba, this first 
wo man lived to meet the Sous of MU on Sliab Mis, again in 
Corco Duibne. Tul Tuinde where Finian, or aliemarively 
Banba, survived the Flood, is likewise in W«t Munster, accortb 
ing TO the Fir Bolg division of Ireland. On Valentia Island off 
the west coast of Mnnstet dwelt the wizard Mug Ruith who 
lived dirough nineteen idgns.** Seit means *old'. and Sen, 
Sengann, Ro^en, Sniach, Sengarman, ScnUech, Senan, 
Senfiacail—who appear in diverse stories—^aie alt Munster 
characters.** Again, the £rainn are believed by historians to be 
aboriginal inhabitants who were already in Ireland when the 
Caeb anived. Unlike other tribes, their pedigree is traced, not 
to the Sons of Mil, but to Lugaid, the son of ftfi**—the fore^ 
runner who was kilted by Tuatha Dc Danann. Their name is 
traditionally linked with that of Ireland (j^riu), and their pre^ 
scncc is recorded for many parts of the countty, but the Sot 
^raitm, ‘the Old £rainn‘, belonged to Munster.** 
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To describe Munster as the province of the dead, and as the 
province of female and ancient personages, is ro stress only 
some of the more obvious pcculanrtes of its character, ft is a 
land of surprises, as was dlcovctcd by King Fedlimtd and his 
men when tl^cy approached the house of Gtilide of West 
Munster, in a snowstorm. Culidc W'as the sharpest and bitter/ 

lampooner in Itdand, ready to ask anything of anybody, but 
*tior good at giving*. He had three daughters, ‘Fly*, ‘Smasher’ 
and ‘Scream*, and he sent one of them to parley with the visitors, 
‘to see whether they will pass us by tonight*. She confronted the 
king with a most discouragti^ account of the poverty of the 
household—the old food had gone, the new had not come, the 
women were pregnant, the cows barren and devoid of milk, 
the mice were active, and even the liard benches were rotten. 
Eventually, the girl led the king by the hand into the house. 
He stayed for three days and three nights, and never during his 
tdgn ^d he fare better as regards whitemeaL*** 

The paradoxical natuie of Munster manilests itself in many 
ways. If the kingship of Munster is 'like a fly*, the people ate 
‘like bees', and in Celtic tradition, bees have a secret wisdom 
and hail from Paradise,*^ The supcmarural beings of Munster 
have a dual nature. Ccssair, the outcast, is also Banba the 
queen, Fintan the idolator is the sage of the ages. Mug NuaJat, 
the ’Servant' king is also known as £<^an the Great 
Mir), Mugaiu. the Munster queen, seems to be the same person 
as Mor of Munster.** The story goes that the kings of Ireland 
were seeking Mdr. Her 'House* is pointed out at the western 
extremity of Corco Duibne, and when the sun t$ shining it is 
said that ’Mdr is on Iter throne*. Fiman changes his form, and 
the Old Woman of Beam renews her youth, time and time 
again. A similar metamorphosis appean in a Fenian story In 
which Firm’s desdny is revealed by a visitant horn the Otlter 
World. This stranger was Crdnanach—^his name is suggestive 
—from Sid at Femuin, the Sid of Munster, and he appeared, an 
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enormous, black, mts^hapen churl, upon Filings hunrii^/ 
mound. He brought our two |up« and played ‘so that wounded 
men and women in travail would have iallen asleep at the 
exquisite music which he made’. Later, ‘As the light of day 
came ihcTC came upon the chuil a ETCautiful Ibim and shapes 
lincss and tadlanoe, so that thete was a delightful beauty upon 
Eiim... and he had die demeanour of a high'king, and there 
was the charm of a youth In bis figure/** 

We have coiuincCTed die Music of the South with low^kss 
cnienaincrs, but this gives only one side the picture. Time 
and again, both id the early litcratoie and in folktales, sweet 
music is revealEd to be one of the essential atenbutes of the 
Orber World. Its sound often heralds the approach of the 
supernatural, and by means of it the rnidbik place men and 
womcd under enchantment. Just as, in the story of the Sons of 
Mil, the learning of the North is set over against the music of 
the South, so the ilij Veia beats witness to the fundamental 
opposition of the brahmans and the GanJboTVutf ^*—beings who 
dwdl in a world apart and whose name is also used with 
re^iencc to human musicians. In the ^tapatba Brabmaffst, 
Words and Chant (Rfit and arc equated with Earth and 

Heaven, respectively,** and in China ‘right behaviour' (Li) 
and music are similarly contrasted: 'Music ... is of the order 
of heaven, Liit of the order of earth. *.. Music was made 
manifar in thc genesis of al! things, and Li has its abode in 
their completion.’ It is a univosa] belief that words have a 
creative power; they symbolize die mamfest world. Music, on 
the other lund, brings us into harmony with the non/manifest, 
and 'to understand music is lo be at the seaci source of Li'.** 

In the time of Conchobar and thc warriors of the Ulsta 
Cycle, tw-o kings ate said to have niled in Munster, Eochaid 
mac Luchta and CuRoi mac Diiiri. Some texts say that they 
were the kings of the two Munsters, respectively, others mciv 
lion only one oi the other as the king of Munster.*' The pcdi^ 
grcc of Eochaid is traced to ith son of Bregon, but we are told 
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little ai)out him. He wa^ oii£'«yed, a de^Ktt 'which would <liv 
qualify a person for the kingship in ocher provinces. He shares 
this Fomorjati feature with the primeval Fintaii and Partholon, 
with Mug Ruiih the ‘giant slave' and soiccrer, with Nar 
(‘Shame') the swuwhcrd of Bodb of the Sid of Munster, and 
with ‘Ihvomen*, 'Damage', and 'Want', the three sons of 
Uar ('Cruel'), of Tuatha D6 Danann, who plundered Finn 
in Munster.** The latter three are described as 'three fbemen 
... lamc^ghcd ... Idb’handed, of the race of wondrous evil, 
from the gravelly plain of Hell below'; '^'Cnom on their wea^ 
pons, and venom on their dress, and on their hands and fttt, 
and on everything they touched'. Personages with one eye do 
not belong exclusively to Munster in tlie stories, but they 
cJtaiactetize the role which Is Munsicr's- 
Tbe other king, CuRoi, is mote of an enigma than any oi 
the Munster personages- In one context he is a giant herds-' 
man or peasant (^firMurlb), who may be compaced with the giant 
lords of animals who direct Anhuriatt heroes as they approach 
the coniines of the Other World.** !n another context he is the 
'King the World'.** His remarkable fbrrrcss at Sliab Mis in 
Corco Duihne recalls the rotating cosmic palaces of Asiatic 
legend. 'In what airt soever of the globe CuRol should happen 
to be, every night o’er the fort he chaunted a spell, till the fort 
revolved as swiftly as a miU^nc. The entrance was never to be 
found after sunset.'*^ He himself is a sorceter and a master of 
illusions. Standing in Conchobar's hall he tcokf like a blazing 
luminary, but ar the same time the noise of liis movements 
siitais like a great storm. As the higlvkii^of Temair Luachra,** 
he belongs to Ireland, and yet he is not of it. From the time be 
took up arms at seven ycats of age until liis death, he had not 
icddencd his sword in Ireland, nor had the (bod of Ireland 
passed his lips.** He is addressed as 'thou man who traversest 
the stream of brine',** CuRol has close affinities with the 
Indian god Pusan,** who is sometimes represccied as god of 
the fudra. Pufan too is a cowherd and a protector of cattle; 
he cames an ox^goad. On account of his lack of teeth he does 
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not nt ofdimry food but fwds on a kind of gfueU On the 
other hand, he ii the distributor of portions to the gods, and 
he and Soma have the guardiansJup of living cfeatures. He is 
the protector of all this world—and he is a patron of conjurors. 
Bom on the far paths oflieaven and earth, he secs all creatures 
clearly at once and he is a guide on journeys to the Othet 
World. He also aids in the revolution of diy and night, the 
epithet 'glowing* is frequently and exclusively applied to him, 
and he is sotncuoies identified with the sun. 

CuRoi plays diverse roles. He appears as CuChiil ainn 's 
helper in battle, as one wlio brings contempt upon him, as his 
chdlengcr and tester, atid as his rival and victim.’* We have 
already told the story of CuRol as the challenger in a beheading 
comesi, a motif which also appears in die Middle English 
poem of Gawain and the Green Ksughi. A. K.. Goomara/ 
swamy has interpreted this theme in the light of Indian paiab 
Ids, and in the gtani herdsman he ices the Cosmic Man or 
World Giant who is idctirificd with Varuna, Prajapaii, 
Atman— the highest gods—rh ihcir j^atri/icai aspicts as the some 
from wbieh ell things tome forth *,And so we reach the ultimaie 
formularion of the paradox of the fourth 'function', Petsoniy 
fied by serfs and ootcastes, it is the lowliest in the hierarchy, but 
as the embodiment of the sacri 5 ce it is at one with the highest 
gods. Divided into two, one half of Munster symboliaes serfs, 
the other the Other World. But as one province it is a land of 
contradictions. In one of the earlier law tracts, its king is dcs^ 
atbed as ‘a master {ollm) over kings*-’* Afiei Tuatba Dc 
Danann have repaired to the sl 4 e, leaving the daylight world to 
the Sons of Mil, it is Bodb of the Sfd of Munster they have as 
king. The visiting high^king who instructs their rulers i$ not a 
king of Tara, but Manannan mac Ur, the god of the sea,’* 
In the occult, Munster and the powen beyond it arc supreme. 
There, the last rr fust- 
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Involutions 

The CORHELATION OF THE PROVINCES of Ireland with 
fiiRCttonj and social classes was, of course, symbolical* We arc 
not su^esdng that alt the inhabitants of Connacht were 
druids, or that all the inhabicams of Munster were mlnstrelsi 
Tlierc arc units within units. Thus, there is a story of the divi# 
sion Ireland into iwcnty-'live pans among the children of 
Ugaine Mot, a division which is said to have lasted for three 
hundred years.* Indian texts sometimes speah, not of the 'five 
peoples* but of the five^pcoplcs*,* and dietc arc many divi.' 
sions and subdivisions within the lour main castes, ^i^ereas 
the five peoples of Irish tradidon symboliae the major funedons 
in the hierarchy, there are indications that each was also a conv 
pletc society in itsdC a replica of the entire series. Kingship be¬ 
longed pte^tniuendy to the crentral province, but every prew- 
vince had a king of its own. Ifi in the larger unity, the king 
Munster's was that of ihe 'Servant', in his own province his 

role DO doubt cottesponded to that of the cmtral king. Similarly, 
each province had its druids, warriors, (armecs and serfs. 

Funhermorc, the social classes thcmselvm were not homo^ 
geneous groups. Each Irad a structure which seems to have 
reproduced that of the larger society. Just as there were higb' 
kmgs, provincial kings and tribal kings, so were there grades 
within the learned class. We bear of druids, Jifrif, and bards, 
and these seem to coirespond to the druids, tfaki, and bards of 
Ccldc Caul, of whom classical writers give somewhat con/ 
fusing accounts.* The druids and the vala were apparendy 
closely related in funaion, chough the former seem lo have been 
held in highest honour. Both were learned philosophets, but 
whereas the druids, who apparently presided at sacrtficcss, were 
judges in public and private disputes, the vatts were probably 
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seen who foretold die future by itugury and die samlice oi 
vitiitns. We have already noted that the name druid probably 
comes from a root meaning ‘to hnow*. On the other hand, 
words cognate wtth vatcr in other languages arc connected with 
prophecy, inspiration and poetry. The third class, the bards, 
accompanied their songs with instruments resembling lyres, 
and they praised some and tcviled others, and so too in medieval 
Ireland, praise poems (then composed by the Jili) were sung 
by the bard and diere was i harp accompaniment Indeed 
the original meaning of die word bard appears to have been 
‘singer of praise*. ‘ The preoccupaiion of vales (and prob^ 
ably of fUi) with inspiration, with prophecy, and vvid) the 
temporal, seems to connect them wiih the function of the 
wairiDr—deitfriuif, berserk—while the praises of the bard are 
analogous to die fbDd>gLfrs of the durd fimcdon and the acclama/ 
tion by which the third esiarc confrrms die anions and status 
of its rulets.* Thus, within the learned class there were grades 
correspouding to those of pn'est, warrior, and farmer—and be> 
neath them were disreputable entenaiuen such ai the trassisn, 

Widi die advent of Chnsdaniiy such a pattern ivould in.- 
cvitably become blurred. The druid, as priest of the old leligian, 
lost his funedon, and in die Irish laws he is degraded to die 
subject nemei class, while the jUi, who seems to have tnhettted 
something of the druid's role, ranks with the upper ttened 
class.* Later still, the role of the JOi became assimilated to that 
of the bard, so that the thineenth century Jili w-as above all a 
composer of praise poetty. However, ‘The Book of Rights’, 
compiled or edited in the eleventh century, states chat ’knoW'' 
ledge about kings and dicii privileges is proper to the jOi and 
not to the bard’. According to other texts, die honout.'pttce of a 
bard was but half that of a Jiii, and moreover, a bard could 
claim nothing on the gtouud of being a man of learning but 
should be sat^d with what his native wit might win him.* 

The panem is again mitrored with varying degrees of clarity 
in the composition of the successive companies of invaders. 
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In Ccssair^s company, Fintan (the $age) and Bitli (who went 
noith) aic dcafty superior to Ladra, the pilot, who went south 
and was the first to Panhol6n is said to have had tluee sons 
and a Hirpltn g, a company which, including himself, made five. 
Anoeber version states th^ he had (but sons (with no mention 
of a hir eling ) and thdt names appear ^ain as those of the four 
sons of who wett granted rule in Munster/ Among 
Ncmed’s Four sons, lar^nd the Soothsayer, ancestor of 
Tuatha Dc Danann, ncpicseitts the Fine Function, Stara, 
ancestor of Fir Bolg, the ^ond Function, Fergus Redstde the 
Third, and Antiind, the first to die, the Founh. The five Sons 
of Oela who led the Fir Bolg invasion divided Ireland into 
five. Two of them, Gann and Sengann, who took the two 
provinces of Munster, have the same names as two Fom<v 
dan kings, antagonists of Netned, Sliine and Rudraige, who 
took Leinster and Ulstct, tespectively, are namesakes two of 
Partholon’s sons. Slaiite means ‘health* and Fanholdn's Sliine 
is described as the first physician of Itdand,* w'hite iWrar^ 
was also the name of the founder of the loyal house of Ulster. 

We have identified Tuatha Di Danann with Function I, 
hut the other functions arc represented within them. When Lug 
appears on the scene, their leaders are Nuadu (the king), the 
Dagda (god of dmidism), and Ogma (the champion), in' 
gether with Dian Cfcht (god of healdt) and Coibniu (the 
artisan).'* Lug's binh was made possible by the alliance which 
the Tuatha made with the Fomoitt bcldrc coming to Ireland 
from the islands of magic aits, and in the Second Battle of Mag 
Tuired he assumes the form of his mother's people by going on 
one leg and with one eye closed. In some versions of (be tradl' 
tion he returns for the battle from die Land of Promise." At 
Tara he dedares himself to be a weight. Though the ctafrs' 
man's status is, as a rule, a humble one, he can lisc socially by 
mastering more than one crafr: ‘Whose an is many, hk honour^ 
price is uiany. It increases franchise/'* As the Samildanach, 
the master of all arts—including the arts of the scholar and the 
warrinf 2S well OS die humbic crafrs—Lug ascends to the seat 
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of the sage, and the king mes bdore him ti!! the end ofthirteen 
days—an honour which recalls the twelve *omen days', and a 
r^mc which recalls the temporary kings of other lands. The 
reign of such kings coincides with a period of ritual chaos 
during the course of which tijey ire expecicd to dclbt the 
powers of evil and ensure die growth of crops. In some cases. 
Standing upon one foot is an essential pan of their ritual.^* 

The polarity of the outer fifth and the central Shh is iiaiis> 
cended in Lug. The outer realm Is the original unity iu which 
all statuses and destinies have their being in At the 

cerure u the kingship which synthesizes ^ the functions and 
upon which the destinies of the realm depend. Between these 
two poles lies the cosmos, in which each province, each futic/ 
tion and each craft has its separate existence. Assemblies, as 
we shall explain, represent both a reruns to die otiginal unity 
and the re-creation of ordet. They are presided over by kings, 
but in 'The Settling of the Manor ofTara’ they are listed among 
the airributes of Munster, Their originator was Lug, Again, 
fJtbell is a game of kings, but in the list of provincial attiii' 
butes it is ascribed to Munster. It was invenied by Lug, and it 
was he too who instituted horse races, an imponanr feature of 
assemblies, and ball>gamcs.’* He has been compared with 
Varu^’* the possessor of creative magic (me/il) and the 
drum par excellence among the Dtuas^ In Lug, king and crafts- 
man, Tuatha and Fomoire, unite. 

Julius Caesar, who numbered a druid among liis friends, 
ofaservta^* that the god whom the Celts of Gaul worshipped 
most was Mercury, whom they declared to be the inventor of 
all aits, the guide on journeys and the greatest power in com- 
mercial affairs. After him they set Apollo who warded off 
diseases. Mars who controlled wars, Jupiter the ruler of heaven, 
and Minerva who supplied the hist principles of iradcs and 
crafts. Frofessor Dumezil has pointed out^'^ that whereas these 
five ddiies do not figure as a group in Roman rdigicn, and the 
Roman Mercury is not described as the inventor of all arts, the 
hve leaders of the Tuatha who conffl' before the Second Baidc 
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of Tuired do conespond to them ai reg?cd$ fuoctioiu. 
Thu£» Lug the mastei of ^ am and the institutor of fairs was 
joined by the Dagda and Ogma, and to these were summoned 
Dion Cdcht and Coibmu, Mercury is named also by Tacitus as 
the god who was most venerated by the Germans, and it is 
dear that the god rrferted to is Wodan,* ' whom Dum^J 
has equated in 'function' with Vatotja.^* What has been said 
above about Lug's paradoalcaJ nature helps to explain why the 
greatest of all Caulbh gods was the inventor of the arts. 

The ftgure antithetic to Lug in the Cycle of Tuatha De 
Datiann is Bres. Both Lug and Bres arc half Fomoire, bur 
whereas the former has a Fomorfan mother and a Tuarba father, 
the btcer has a Fotnorian father and a Tuatha mother. Each 
m the event supports his father's side against his mother's, 
Whereas Lug's inferior conneoions are with crafts, those of 
Bees arc with agriculture as we saw in Chapter [ 1 . But his nig' 
gardly behaviour is as discordant with the generosity of the 
Hurd function os it is with the magnanimity of a king. In him 
the negaiive, Fomorion side is dominant. 

The prominent part played in various situaiions by the 
sister's son or daughter's son of a king will appear in Port III 
of this book. Get^ally speaking, there is a conRIct, os in the 
cases of Lug and Bres, betu'een the hero and his matanal kin. 
Even CiiChulaitm, the greai protagonist of his mother’s 
people, sametimes displays hostility towards Cotichobar, his 
matemal uncle.*® The term by which Bres is described is 
mtff which means 'a dutiful son', 'an adopted son' (adopted lor 
the support of tlac adopter), or 'a sister’s son'. Words which 
have a comparable range of meaning arc tiia and both of 
which mean ‘champion’ and ‘sister's son'.*’ Among the 
Ccniuns, according to Tacitus, the sons of sisters were highly 
honoured by their uncles, and this tie of blood was regarded as 
particularly sacred.** Bres does not live up to the epidiet of 
'duriful son*, and we arc reminded again of the ambivalent 
attitude towards cioss'cousins and uterine nephews in societies 
where a tnan's choice of spouse is limit ed to the daughters of 
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his mochct’s brothers <w of bis father's sisrcB. Tlie crosn:ousin 
is a god, yet like Bik he steal* the o^ering and is treated like a 
scapegoat.** Hocart, ac cbe conclusion of a discussion of these 
uterine relations in Indian mythology, suggests that Christ 
fulfils the role of cross^ousin in the ChrUnon tradition, and it 
is notewoithy that tn Irish liicrature there are rcfbcnces to 
Christ 05 ‘our sister's son’.*' 

The fact that every unit, however small, tends to have a 
structure which tnirrois that of the whole** mokes the aver<'all 
ptctuic cjctrcmciy complicated. Personages and sub-^oups can 
have associations with a function other than their primary one. 
For example, the bard belongs to Function I, but in the sub^ 
division of that fiiticrion he corresponds to Function HI; the 
Fiona belong to Function III, but in os much os they represent 
the military aspect of that function they have affinities with 
Function 0 .** All this offos unlimited oppoitunities for con/ 
fusion in the tnnsmisstoii and interpretation of a tradition 
which has been only paitiolly preserved. 

And there is yet another complication to be noticed, Finn is 
associated chiefly wdlh the southern half of Ireland; his prin/ 
cipol residence is said to be the ruf of Almu in Ljcjnsccr.'^ Mis 
chief adversary, CoU mac Morno, on the other hand, is rcprc/ 
scnicd os the leader of the Connacht Jwfm.** That is, in the 
ieuvr cycle of stories, the one/eyed antagonist within tbtjiarnt is 
located in the North of Ireland, the hao in the South. This 
inversion td*the relationship between North and South Iiithcito 
considered is in accord with the belief that in the Odia World** 
everything is inverted. For eacampic, we have already noted, 
with regard to ghosts of the dead and other spmts, that our day 
is thdr lu'ght. In Hindu belief’’'left" on earth cotiaponds to 
"right*' in the beyond’,** while according to the Dyaks of 
Borneo, in heaven *110 means yc$, black becomes white’,** 
Such inverrioni have to be borne in mind in any attempt to 
account for contradictory beliefs concerning 'righE' and ’left’ 
as well os 'norih' and ‘south’.** 


CHAPTER Vri 


The Centre 

In 'the settling of the manor of tara‘, Fitwau dc^ 
dim that it i$ 'Hghi to take the provinces of Ireland from Tara 
and &om Uisnech't two sites \vhicb ate for Iieland Like 'two 
kidneys in a bast', Uisnech, the mjd'potnt of the Island, is in 
Meath, Taia is in Brega, bur this tcmtoTial duality does not 
seem to have been absolute, for, according to 'The Book of 
Rights',^ Bicga is included within the larger unity of Meath. 
It behoves us theiefbte to look more dosdy at iJte roles of tlic 
two great ‘centres' oflrish mytholt^y. We will begin with Tara. 

In discussing the feminine nature of kingship, we observed 
that the kings of Itcland were men who showed favour to, or 
were accepted by, the lady who peisonified the realm. Imtalla/ 
don was a 'king*'marriage'. In the ritual of Tara, on the other 
hand, the king must be acknowledged by an embodinicnt of the 
masculine principle. Ireland, jn addition to bearing die names 
of various goddesses, is called the ‘Plain of Fal', or the 'Island 
ofFal', the Irish are 'the men of FiP, the king 'the ruler ofFil’. 
Fal* is the name of a stone ott the Hill of Tara. It Is character/ 
iacd as 'the stone penis’, and in later tradition as 'the member 
of Fergus’. This is the 'Sione of Knowledge* which edes out 
under the destined king. One story speaks of a mote elaborate 
ritual in which the cry of Fal is preceded by a symbolical re/ 
binh. There were two Ragstones at Tara, called BIocc and 
filuigne, which stood so close together that one's hand could 
only pass sideways bciw'een them. When they accepted a man, 
they would open before him undl his chariot went through, 
'And Fal was there, the '‘stone penis" at the head of the chariot/ 
course (t); when a man should have the kingship, it screeched 
against his chariot axle, so that all might hear.'* Similarly in 
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Indkf notwithsiaading tlic personificia'on of sovercigmy by i 
goddess, *dic essence of kingshipwas also believed to reside 
in a liA^, a sort of palladium of the kingdom, which was 
regarded as a presentation of Siva bimself This linga (phallus) 
was placed on the top of a pyramid, in the very centre of the 
royal residence, which was supposed to be die spot wlicte the 
axis mundi reached the earth.’* 

The coutt of Tara, the centre of the Plain of Fal, was the 
^wifCcssence of the state. A medieval source tells how King 
Domnall son of Aed cstablislied his seat at Ddn na nCcd, on 
the banks of the Boyne, because Tara had been cursed by all 
the saints of Ireland. ‘And he drew seven great ramparts about 
that foit after the manner of Tara of die kings, and lie designed 
even the houses of the fort afia the manner of the houses of 
Tara: namely, the great Cemial Hall, where the king himself 
used to abide with kings and queens and ollams and all chat 
were best in every art; and the Hall of Munster and the Hall 
of Leinster and the Banquei^Hall of Connacht and the 
Assembly'Hall of Ulster.' In addition to the Central Hall and 
the Halls of the four Great Provinces ihac were 'the Prison of 
the Hostages and the Star of the Poets and the Palace (Gnbfiait) 
of the Single Pillar (which Cormac son of Ait first made for 
his daughter) and all the other houses’.* 

It seems likely that the four provindal halls at Tara were 
aiianged around the Central Hall, and the plan of the whole 
state was finiher reproduced within the Central Hall itself. 
'And he (Domnall) summoned the men of Ireland lo this 
feast at Tata. A couch was prepared for Domnall in die midst 
of the royal palace at Tata and aherwards the host were seated. 
The men of Munster in the southern quarter of the house. The 
men of Connauglu in the western part of the house. The men 
of Ulster in the nonhem. Tire men of Leinster in the casicin 
side of it.* And in the middle of the hall sat the five kings. 
‘The tttttrt if Ireland around Domnall in that house. Tims w'as 
the court made. The king of Ldnstei on the couch opposite 
in the east, the king of Munster on his right liand, the king of 
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Connachi at his back, the king of XJhtet on his Idi hand/* 
Thns the ot jematton of the group accords with the dual meaiu 
ing of the usual Gaelic temu foi the fout directions, notth, 
south, east, and west, meaning also left, tight, before, and 
behind, respectively. These kings may not have liadthe political 
power d* a Louis XIV, bur in the realm of symbolism iliey 
could legttimaTcly proclaim: TeVar c^est ts«is. 

The division of a city, a land, or the world, into four quarters 
with a central fifth isanyiliiug but unique. The Rif Vtitt speaks 
of the fpi directions, north, south, east, west, and ‘here’, and 
this is echoed in such Gaelic sayings as ’the five parts of the 
world' and ‘into the five points’, which correspond to our 
‘four corners of the earth’, and ’in ail directions’.^ In India, 
realms and chics used to be divided into four quarters, ’somC" 
times with the king’s country in the middle making a total of 
five'.* The same concept is fundamental to tlte elaborate COS' 
mology of China and there is a sedking resemblance between 
the five halls of the Irish coun and the 'Hall of Light’, the cos' 
mic palace of Chinese tradition. This also consisted of five 
hails ’which were for the worship of the spirits of the Sve Ti,* 
who ruled in the five directions’.* Again, the Grail Castle as 
pictured in Sciie dr is a complete cosmic symbol. It is 

built on an island, with four towers on the outer wall, and a 
central round tower (elsewhere given as square), which ‘is 
the palace’.*^* Evidence of this kind which could be quoted 
from many other parrs of the world leaves us in no dou bt as to 
the cosmological significance of the four and ccnrral fifth in 
Ireland.'^ 

The story of ’Bricriu’s Feast* preserves a different tradition 
about the arrangement of the Banqueting Hall at Tara. Biicriu 
of the poison Tongue, troublc'maker of the Ulster Cycle, 
made a great feast for King Conchobar and his men in Ulster, 
and lie built a nrw palace for the occasion. "The house liad been 
made on the plan of Tccb Mdebuarta (Tara’s Banqueting Hall), 

* DuEcd ELfnpcTDH. 
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having wne compatnneiits fiom lire to waJL t ». A royal com^ 
partment had b^n constructed for Conchobaz in the forepart 
of that palace, h^ha than all the companmenis of the house. 
... The twelve compaiunenis of the twelve charioi-Tvarrtois of 
Ulster had been coruicucrcd around h. . . . A sun^chamber 
belonging to fizicriu humelf Irad been made on a level with the 
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compannicncs of Conchobar and the champions. . .. Glass 
windows had been placed looking out on every side of it, and 
one of these had b«n cut above Bticiiu's couch, so that he 
would have a clear view of the great hall horn his compait^ 
ment; for he knew the Ulstermen would not permit him to 
enter the house.' 

The assertion that Tara’s Banqueting Hall had nine conv 
pactments does not tally with the plan we have already des^ 
cubed, but a glance at Chinese and Endian cosmologies te.' 
solves the apparent conttadlcuon. The evidence concerning the 
Chinese *H^ of Light* is paidculaily striking. Its divisuxn 
*sccnis at first to have been into five, and afterwards into nine, 
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iwim or balls, the symbalism of these numbers being tlut of 
che rlireciioaal and seasonal schemes. . . . CiMtainly the Mine 
Kooms represenr the co^ditute scheme of eight directions of 
the compass (quajtcrs and hdr^uaFtm) plus the centre, Just 
as the live roams represented the simpler scheme of the four 
cardinal points plus the centre.*^* The Hall of Light also had 
an upper chamber, an astronomical observatory—‘Skyward 
Housed ‘Skyward Look<oiit\ ‘Spirit Tower’, ‘Bright Palace’ 
—to which Bricriu's many/windowed sun^oom seems to bear 
some affinity. Notw'iilutanding the pre-eminence of the number 
five in Chinese symbolism, tunc too is a ‘pctfect number' and 
the country was divided into nine departments cotiesponding 
to the nine rooms of the Hall of Ltgbt.^'' In J ava also the ‘Holy 
Five* becomes the 'Holy Nine' by the addition of the four 
secondary points of the compass. Similarly in India, we have 
alongside the fouT/five<'fold conception of cities and lands a 
tradition that the city and the mititaiy ramp consht of nine 
sections. We are also told that the king’s quarters were in the 
nonhern ninth of the cemial ninth, while the gods dwelt in 
the actual centre.** The plan would therefore be as in Fig. 9 
and it is similar to ihai of the Kali of Light and the Chinese 
state. 

Around Conchobar's couch in Sriedu’s Hall were the 
couches of the twelve heroes of Ulster, an arrangement which 
is paralleled bythe bedsofthc Twelve Pccts of France set around 
the magiiificcm central bed of Charlemagne. It also brings to 
mind King Arthur and his twelve knights, Ofiin seutd in a 
circle with his twelve gocbcoundllDrs, HrolT and his twelve 
berserks, Odysseus and hit twelve companions, as weli as the 
Biblical twelves.*^ Mis Mary Danielli has shown that a four/ 
fivc.'fold conception of the state is also combined with a 
CwcIvc^thutKiidold conception in cosmologies as widely sepa-^ 
rated as chose of Iceland, China and Madagascar.** I .ike 
Iceland, Iceland coiislsced of four quarters, north, south, east, 
and west, but every qtianei was further divided into three 
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scctioits, nuking cwelvt in all. These twelve tcctians^ oi 
'Things*, sent z ^ven number tjf men to the annual meeting 
know'n as the All thing, which was held at the theotetinal 
centre of Iceland under the dircaion of the Lawspeaker. Here 
a tetnpofar^ town was set up which rcpioduced the partem of 
the state, the four quaiten, the twelve magistrates, and so on, 
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and [Jk area seems to have been elaborately laid out for this 
purpose. Conchobar and bis twelve haocs ate by no means the 
only example of a king as the centre of twelve in Irish tradition. 
According to Crfth Giihlaeltt twelve was the company of a king 
of a tuaib and there were twelve couches In a toyal bouse: ** In 
‘The Wooing of Emer’ vie hear of a king of Munster and twelve 
undci.'kings of Munster’*** When Conairt proceeded to the 
btiU^feast of Tara, where he was chosen king, three kings were 
waning for him on each of the four roads to Tara with clothes 
to cover him. Before his death at Da Derga's H<»tel, four sets 
of three men were stationed all round his room.’* 

The Irish are said to have bad twelve fiec or noble races— 
six in the Half of Conn, and six in the Half of Mug. 'These 
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3IC (he free staEcs of Iidand/” The coimtiy was divided into 
cwice six p.uts when five chiefraim went to the Nonh with 
£retndn and five to the South with ^bet. According to other 
versions, there were seven in the Nottlt and six in the Soud:i, 
making a total of thinecji.** in agreement with this, there ate 
indicaxions thar at least three of the four great provinces of 
land were once tripartite. We hear of the ‘three provinces of 
Ulster (Hast, Moitb, and West)' and there were ‘the three 
Connachts’.** At the Fait of Car mu n in Leinster, the king of 
Ossory (a province in south Leinster) sai on the king of 
Leinster's right, and the king of Offaly (a province in norrh 
Leinster) on the king of Leinster's left,** an arrangement which 
implies the conception of a tripartite Leinster. The Life of St 
Patrick also speaks of 'a twelfth pan of Ireland’;** there were 
twelve mountains of Ireland, twelve rivers, twelve lakes, twelve 
winds, and the firmamcni was divided into 'twice><ix parts’ 
corresponding to the' twice-«s bt months’'.* * 

In China and Madagascar the twelve divisions around the 
cosmic square represent the twelve months of the year.** That a 
correlation of the tsvelve divisions with the calendar was also 
known in Europe is attested by Aristotle's observation that the 
Athenians had distributed their four tribes in imitatJon of the 
seasons of the year. By dividing each of them into three phrairics 
they had twelve subdivisions corresponding to (he months. 
Each phratry comprised thirty families of thirty men each, as 
the months had thirty days.** We know of no direct evidence 
connecting the divisions of Ireland, or the court of the king of 
Tara, with the calendar. But it should be remeEnbered that the 
very division of the year inio Jour seasons, like the division of 
a l^d into fbui quarters, is an iiifa and not a natural phenonv 
euott, The account of the construction of Bneriu's Hall cer.' 
cainly embodies a calendbcal symbolism. It took rtue/t of the 
Ulster champions to cany every single lath, and thirty of the 
chief amfiicers of Ireland were employed in constructing and 
arranging the building. The hall contained the couches of the 
ru^eW heroes and it was built in the course of ^>n( year. 
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Tile conntictbi] between Conchobar and (be calendar is 
ftiTtber attested by a tati from the Book of Leinster,*' Concho' 
bar*$ mother, Ness, bad tiveht foster-fathers; he hlmsclTbccame 
king of Ubter by firsi being gramed a nominal kingship for 
one year. There were tbrtt'Imttirfi'and'Sixty'jiife peisom in his 
housdiold—^'thar is, the number of days in the year is the 
number of men that were in Conchobar's household'.. £ach 
man provided food and drink for the household for one n^r, 
'$0 that the fine to feed them ... would come again at tbe end 
of the year*. But Conchobar himself provided the feast when 
the gtear host assembled at Samain, the year’s tutcuDg, In the 
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household was the idgandc Fetg:U5 mac Raich, from whom 
Conchobar acquired the kingship for a year as a bride-price 
for his own modier. Fergus seems to have symbolized the week, 
for all die measurements ofhis huge body are given in sevens— 
’the beptads of Fergus’. Unlike the others, Ire fed the household 
for a week. But while Fergus was tbe embodiment of seven, 
the ruimber is connected tn a less emphatic way with Con¬ 
chobar himself. Seven prophets foretold his advent seven years 
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bdbrc his birth, he ondned the kingship at the end of his 
seventh year, and the feast he gave at Samain lasted for seven 
days—Samain icself and three days before and aher. He was 
both the year and the week. 

Was the ideiuiiication of the king and lus household with 
the year peculiar to Ulster i Comparative evidence disposes us 
to the view that the king of Tara and his court, no less than 
Conchobar and Brienu's Hall {which was modelled on Tara's 
Banqueting Hall), symbolized the year, with the four quarters 
corxcsponthng to the four seasons. 

Although the four ^eai provinces and the centre constitute 
the state, the ordered cosmos, they do not comprise all that is. 
Beyond the confnes of Ireland and beneath its surface lies 
another ‘world’ and, as we shall see in Pan IB, Celtic stories 
are largely concerned with the Inmision upon the cosmos of 
strange chaotic beings and with the adventures of monals 
who enter that Other World. Similarly, beyond the ramparts 
of Tara, the microcosmic symbol, there is a world that is 
‘other’ and olicn hostile. The opposition between these two 
worlds is expressed by anijtliCT analogy, which likens Tara and 
Ireland to the board on which the game called BraiM was 
played. This was a game In which a king^piece and four sup 
porting pieces occupied the centre of the board, and com^ 
padson with the Welsh and Swedish Ttthlut, about 

which more is known,* ^ suggests that there were eight opposing 
pieces distiibuicd along the sides of the board. Comparison 
with these games also suggests iliat a board with fonyi'mnc 
'holes’ or squares (7 x 7), like the one recovered from a lake/ 
dwelling in Westmeath, is the appropriate size. ‘The Settling 
of the Manor of Tara' states that the green of Tara had ‘seven 
views on every side’,** while according to a poem which por^ 
nays Ireland as a hratiduii board, Tara is the ccnttal square, the 
four squares around it are the provincial capitals, the king*' 
piece is the king of Ireland and his four defenders are the four 
provincial kin^t^* 
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‘The ccatte of the plain oTFal u Tara^i casdt, delightful 
hill; out in the exact centre of the plain, like a mark on a 
partl'Coloured branminb board. Advance {hither, it will 
be a proiitable step; leap up on that square, which is 
fitting for the hnnitt (king), the board is fiitinglj^ thine, I 
would draw thy attention, O white of tooth, to the noble 
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squares proper for the krttudii (Tara, Cashel, Croghan, 
Naas, Oileach), let them be occupied by ihcc, A goiden 
kraitJa with his band art thou with thy four provincials; 
thou O king of Brcgia, on yonder square and a man on 
each square around thee,* 

The game implies chat Taia and the cosmos of which it is 
the centre are surrounded by hosdle forces. Tliese board game 
were favourite pastimes in the households of kings and nobles, 
and the evidence of Welsh and Irish Laws shows that they 
were invested with considerable significance, Originally, thetr 
purpose may Have been similar to that of the ritual dice con* 
tests of Tibetan festivals, whereby the Dalai Lama defeated a 
man &am among the people, who played the part of the King 
of the Demons. In India, too, sovereignty was related to the 
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dccisioti of (he dice. During the iiuuguraiioii ritual the priest 
handed the king five dice saying. 'Thou ait the master; may 
these five regions be thine.. 

It is said diat Cont4 the high/'king, used co mount the ram^ 
pan of Tara every day lest the people of the sid and the Tomoire 
should take Ireland unawares.’* Poiendallyi Tara was always 
in a state of siege. The great 'Feast of Tara* was held at Samain. 
a time of year when the citadel was more than usually prone to 
attacks from iiJ folk such as AilUn mac Midhna who used 
to come at Samain every year to bum up the fort and all its 
gear.” The description we have quoted cf the seating arrange/ 
menrs at Taia comes from an account of one of these Hallowe’en 
On this night of mischief and confusion, the four pro/ 
vincia! kings and their people sat four/squarc around the ki ng 
of Ireland, symbolizing and assening the cosmic structuie of 
the state and of society while chaos reigned outside. Prc/ 
cedcnces were of prime impartance in this setting, and con/ 
trovetsy over precedences is the favourite theme in stories about 
feasts. No transgression of the customaiy hierarchy could be 
allowed 10 go unchallenged, for it had the force of an omen 
of the way things would be in the ensuing year or period. 
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Whereas Tara is the seat of kingship, several considerations 
associate Uisncch with the druids. It was at Uisncch that 
Midc (eponym of Meath), chief druid of the people of Nemed, 
lit the fiht foe. The foe blazed for seven years, 'so (hat fie shed 
the fierceness of the fire fbt a rime over the four quarters of 
Ireland', From dial fire were kindled every chief fire and evciy 
chief hearth in Ireland. ‘Wherefore Mide's successor is entitled 
to a sack (of corn) with a pig from every housc/top in Ireland.' 
And the indigenous druids said: ‘Evtl {mf'd/, a pun) to tis 
is the fire that has been kindled in the land.' On Mide's iji/ 
setuedons, these druids were marshalled into a house and then 
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tongues were cut ouL He buried the tongues in die ground of 
Uisncch and sat upon them.*" Another aory of the lighting 
of a symbolical is linked with the neighbourhood of 
Uisnecb< It is told to explain how DeJbaetb got his name. 
Banished with his five sons from Munster 'he went to the cairn 
ofFtachu and kindled there a druidica] CtC| out of which burst 
five screams of flame. And he set him a son to each stream. 
From these dcscaid the five Dcihtus. Hcncc the name Dclb^ 
aed, "shapc.'fire'’. clung to him.’** 

The lighting ofa flte as a riiuai proclamation of the ascends 
ancy of the one who lights it occurs in several other Celtic 
stories. For example* St David ou taking possorion of the 
bnd which beats his name lit a fire, to the dismay of the local 
chiefiain—'the kindlcr of that fire shall excel all In powos and 
renown in every pan thar the smoke of his sacrifice has coveted, 
even to the end of the world'.** Similarly St I*amck, through 
lighting the Paschal fire, usurped die privileges of the druids 
who woe preparing a fire at Tara.*'* The story of the fbuudtng 
of the monasiciy of Loch Rec by St Ctaran recalls Nemed's 
company of eight, ‘With right upon the loch Ciarin travelled 
but with twelve hundred on land. ... A fire was lit by the 
cletgy.... Said his wizards to Diarmait: “The purpose for 
which yon fire is kindled tonight is such that it will never 
be put otit.”'*‘ According to the Welsh laws, the right 
to enter and occupy land which one's father occupied unul 
his death was the right to uncover the fite Meiv 

rion may also be made of the firm tradition that a humble 
squatter who builds a house on die waste during the course of 
one night, and has smoke rising from the chimney by the dawn 
of a new day, gains possession of the site and the land around 
10 the disiance to which he can throw in axe from hts cabin 
door.** 

In the R/jf Veda the arrival of the Five Kindreds and the 
Eight Adityas marks the huthday of dtc Universe, the origin 
of months and days, ‘the Springtide of the Cosmic Year, when 
dawn first shone for Man’. On landing, their first concern is to 
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csubUsh on earth i d'nul in 'Imitation of the First Sacrifice’. 
They oect a firc^altar, and by this sacrificial act they gain pos/ 
session of the land and secure their legal title to it/' In Irish 
tradition, Panholon, Tuarha De Danann, and the Sons of 
Mil are all said to have struck the land of Ireland at ficltaine, 
(he bcginiiing of a new summer, the time of year when it is 
the custom to rise early to see the dawn breaking—and when 
'ship^roccssions* used to form a part of the folk'rimal in 
several of the coastal districts of firitaift.*^* It is said that the 
Great Assembly of Uisnech used to be held at Beltainc,*^ 
and though we are not told at what rime of the year the people 
of Ncmed landed, it is a safe presumption tliac Mide's &e is 
the archetypal Belcainc fire. Cormac’s Glossary, as wcU as 
Keating’s History, states that Bcitainc fires served to picserve 
cattle from disease throughout the foUowitig year, and the 
Glnssaiy also says that the druids chanted spells over the fires.*’ 
The custom of kindling them with a firt'drill survived in some 
districts until modem rimes, ** and Belcainc continued to be 
the occasion when the lighting of the fire on the hearth of 
every home was charged with danger and significance.** 

The druids of Caul used to hold a central assembly which 
was no doubt the counterpart of the Great Assembly of Uis^ 
nech mentioned in medieval texts, Caesar testifies that ‘on a 
fixed date in each year they hold a session in a consccraticd 
spot in the country of the Carnutes which is supposed to be the 
centre of Gauh Those who are involved in disputes assemble 
here from all parts and accept the druids* judgements and 
awards,’** It is noteworthy that among the few details thar 
have survived concerning Uisnech Is the tradition that It was 
at a great meeting held there by the three noble tribes who 
divided Ireland that the first Judgement respecring distress was 
passed in Iicland.*^ According to the dinditncbai it was at a 
great peaec^making assembly held there that the death of Lug 
was encompassed by the three grandsons of the Dagda,** an 
event which would doubtless contribute to the sanctity of the 
spot in pre-Christian rimes. 
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Ginldus Cambnrmis records thu tbe Stone of Divisions it 
Uisnech 'is said to be the natfft of Ireland',** and in a poem 
Finian sajfs:** 

'll Is bng since I drank a diink 

Of the Deluge ovet the jiai/el of Uisnech.* 

This is no chance metaphor. The Mntre of the world is s^nv 
bolized as the * navel* (^tmpbaies) In many other traditions 
ranging from Indonesia to Greece and Peru.** Nor is the choice 
of Uisnech as the site of the oilgmal £re fbrtultousi fot the 
belief that there is a hearth or a fire/alur at the tnidpoim is also 
common to other cosmologies. According to the Pythagoreans 
ihw'c is fire at the centre of the universe.** Agni, the Vedic 
sacrificial fire, is the navel of the earth; 'this altar is the further' 
most border of the earth, the sacrtflcc is the navel of the world',* ■ 

Agni Is also a pillar at tlic parting of the ways, and is cortv 
pared to a column supporting the (five) kindreds,** The pdlar' 
stone at Uisnech was five^rldgcd, symbolizing the five pto' 
vinecs at die centie,** Around it was marked out a measure 
of land consisting of the portion of each province in Uisnech, 
Here, as ar Tara, the woild was symbolized by a series of 
micrtxiosms, each set within the other. In the cosmologies of 
other lands the centre is t^en an axis which extends &om the 
netherworld to the heavens above, uniting the universe vertically 
as well as horixoniaUy. Or at the centre there is a shaft which 
is the mouth of the nether regions Into wluch the waters of the 
Deluge flowed, a hole in the ground like die Roman miindus 
into which the spirits of die dead depart, or an oraciikr cave 
as at Delphi,*'^ No tradition of this kind survives at Uisnech, 
unless it be that the tongues of the aboriginal druids beneath 
it have that significance. But we would suggest that the Other 
World is represented there in another way. West Munster, the 
outer (dih' province which leads to the House of Donn, has 
its place at Uisnech along with the other four provinces. It is 
perhaps significant that whereas the Sons of Mil encountered 
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the kings of the Tuathi Dinjmn at Tara, it was in West 
Mu nster and at Uisnech tit at tlte^ held cnnvmc with the 
queens. At Tara^ the bounded cosmos is tcprcscntcd by four 
within four within four; at Uisnech, the cosmos together with 
Its soutce in the primordial chaos is represented b]f five within 
five within 6ve. In the stories, Uisnecli has no ramparts, 
it diiFets ftom dw fouT.^ded Mount Metu of Indian tradition 
and other pyramidal symbols of the centre^ and compares 
rather with the (ivc'poitucd star and the Evc>pctallcd flower 
with which the alchemists soineumes tepresentt^ the 'quinics*' 
scnce* in the centre of the cross of (he dements.^' 

In divetse cosmologies the mountain in the centre of the 
earth is the source of the world's rivers. The centre is symbolized 
not only by a aiounrain, a pillar, a firofaltar. and a nee, but 
also by the well of life,** There is more than a suggesdon of this 
in the derivation of twelve chief rivers from a mytholc^ical 
event which occuned at Uisnech, It was during an assembly 
held there at the accession of Diarmair son of Ccrhall that a 
gteat haiI,^torm fell upon the gathering. 'Such was its greatness 
that the one shower left twelve chief streams in Ireland for 
ever.^** Another version of the story attributes the streams to a 
miracle wrought by St Ciar^ to teUeve a drought, and just as 
Mide who Ut the first fire was entitled to a hearth tax, so Ciazan 
was cniiiled to a general cess throughout Ireland.'* In *Thc 
Colloquy of the Ancients',** when Caiitc, Patiick, and their 
companions were 'at the pillar^stonc of Uisnech*, Oisfn went 
in search of water for the feast. He went alone and kept lits 
face turned backwards to $ee that no one watched him. bi this 
fashion he came to the 'white^nmmed' well of Utsncch, which 
no one had found since die batde of Cabhra. There he saw 
*cjghi beautiful salmon clothed in their diversely shaded hues, 
the intricacy of the place being such that they needed not to 
fiar anything'. He took eight spngs of watercress and eight 
ofbroaldime, and dipping a pai! into the well he scooped up 
the right salmon alive and plunging madly. On his ictum, 
he set the vessel with the cress and brooklime floating in it 
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before the king of Irebnd, an<i the night was spent in fcasdng 
and storytelling. 

Utsncch Is not in fact the hydrographic centre of Treland* 
but the derivation of tlic twelve streams &om a nurade wrought 
there would appear to endow h with that signifcance. Fuidtei^ 
more, the secret well brings to mind the mysterious Well of 
Segals, or Connla's Wdl, which nobody dum visit except 
Ncchian and his three cup^beiFers, Like Mimir's Well at the 
root of the Scandinavian waild^ttee, this wdl was the source 
of inspiration and knowledge. Over It grew the nine luaels of 
wisdom, 'out of which wete obtained the feats of the sages*. 
The haael/nuts dropped into the wdl and caused bubbles of 
mystic Inspiradon to form on the screams that issued horn it. 
Alternatively, the nuts wetc eaten by the salmon in the well, or 
they passed into the River Boyne. Those destined lo partake 
of the nuts or of the salmon obtained the gifts of the seer and 
(he poet. The locadon of the well h variously described. It is the 
source of the Boyne, d;c source of the Shannon, the source of 
the seven chief rivers of Itdand, and it has Its couuterpan in 
the Land of Promise where the five rivers that flow from it are 
the five senses.** 

Though Tam was the centre of political power, Uisnech 
may once have et^uallcd it in prestige. According to the 
etcvenih^cencury Book of Rights, Meath, of which Uisnech is 
the centre, centaiaed Brega, the province of Tara. Meath 
proper consisted of five fiee kingdoms and five tributary king>^ 
doms; Brega consisted of six tributaty kingdoms only, one of 
which was that of the DessL** The two seem to have had com# 
plemcniary roles in the nadonai riiuaL According to the 
dmdinubas, Vhen a!) w ere bidden by the king of Ireland to the 
feast to Tam, a feast used to be celebrated by the king of Meath' 
on the hill of Slcmain Mide. Unlike the other kings of Ireland, 
the king of Meath did not conmbute to the frast of Tara, yet 
it was a calamity (a violation of/fir) for the king of Ireland if 
the feast of Slemain wete not celebrated by the king of Meath 
when he himself held the feast of Tara.** A iwly early test** 

L 
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telk us thu (he proviticial kings, and ippaicntly the king of 
Tara, had 'seats in UisnecH\ They 'had a claim on she Ong 
of Tara to hold the feast of Tara for diem, And it was after 
that that the kings of the provinces used to purchase their scars 
at Uisnerdi. The tax and purchase price was this: (he warrior's 
gold armler which was worn on the amt of every prince in 
Ireland, he used to leave it in his drinkiiig/placc/ ?^cTeas the 
fisrival of Tara was a feast at whkh, perhaps, (he 

tnamage of the king with the realm was celebrated the great 
assembly ofUisnech was an Qtnath, a '(rc)union' of the people. 
The fire of Uisncch was first kindled for the clans of Ncmtid 
(i.c. the hotueholdcis, or those admitted to the sacrifice), 
whereas it is said that it vvas Eochajd, the ideal king of Fir 
Bolg. who 'sar in the beginning in Tara','^ 

The duality of Uhnoch and Tara is strikingly paralleled by 
dual ritual sites both iit Rome and in India.-* In the Brabmdiiif 
h is a strict rule that every sacrificial site must comprise two 
essential fires and one accessory fire. One of the two essential 
fires, namely the fire of the liouscholdcr or sacrificer, is tire 
original hearth from winch every fire IS kindled; It is proof 
of the possession of the land, and ir symboli/cs the world of 
men. The other, kindled to the east ofit, is the place of offimngs; 
it symboliaes the celestial cosmic world of the gods, and its 
inauguration is marked by the same wealth of numerical 
symbolism as we have observed in the arrangement of the court 
of Tara, The first of these two fires, that of the householder, 
must be kindled with a fiiei'drill and die spot is spilnklcd with 
salt (among other thin^), for ‘salt is canlc and one places 
cattle in this world'. This hearth is dtctilai, svhereas the other 
is square and eneiiraied. As regards the association of Uisnech 
witlt £riu, it is notewonhy that whereas the eastern fire wu 
for the worship of the gods, the western fire, by which the 
sacriEcer's wife sat during the tkes, was for the worship of the 
consorts of die gods.’* Profbsot Dumteil has compared these 
two Indian fires with two types of ritual sites known in andent 
Rome, the first reprcsenrcd by the hearth of Vesta, the second 
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by the Umph padrata of which the original city oi its central 
symbol was the prototype. The formet was round, it sy mbolized 
the earth as the home of men, and it was the centte of the world. 
If the Vestal fire went out, it bad to be rc'fcindled by Vtsia, 

that is by means of the firc>drill. As its name implies, the other 
type of site was square and <)rirtffated, and « was there that the 
great rites of the national polincal life were performed. 

With regard to the Impltcii idcnuficarion of Tara with the 
world of the gods, it must be remembered that whatever 'celeS'' 
rial* beliefs the Celts may have had have been lost, or at least 
'grounded', In India, the king Is a personification of Indra, 
the king of the gods, and Im couiriett are embodiments of the 
eorresponding members of the celestial hierarchy.’* And it is 
Tara, not Ulsncch, that has the greatest resemblance to the 
Heavenly Jerusalem of rhe Christian Apocalypse, which 
stands four square and orientated—a walled city fiom which 
sinners, sorcerers, and die legions of hell arc excluded. It would 
appear that Tata originally symbolized the cosmos of the gods 
as opposed to the chaos of the demons. Uisnech was the prb 
meval unity, the principle in which ail oppositions arc resolved. 


J 

Whether Hallow'cn fires wete ever kindled at Tara iiselfl we 
do not ktiow. Keating says that It was the custom to assemble 
the druids of Iidand at Tlachtga, some twelve miles away, on 
that eve, and that a fire in which offerings were burnt was 
kindled there. This was a 'prelude' to the Feast of Tara. Kcai/ 
itig maintains further that all the fires of Ireland were quenched 
on that night and that the men of Ireland were forbidden to 
rc^lighi them except &om the fire of Tlachtga.’* if this is right, 
the summer fir« of Ireland emanated from Uisncch, the winter 
fires from TLachtga. The account given by Keadng of the 
arrangement of tilings in the central proviiicc does nor fully hat' 
monize with the concept of Uisnech as l!)C navel of Ireland. 
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He alleges that TuatbaL Tcdiomr btiili foiu fortresses m 
Meath, one in each of the pomons taken hooi the four great 
provinces. In this scheme Uisnech is connected with C^t> 
nachr, Tara with Ldnstcr, Tailtiu with Uisier, and Tlachiga 
with Munster. 

The auihcnudty of Keacing^s attangement Itas been cotv 
tested by modem scholars, who ridicule the Idea of connecting 
Tlachtga geographically with Munster,'* There are other con-' 
siderations, however, which suggest that Keating's testimony 
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Fig. la Hw fotn cenats in Meath 


may not be a complete fabrication. Tailtiu was the guceit of the 
most illustrious king of Fir the warrioi aristocracy who 

founded the kingship, and it is appropriate that the assembly 
centre which bears her name should be associated with Ukter, 
and that it should be the burial place of the Ulstcnnen,^* 
It is also appropriate that in the two stories of an encounter 
bciwcen five brothers artd the Sovcieigoty of Irdartd the 
brothers afia their testing should ptoce^ to Tailtiu,’® and 
that the assembly of Tailtiu, convened by the king of Tara, 
should be held at Lugnasad—the time when Fir £oIg, and 
Fir Bolg only, lauded in Ireland.** 

The ascription of Uisnech to Connacht, the province of the 
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priesthood, k luiiird enough, while Tara Is siniitcd in Brega 
which mcdicvaIIwriiers,^K well as Kcau'ng, regard as a part 
of Ldnstcr.** The petsonifcaiion of Sovcteigniy whom the 
kings of Tara were obliged to wed was Medb Lethderg of 
Leinster.** Again, while Fal is a symbol of kingship—and its 
hearr is in Tailiiu—'its sexual symbolism connects it with the 
third function^ the cmbodimertt of fertility. As a watfior the 
king's closest afhnides arc with Ulster, bur as the giver of 
fertility and prosperity he belongs to Leinster.** 

Tlachtga (which is associated will Munster), owes its 
otigin and name, according to the to Tlachtga, 

daughter of Mug Ruith of West Munster, ‘who had been 'ft'ith 
her lather learning the world’s magieV* For her, 'Church 
legend had a hatted not found against [any] other of the Celtic 
gods and heroines.’** Another sorceress &om Munster inti'' 
matcly associated with Hallowe'en was Mongfiiid daughter of 
Ftdach of Munster, the wife of King Fochu Muigmeddn and 
hostile stepmother oTNiall of the Nine Hostages. She died on 
SamaiitEve, by taking poison which she had prepared for her 
royal brother. Samaiiwidc was called by the common people 
'the Festival of Mongfmd* because she, *so long as she was in 
the flesh, had powers and was a witch; wherefore it is that on 
Samain Eve women and the rabble address their petitions to 
her’.** All this accords with what we have already adduced 
about the associatiDii of Muiutei with seris, witches, and 
demons. Samain Eve is the night when these nefarious agents 
arc at la^, and it is fitting that the Samain fire, kindled, in 
modem parlance, *to bum the witches’, should be on the site 
which symbolized Munster. Furtbermore, Tlachtga may be 
c<)uatcd with the accessory third fire of Indian sacrificial rites, 
tlic fire from which the eastern fire which we have equated 
with Tara was kindled. Ofietings to the ancestors were made 
on this third Indian fire, while its name and location associate 
it with the South. It was intended to defend the sacrifice about 
10 be offeied on the eastern fire against the evil powers of the 
southern regions.** 
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Kciiing’s aiscictaiioir ofTUcIitga with the feast of Tara h ar^ 
monizes with medreval siatemcncs that Irdand had ^ree great 
festivals, those of Uisocch, Tafldu, and Tara.** The sacred 
rites belong to the Erst three functiam, and it ts understandable 
that Tiachtga, which tepresents Munsto' and the founh 
rion, should have no mdependent status as the centre of a 
fourth festival. The fact that the assemblies of Uisncch and 
Tailttu, the two sites associated with the provinces of Conn’s 
Half, ate summer festivals held at Beltaint and Liignasad, 
respectively, while the tw'o southern sites arc involved in the 
celebration of Winter's Tve, suggests an idenrificaiian of the 
North with summer and the South with winter—and we may 
note that it is in winter that the commoners are expected 
to piovide hospitality for ihdr lords. In India the North is day, 
the South is night, the Notth is male, the South is female; 
spring and summer, itspectivtly, cotrespond with the priest/ 
hood and the nobih'ty, the tainy season with the common 
people.** But thcte is no evidcDce from tlie Celtic lands of any 
such systematization, and the invmiom to which wc have 
referred make it unproEtable to speculate. The imminence of 
the sopemaiural at night and in wimer suggests the cotrciaiiou 
of these periods, like the South, with the Other World. Con/ 
vetscly, the Other World is depicted as a land of summer, 
especially when it is winter on earth. 

With regard to the inconsistency between the two'fold 
and the four/fold conceptions of the middle province and its 
centres, U may be added that the eo/oristence of contradictory 
cosmological systems is by no means peculiar to Celtic tradi/ 
don. 
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The provincial capitals of Ireland had many features in conv 
mon with those of tire centre. Almost without exception they 
stood on hills, or at least on ariiScial mounds. They were 
burial places, a feature which they share with the churches, 
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richer thim with the pdaceSp of oar own tune. Like chutcheSt 
loOt they were dedicated to the memory of founders* who were 
in most cases believed to be buned in them* The foandeis 
were alfnosE mvariably female.*® In the centre we have £ciu 
at Uisnechj Tea at Tara^ Tailiiu at Tailtiu and the sorceress 
Tlachtga at Tlachiga. Emain Macha* capital of Ulster, was 
founded by Macha the war-goddess* Naai was the burial^ 
place of NaaSp wife of Lug* while Cruachan was said to have 
derived irs name from Cruacha* a handmaiden who accouv 
panied ^tain when she eloped with Midir of Tuatha 
Dananru®^ The names and exploits of women also figure m 
traditions about less welbknown sites* such as Carmun, in 
Leinster* about which we shall have more to say presently. 
Continuing our analogy with churched, most of the Irish 
centres were ^notre dames^p like so many of the great ecclcs^ 
iasucal centres of latter-day Cau!, 

In tnou eases the female founder* like Cessait* the first to 
occupy Irdandp had an unrimely end. Tailtiu s heart broke 
under the strain of clearing the plain that bears her name; 
Carmim died of grief in exile* and death *came upon her in 
ungentle shape"^; Macha died in giving birth to twins afier 
being forced to tun a lacc against the king^s hoTS<^: Tlachiga 
bad been ravished by the three sons of Simon Magus* and when 
she had Jouineycd to the hill that now bears her name she died 
giving birth to triplets—and over her die fotrress was built* 
There is a widespread belief that the vicrims of misciable and 
violem deaths ate tesdess in their graves* and the corpses and 
graves of women who have died in childbirth arc particulaily 
feared in many parts of the world.** That this fear existed 
among the Celts is indicaied by the fact chat such woenen were 
no[ permitted to be huried in graveyards founded by some of 
the Celtic saints.** These considerations gave ihe places we 
are discussing a proxiiniry to the supenulural which hallowed 
them and enhanced the significance of words uttered, and 
actions pcifbrmtixk ijpon them. 
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Assemblies similar to those of the great emtres of Meath 
were held at provincial capitals and at lesser centres and as 
far as their dates are Juiown, the^ were held at sacred points in 
dmc. The folk'cusioms observed at BchaineT Samain and Lug^ 
nasad arc thus popular versions of a solcitm ritual which was 
fundatncncal to the ’well<^hdng of tlic community and which 
formerly required the participation of klngSj officials of the 
court, aitd all classes. To neglect these assemblies brought dite 
consequences. ‘Everyone of the Ulstermen who would not 
come to Emain at AlJhaUow<'£ve lost his senses, and on the 
morrow' bis barrow and his grave and his tombstone were 
placed,"** A poem preserved in medieval manuscripts** dcs' 
cubes one assembly, namely that of Carmun, which was held 
at Lugnasad, and it is clear from the more meagre informau'on 
available about oihets that the description is rcprcseniattve of 
assemblies generally. Through the holding of this assembly the 
Ldmtcrmen were assured of an abundance of com and nullt, 
ficedoni from conquest, the enjoyment of righteous laws, co ni^ 
fon in evety house, fruit in great abundance, and plenty of 
6 sh in thdr Lakes, dven, and estuaries. 


‘There comes Cst neglect ef it 
hjlHnfw, stealuKU, early greypeu, 
kings withoni keenneu or jollity, 
without htnpiialJty or (nith.* 

Like the ‘truce of the god' which ensured safe conduct to all 
«dio attended the Olympic games and other saaed assemblies 
in Greece, an armisdee was imposed. Samain was ‘a dry of 
peace and amity between the men of Ireland, on whidl none 
is at enmity with his fellow’,*^ Similarly at Lugnastd at 
Carmun, deeds of violence, abductions, the repudiati.)0 of 
husband or wife, and the levying of debts were all piobibited 
—^oud the penalties were severe: 
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'Whoever tramg^uct ihe Uvr of the kings 
Bcn^ presaibed for ever 
thu be thaiild not ihnvr in im cribep 
but should die £31 his moitat lin^^ 

The fodvd was a rctutii to the beginning of things. In the 
first place it was a commemoradon and reenactment af the 
mythological event in which the sanctiiy csf the site liatl its 
origin. It was a wahe for the dead founder^ and the races and 
other compeddonj were her funeral games. 

^Thither camt^ for the ddight -of het b^uiy^ 
to keen and raise the ^ailiDg over hn, 
the Tiuth Dj over this noble plain 
h was the fim tme asKmbly of Carniun/ 

The poet is at paim to recall the hundreds of times the same 
scene was enaaed after that inaiiguraiiorii and in the following 
three stanzas he seems to invoke die presence of the universe 
and all its component panSj as docs the Christian Benciidtt,*^ 

‘Heaven, iaiih» lun, moonp and sea, 
fhiiis of earth and 
mouths, can, c^es, pos;»c$daiu» 
fot, hands,, v^'airion^ tongues. 

'Hones, SM^ords, chanen fait, 

Spcais, shields^ and fuxt of mcn^ 
dew, masip diecn on leaf* 
day and mght, ebb and flow— 

*Tbc hosts of BiJiha, free from endming sarrowg 
give all these completely [as pledgees] 
that it should noi he under gloom of duptucs 
10 ioimFDpt it, every third year/ 

There in the presence of the kings^ the tioblcsp and the 
people^ the whole mytholcsgka] and chmndlogica) past of the 
nation was conjumi into the present fay the shamchics:** 
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"Lore of Fum utd iht: Fiina^ jl matirt inixliaimi}?!?,, 
Desnutionv Ciole^aidi, Wooing^, 
ablm and wooden bookv 
Kifirts^ ketn riddle*: 

^PiDvtrbj, nuxiEELf of migbri 
and cniihfiil ceachfiigt ofFiikd^ 
cbit Jay* of the Ditidicnchas for th«^ 
teaching* of Caiq>rc ind Cormac; 

TTic grrui £ass. of Jm and other ftuit, 
ibe wembly of Eimm and oeba iiaeiTiblim 
amuk rberct this is cruei 

every divisim into which Ireland hi% bcesi divided:; 

'The story of the household of Tara, that I* nor scanty* 
the kncTwIedge of every eaxmed in Ireland^ 
the chronicle of wnmen^ ulei of aimJeSt condicrSi 
Hoscels, Prohibiriom, Lnvisioos: 

'The tenfold Testanwnr of hundtedeil Caihair 
io his light pleasant nf&pnng kingly of sutiiir: 

[isrigns] [he wate of each man a* is due, 
so dial all inay listen no k . ., 

"Violent Deaths and SliughLen, smins of music; 
accuraie Imowlfidgc of the goodly ace; 
h« Toyai pedigree, a hlesring ibrou^ Btegmag 
hii battle and hit stark valour,* 

This dcdamaiion dearly lud rhe force of a otailon rite to re^ 
establish the foundatiDns of the tradtrion at the inception of a 
new period of time. The social order was also r&'affirmcd. 
The emphasis on "the esutc of each man as is doe* is in accord 
with [he careful observance of precedences at Tara and the 
seating of each *in due order by ra^in hts pkoe'^ at the assembly 
of Taildii,^*^^ In addition to confiraung the stains quo* the 
assemblies were also occasions for gfanting new stacuses* It is 
said that candidates were received into the at the assemblies 
of Uisncchp Tara and Tailtiu,^^* Thoe were horse-races and 
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chanoi^racs through which new otdere of merit were cstab^- 
lished, and at Carmun poor, pipers^ fiddlers, tympaiiists, 
bone/pUyers, hom/playcrs, and roarers, all exerted tlieir powers 
before the king and he bestowed upon each art its dghtfu! 
honour. The compednons at eisteddfodau, "gatherings of the 
clans", sports, shows, and laits in our own day are clearly 
survivals of such rituals as these. 

Evidence concertiing legislaiioa and the admirustrauon of 
law at the Irish assemblies Is, on the face of it. somewhat eon^ 
tradictoiy. Of the feast of Taia it is said: ‘Here too is the reason 
for whidi the least of Tara was made at all: the body of the 
bw which all Ireland enacted then, during the interval b& 
tween that and dieir next convention at the year’s end none 
might dare transgress, and he that pcrchancc did so was ou(^ 
bwed from the men of IrcUnd.*^^* It Is known that bws and 
statutes were proclaimed upon local meetiug^^hilJs within 
historical times,’*’ and the promul^uion of the bw Eom Tyn^ 
Wald Hill has remained a icature of Manx ceremonial to the 
present day. The settling of disputes is lire only function of the 
assembly of the druids of Caul chat Caoar mentions, and 
an early Irish text says that at the feast of Tara the kings of 
Ireland "used to settle the affairs of Ireland for seven years, so 
that debts, suits and adjustments used not to be submitted for 
judgement until the next &ast seven years later . . Siml' 
latly at Carmun, dues and tributes were discussed and legal 
enactments settled. 

On the other hand, the poem on Carmun emphasbiis the 
importance of avoiding quarrels and the levying of debts, 
while the assembly of Tailriu was held, not only ‘without 
wounding or robbing of any man, without trouble, without 
dispute, without reaving', but also ‘without challenge of pro^ 
pcity, without suing, without bw scssiorts, without evasion, 
without ancst',^** The most fiiasible expbnadon seems to be 
that the references to the avoidance of litigation appotaln only 
to the opening stages of assemblies, symbolizing tire condu/ 
sion of the preceding year and Its affaics. In the same way as 
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the Mopping of the dock !□ i house which deiih has visical 
indicates the supervention of a wedd where timf docs not 
edst, so ptofatie ume with its debts and quairds was suspended 
during the sacred phases d* the assembly when the wliolc 
heritage of the people was accurately and vividly remembered. 
And we nuy iniet (hat this unil^ng experience promoted a 
state of mind which was conducive to the sadement of difier^ 
ences and the lecognition of law. Fomtied by its iradirion and 
purified of its contentions, society could begin its life anew. 


CHAPTER Vin 


Five Peaks 

Wales* unlike ieelani^^ is a peninsula of a larger island. 
Tt was occupied by the Romans, invaded by the Saxons, sub/ 
jugaced by the Normans, and eventually united with England 
under the Tudors, If we were dealing mcttly wiih an ori^nal 
geographical pattern, the prospect of finding it In Wal« would 
be very dim- But we are concerned not with geography but 
with a conceptual framework wliich was by no mcaus con/ 
fined to the Cdis and which could be ttnpressed anew upon 
whatever tctiiEoiy was considered a unii» We have no evidence 
as to how Bdcain was conceived of in prc/Roman times, but 
it IS noteworthy that Roman Btitaiii was divided first into 
*UppcT Britain* and *Lower Britain^ then inro four provinces* 
and eventually into five. The names Essex* Sussex^ Wasex, 
and Middlesex are an abiding reminder of the existence of the 
paaem In the wodd of the Saxom^ 

Britain lias her primeval irtvaiion in the legend of Biutus. 
According to CcoArey of Monmouth s Histma Rx^nm 
Britaanki/ Brutus* prince of Troy* was incestuously conceived; 
iris mother died at his birth and he w'os destined to kill his 
father. Voyaging to Britain with a company of his people* he 
w'as joined cn route by a further group of four generations of 
Trojan exiles under the leadership of a champion fighter named 
Corineus, In accordance with prophecy, they eventually 
landed in Britain wluch was thinly peopled by aboriginal 
giants. Brutus built a city for himself at London and divided 
the island. Conneus chose Cornwall as his province because 
'it ivas there the gtarus were most numerous** and when, 
twencydbur ycats later* Brutus died and ihe island was shared 
between his thtet; sons, the first of ihcm was given England* 
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the second Wales, and the third Scotland. These three sons 
may perhap be compaied with the three Ncmed group, 
leaving Conneus the giant'kilter to be equated with Paitholdn, 
the first adversary of the Fomoire. Geoffrey derives Caetludd, a 
Welsh name for London, horn the name of King Lludd who 
built the walls of the city. This same Lludd, according to a 
Welsh scory, by measuring the length and breadth of Britain, 
ascertained that Oxford was the miiL'point of the Island.^ 

Mil and his eight sons may be compared with Cunedda and 
his eight sons who are said to have invaded Wales and settled 
there in the early 6fib century.* Tybion, Cunedda^s eldest 
son, like Dotm the eldest son of Mil, died before the family 
sealed in the new country, but in the Welsh story the dead 
man's son, Meirion, takes his father's place (as Lugaid son of 
fih cook the place of his dead father in the Irish story). Cunedda, 
however, is the founder of the noithcnt dynasty of Cu'yncdd 
only, and his sons and Itis grandson are eponymous foundas 
of tcnitoiies in Morth W’ales, with the exception of one son 
whose name is bonie by Ceredigion (Cardiganshire). 

Id Wales aS in Ireland—and indeed in France, England, 
Germany, Egypt, Israel, and India—the main nadiuotia] divb 
sion is into North and South, ratlter than into East and West. 
We mcniioncd that when £rcm6n and ^ber divided Ireland 
baween them there were two ridges in the Noith and one in 
the South, and there is a ttadiiion that fremdn sliared the 
North with another brothci: named fr, while £ber had the 
South. The proportion of tvi'o in the North and one in the 
South also appears in another Irish story, which tcUi of the 
tmssaae of the nobles of Ireland by tributary peoples.* Three 
pr^nani wives escaped to Alba, and their three sons eventually 
returned to Ireland and were granted their birthright. They 
were the ancestoii of Conti (epony m of Connacht), Araidc (of 
Ulst«) and Eogan Mdr (of Munster). The Second Branch of 
the contains a similar story of the birth of Jiift sons to 

five pr^ant women, the only people left alive in Ireland 
after a disastrous war. The sons grew up and in due course 
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united with one another’s mother, and fiom them are the 6ve 
provinces of Ireland,* 

Conn of Cormachtt Araidc of Ulster, and Eogan Mdr of 
Munster arc described as 'the three frec-'hoin ancestors of IiC' 
land', and they may be compared with 'the three royal tribes 
of Wales* tdored to m early modem manuscripts,* llie three 
trilKS arc the dynasties of Gwynedd and Powys in the Moith, 
and of Dcheubanh, the one soiuhem province. Giialdus Cam^ 
brensis attributes the same division of die country to the three 
sons ofRhodii Mawr In the ninth century, and it also appears 
in the law-books. ^ The cleventh/ceniury protoiiyms the 
three idbcs ate said to have raised two others to the same dig'' 
niiy, making a total of‘iive royal tribes’. One of the two addi' 
tional protonyms was Lord of Glamorgan in the same period. 
Of the other, Elystan Clodrydd, there is no reliable historical 
evidence, but his realm was in cast Central Wales—^’Between 
the Wyc and the Severn',* The cotrcspondcncc between these 
five realms and the Hve provinces of bland can hardly be 
fortuitous. 

The central province apart, the fourfold division is further 
reflected in the tnedievai bishoprics: Bangor (NortlvWesi), 
St Asaph (Noitlii'East), Liatidaf (South-East) and St David's 
(South-West). In the tentte of Wales, near the point where the 
norrh-westem, nordi-eastcm and south-western provinces and 
bishoprics met, is the mountain of Pumlutnon (*Ftve peaks’),* 
in which the Wye and the Severn Jiave their source. Like the 
Stone of Divisions on Uisnech Hill, not to mention the five- 
peaked world-mountain of Chinese tta dttin n, Pumlumon 
symbolizes the whole, (Extending westward from its top is a 
commote called Perfedd ('Middle'),* and the ancient mother 
church of Llanbadam Fawi in this commote has historic 
claims co be the centre of a fifth bishopric.) To the south-east 
of the mountain, in the fifth province, 'Between the Wye and 
the Severn’, is the commote of Gwrthcynu'on, the land of 


* Ot, possibly. Tiirc Bannm Bea^Ani)*P 
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Gwithcym (VQttigfiTi)j the mJcr of Biiiain ai the dmc of the 
Saxon invasion,** His name, as Dr Nora K. Chadwick has 
recently observed, is the virtiia] ctjuivalcnt of the Irish iini'rf 
('high-'king’) and 'may origioally have been a title*. If 
Pumlumon has some afHnity with Uisnech, what little Is 
known about Gwtthcymion entitles it to comparison with 
Brega of the kings. 

In his study of Irish dialects, O’Rahilly comes to the con^ 
elusion 'that historically there were but two main dialects in 
Irish, a Northern and a Southern, and that each of these (but 
especially the Nortlicrn) was divided into two I«scr dialects'.** 
In Wales too. the major hugulstic cleavage is that which dis-idcs 
the Northern and the Southern dialects, and within these two 
main dialects there are futures which indicate a less marked 
division between Gwynedd and Powys and between Qla^ 
morgait and Dyf^. 


2 

In the 'Four Branches of the Mabinogi’, dbrcc giroups of char-' 
actors predoisinate, two in the North and one in the South, 
though there is one episode In which a fotmh appears, namely 
Teymon and his wife In Uic Somh-'East. ** The wizard children 
of Don, the equivalents of Toatha Danann, are located in 
Gwynedd. The Children of Liyi, who Hgurc in the Second 
Branch, the only hrancli which has anytlut^ of the heroic 
qualities of the Lllstcr Cycle, are also located in Gwynedd in 
the story, but modem placci-names seem to link them with 
Powys,** which is also the province of die Llyu'arch Hm 
heroic poems. In the Mahrno^i, it is in the two branches which 
rcll of the northern families that one leads of stormy passions 
and violent deeds, inictludes of timeless bliss and tragic deaths. 
The sotuheni ramity of the Mabuiogi, chat of Pwyll, has to 
counter with submission, selfTCStraim and patient persistence 
the antagonism of the mysterious powers of Annwfn, on the 
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one hind, and of viHcin craftsmen on tht other, Pwyirs son, 
Piyderi, Ending himself duped by Gwydion son of Don, 
wt^es war on Gwynedd and, like Mug and f her in Ireland, 
is ddeated and slain. 

Arthur belongs to many parts of Bricoin, but in Welsh 
tradiuon his court is located either in Cornwall or In south^ca^ 
Wales, In the work of Nennius, Arthur appears in die places 
lore of the Builth district and of Ergyng (now in HerdordH- 
ihire);** in the early Welsh poem *Tbe Spoils of Annwfn’^ he 
is associated with the lords of Dyfcd, and in the stoty of Kul-' 
hwch and Olwen his great hoard'll unt ranges over South 
Wales.** His geographical background in Wales is thus 
comparable with that of Finn in Ireland. 

Like Munster, Dyfcd in the soudvwest has a mysterious 
realm within it or b^de it- Pwyll, Lord of Dyfcd, loses his 
companions while hunting and finds himself face to face with 
Axawn, King of Annwfn. He does not recognize him, and 
when they exchange roles for a year and a day, Arawn’s 
realm comes os a revelation to PwyU, though it appears to he 
whhin easy reach of Dyfcd. Hencefortli Pwyll U known as the 
Head of Annwfn. and the new fiiendship between the two 
rulers leads to an exchange of gifts, including swine which arc 
sent from Annwfn. Elsewhere,*' Pryderi son of Pwyll is 
described as the swineherd of his fostcidathcr, Pcndaian Dyfcd, 
and as one of the three tenow'tied swineherds of the Isle of 
Britain. In an Irish story,** a vkion seen by a swineherd forc^ 
shadows the coining of Conall Core to Casltel and lo the 
kingship of Munster. The swineherd Is given freedom for 
himself and his children, and it is he who proclaims the king 
of Munster and receives Im garment. His people (the Mus,' 
craigc), the first to offer a hostage to Conall, are also freed. In 
short, swine bebng lo the Other World; tending swine is a 
servile occuporion,** but in Dyfod the chief is a sw-tneherd 
and in Munster swineherds are Itccmcn closely associated with 
the kingship. The paradoxical character of Dyfcd appears in 
other ways, for not only is its ingenuous ruler** known os the 
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Head of Ann-wfii, but Manaw-ydan, the corrclau ve of Manana 
n£n« rhc ‘ou(ei' bigh.'kjng of Tuaiha Df Danann, appears 
there as a 'humble laid* who eugages in Ituncing and agii/ 
culture and readily Icams a crafi.*^ 

Off the west coast of Dyfedt die island of Cwal cs^ which in 
the Mabino^i is a stadon on the route of the seven survivors conv 
missioned to bury the head of Brao, brings to mind the House 
of Donn.** Off the coast of Dyfed too lies the land of Plant 
Rhys Ddwfn—the name is probably a cottupdon of Plant 
yr Js'’dduffn or Plant Rbi L'dwjn, 'The Children of (the King of) 
the Nether World*—a fairy people who had the power to make 
their country invisible except from one small patch of ground 
in Dyfed.** 


) 

In describing the division of Wales into three provinces, 
Gwynedd, Powys, and the South, between die three sons of 
Rhodii MauT, Gualdus Cambreosis states dm the South was 
given to Cadell 'with the blessing of all the people and Itis 
biothm. Tot although this last poidon was by far the laxgest in 
siae it was nevertheless counted the woisi;' because the gentry 
(ucbtlu/yr), *who teemed in this, province*, weie habitually in 
icvoU against their lords.** The association of rebellion with the 
South is clearly not peculiar to Ireland, At every coun in 
North Wales there were five officers, of whom the fifth was an 
official judge, but in the courts of die South there woe only 
lour officcis, together with a host of Judges, to wii, every owner 
of land.** Here the mass of landownets indicates the demcFCiatic 
thir d funenon. 

An undated poem (published in Tbt Myifynan Anbaiala^yloj 
Walety* gives the characteristics of the different parts of Wdcs. 
It docs not providi: a clear and simple piaure, but we may note 
that it atnibuies to Gwynedd boastful words, timid (?) men, 
and gieai intentiems, and to Anglesey high birth, wise men, 
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tcUcs, To Powys aiv anributcd bnvK men setting out for 
batdc lod also n welcome for minstrels; to Clamoigan, geniai 
men, women in majesty, and churls (?) and rich men in 
market, while the people of two of the westernmost divisions 
of Dyfed arc described as seifs. It may be noted incidentally 
that the statute which in the early sixteenth century governed 
the training, conduct, and privileges of poets was ascribed lo 
Gniffudd ap Kynan,"’' the ptotonym of the royal tribe of 
Gu^nedd, On the other hand, a tweirth->ceniury poem on the 
privileges of the men of Powys** emphasizes their aristocratic 
and mar tial qualiues. These privileges included exemption 
from certain royal dues, from providing quarters for huntsmen 
and from receiving royal ladies on circuit, together with the 
right K} be in the hist onset in battle, to be In the van of the 
hosts, and to gqatd the rear when wldidrawing. The qualities 
traditionally associated with Glamorgan are gencroricy, coim> 
tsy, and festivity,** 

One of the poems we have quoted ascribes a position of 
honour to women in Glamorgan. One of the very few eX' 
plicit differences bcns'cecit North and South Wales in die Laws 
is that in the South a woman who married Independently was 
assured of her bridal gift (ftom her husband) exactly as if she had 
been given in marriage by her family, whereas in the North, uiv 
less she liad secured an agreement in advance, she could claim 
only ebtee steers.** Stmilaily, only in the southern versions of 
the Laws is it sripulared that for lack of male heirs a daughter 
could inherit all her Other's property, while the poem on the 
privileges of Powys definitely states that '^a share to the brother 
his privilege commands, a share to the sistet is not had ftom 
Powys/** This evidence suggests chat, in seme sense, the 
southern half of the cotmity may have been regarded as the 
female half, and this would be in accord with Irish tradition, 
Munster, as we have seen, has associadous with goddesses 
and with the Fomoire.** MacrilineaJ succession is atnibuLcd (o 
the Cruithne in particular, a people who are said to have first 
appeared in these islands as allies of the LeiustcTmcn.*' They 
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wcTff allcmcd to settle in LeimtEt became of rite cute they tntro^ 
duced for mortally wounded warriors, which was to make them 
Uc in trenches filled with mJIk. According to one early KJtt, 
they stole the wives of the Sons of MU; according to other 
sources, fremon, who banished them from Ireland,** gave 
them wives on condition that succession witli tl^em should be 
through the (cinale line as well as through the male, or through 
the ftmalc line only—the versions dtfler. 

In Wales as m Ireland, there were grades within the Seamed 
class. In the proChrisiiati society the highest was doubdess 
that of the druids, but even in the earliest Welsh records die 
druids are hardly mentiotied. The ‘chief poet' (pmeerdi), ‘a 
poet who lias won in i contest for a diair’,^* was at least 
equal in honour to the highest court ofheers. He seems to cor^ 
respond to the Irish fJlam or chic^'ir. Beneath him was the poet 
of the household or house4ioop {bardd ttulu), who was one of 
the twentydbut court officers. When the iardd tealu took office 
he received fiom the king a Karp, with which he was never to 
pan.** He sang for the troop when it went on a raid, and bclbre 
it set our for battle he sang ‘The Monarchy of Britain*. The 
term arM^rm seems to cover yet another class of minstrels 
who recognized the ptmtrM as their lord, anri there ate referj- 
cnccs in the laws to the lowly mtsmaii* In medieval tracts 
on the art of poetry, sL'ghtly different terms seem to refer to the 
same classes: prydydd ‘poet’, tevlaivr 'poet of the household or 
house>tioop', and tUrwrt ‘minstrel’. Three duties are assigned 
to the teniuivr.*^ to gladden the company, to be generous,** 
and to make courreous supplication—terms which recall the 
festive music of Buchet's House in Ldnsicr, The tevluivr, who 
also composed love poems, was the disciple of a prydydd, but 
the pryiydd should shun the chaodc an of the [terwr (Function 
IV). for ‘thdr arts ate opposed to one another’,** With the 

* CC p. iiTf. 

** Liioally ‘gefiefoiiiy ’—i ‘m ptoiAMe goicnjHtf', 
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edipse of the superior functions of the tiU5(a/po«St their art 
became fbi the most pan confinwi to the composition of praise^ 
poems. When the taw an<l the prophets belong to the past, the 
psalms remain. 

in Ireland in the early scvenreenih century, the rradirronal 
precedence of the North was challenged by a southern poet, 
and this led to a sustained and widc^^tanging poetic disputa-- 
don concemirig the relative claims of Letb Cuinn and Letb 
Moga.” Towards the end of the folbwing cctiiuty a sitniUr 
^■acp ibr the greater importance of the southern contHbudon to 
the l^elsb Uicrajy rnuiitian was elaborated, nut without 
fabricarion, by lolo Morganwg. In the context of the [bur> 
fold struaure we have discussed, tolo*s claim for Glamorgan 
as the seat of bardism may well be conea, provided the ’bard 
is duly assigned to the third place in the learned hieraichy. 
And it h feir to add that lolo parriculaily claimed for hU 
native province a wealth of pleasant ’household poetry* (raruf 
(ftfiiw/iij)**—the poetry of the tttihu/r or bard. 

The ^chocomy manifested in the division into North and 
South appeared too In the division of the Wdsh royal hall. 
One of the terms used for the pattidon that separated (he two 
parts of the hall was a word which is also used of’a wood 
on the steep brink of a stream*,*^ such a wood as ahen Ibrmed 
the boundary between the upper and lower halves of ictiitonaJ 
units. The king and his heir, his judge, his chief poet, and other 
dignitaries, sat in the upper part of the hall; the captain of the 
housoiroop and his men, and the household bard, sat in (he 
lower part.** When the king wished to bear a song, the chief 
poet sang two songs in the upper hall, one of God and the 
other of kings, and then the household bard sang a third song 
in the lower hall. It was also the houscltold bard who, with a 
quiet voice, sang for the queen in her room. The two songs— 
Cod and of kings—iu the upper hail and the hard's one 
song in (he lower iiall Iiardly call for funher comment, and 
the same is true of the association of the bard with the queen 
and with the troop. One officer connected with ihe couti. 
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the maer biiufoil ('dung officer'), was ic^pdniiblc the lung's 
m pnfal Und. Then the villeins came under his judsdicuon 
and he ordered rheii ploughing, sowing, and other activities. 
He had cha^t, under the steward, of the maintenance and 
supplies of the coun, hut he belonged to the villein class; 
scant respect was shown to him in the prednos of the king's 
hall** 


4 

The ceoire of the mysterious adventures of Pwyll and Ptyderi 
is the thronc/mound which was outside the court ot 

Arbetth. Whoever sat on it would see a wonder or suffer 
-wounds and blows, li was from this mound that Pwyll, the 
Head of Armwfn, first saw Khiannou on her magic horse. 
There sat Ptyderi when enchantment fell upon Dyi^, and it 
was there that Manawydan was on the pomt of executing a 
supernatural, thieving 'mouse' when the land was disenchanted 
and his lost cotnpaniom restored to hiuu 

The association of a ritual mound with Arinwfn appears in 
Flljf Wynne's Gtf^fkdigetiheit y Bardd Cu>sc (tyoj), which tells 
of three visions—of the World, of Death and of Hell. The poet 
fill * asleep and secs a crowd of people whom he takes to be 
Gypsies or witches until, noticing their beauty and recognizing 
among them the faces of deceased acquaintances, he ttalizes 
they arc fairies (tylutytb u£). They arc dancing on the 'play 
mound' {twmpaib cbmreu)^ but diey now take hold of the 
poet and they carry him over land and sea until be espies below 
him the most beauriful casdc he has every seen. Meanwhile they 
try to get the poet to sanroj his own king, when he is rescued 
from their dutches by an angel who informs him that they 
were the Children of Aiuiwfii. A 'play mound' used to be 
found near or inside gravtyards in Wales, The mound was 
banked up, with turf scats for the spectators arranged aiound 
an open door where the games were played.** It appears to 
be a simple version of the Cornish pkit ait jwaiy ('the place 
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of the pliy'). the examples of whidi liavc fa«n desaibett as 
'the only surviving me^cval tbeatics in Britain’/* The Irish 
word otniith (assembly) is glossed by tbeatnim, and the Welsh 
word which means 'assembly* and ‘coim’ as well as 

'chrono'mound', occurs as the equivalent of That 

'mound’, thcant, and place of general assembly should be 
closely related, or inde^ idenrii^ with one another, is not 
peculiar to Celtic itadirion/^ 

In Irish talcs, mounds outside courts are scenes of ga^nes and 
visionary encountcis which do not belong to the round of 
mundane existence, and the liolding of assemblies on lulls and 
mounds is a commonplace of Irish history. It may be assumed 
that every local community had such a traditional assembly 
place, but it is to Munster that assembbes arc attributed in ‘The 
Settling of the Manor of Tara", and the celebrated in 

Welsh story is in Dyfod. Moreover, CuRoi, herdsnian and 
King of Munsta, has been compared with die giant herdsman 
in Arthurian stories who sits on a mound and directs the hero 
to the strange palace where his mettle is proved. In the stoty of 
"The Lady of the Founialn’, this director is a big, black, ugly 
forester, onolbotcd and onc'cycd, and wild animals 'numaous 
as tbe stars in the Urmament' assemble and disperse ar his 
command/* In both Celdc and Norse tabs,*' die person who 
sits on a mound is usually a lung or a herdsman (or both at 
once), while many a Fenian wondci/talc begins with Finn seared 
on his hunting^-mound when his company follow the chase. 

Like the thronc/mound outride the court, the sun'chamber 
(XrifJffJrt) outride the banqucting-'ball has features which sug,' 
gest comparison with the 'outer 6fth' province/' In some 
contexts, the jriufftffj is the women's pan of the court. Again, it 
is fiom Ills erimh that Briedu, the master of ceremonies who 
always stattds aside from the conflicts he inlriatcs, watches the 
proceedings in the Hall from which, though he built it, he is 
excluded.*' Bricriu artd CuRol seem to have their Noise 
counterparts in Lokiand t^tgati^a/Loki, respectively. Utgar^a/ 
Loki is the colossal lord of an outer world, and his conduct 
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towards Thorr, the champion god,** ts in some wa)S simtbr 
to that of CuRoi towards CuChulamtu Loki, a ruthless 
deceiver and creator of conflict, is of the gods and yet not of 
them. They vainly try to exclude liim from their feast, and 
later he seeks refuge Irom them In a mountain where he builds 
himscif an observatory from which he can see in every 
direction.** It is no accident that Biiciiu and GoU, in the 
Ulster Cycle, ate both sons of Carbad (i.e. they have the same 
pationymic): that in the Fenian Cycle, Conin Mad, the 
teviler and trouhlomaker, and Goll, rite slayer of Finn, are 
both sons of Morna, and that Kei, the churlish seneschal** 
in the Anhunan Cycle, is concerned with the service of the 
king’s table. 


CHAPTER IX 


Numbers 


'Evey momrai bcgiraKlh diMcooe, areund every **Hepe" 

«Jl«h the balL "There", The mIdUUe is cvoywlmt.' 

N[Er2sat£ 

At Uisncch and Tara wc found a concctiimion of symboh. 
Not only did the provinces and their kingships converge upon 
these ccniics and fuse together, but tboe was an aisembbgc of 
such symbols as a Kill, a stone, a palace, a scat, a tree, a well, 
a foe—and they were places of contact with the supcniaiiiiai 
world. The other great centre, had similar concentrations. For 
example, some of the principal features of Cashel, capital of 
Munster, may be gleaned from two tales. The first* tells of the 
fcium of Conal! Core to Munster afici a sojourn in Scotland. 
On that day the swinehad of Aed, King of Mtiscraige, was 
tending his swine and at night he told the king of a wonderful 
si^t he had seen. He saw a yew frff on a ruflt and in front ofii 
an oratory with a faptent bdforc h and angels ascending from 
the flagstone and descending upon it. The vision was intcr> 
pitted by a druid: the place (Cashel) would be the residence 
of the kings of Munster ioc ever, and the kings would be the 
descendants of the first man to kindle a ^re under that yew tree, 
Acd would have gone there at once, but die druid advised 
him to wait dll morning, and Conall unwittingly Ibnstalled 
him. The second story* says (hat when St Patrick Riountcd 
the flagstone legions of demons flew out from beneath jt, The 
saint blessed the stone with the vtnuc of counsel and ordained, 
fimly, that an angel should pass ova it evoy cveit^idc; 
secondly, that if the king of Munster accompanied by the nine 
sons of a great chief fasted upon it he should have whaiever 
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boon he mved, and lastly, that its fire should be one of the 
three that would be alive in Ireland until the end. 

On (he other hand, In Ireland one tnay still be confronted 
with the riddle; ‘Where is the middle of the woddt' The cancel 
answer is ‘Here* or ‘Where you ate standing,** The same 
tjuestion appears in versions of the medieval European talc of 
the 'Abbe Sans Souci*, including anc recorded in BHitany, and 
to explain the answer a finger is placed on the surface of a ball, 
showing that the ccnac is wheicver the finger touches,* The 
riddle is in harmony with the RI^ Vedas, five points; north, 
south, east, west, and 'here*. The directions arc orientated 
around wherever one ‘is’. Similarly, significance is not confined 
to rhe great cetcmonbl centres. Every runal place ot cult object 
is endowed with what Prof^or M. Eliadc has called ‘the 
prestige of the Centre'/ be it a local meeting>hill, a pillar^tone, 
an inauguration tree, a saoed well, a grave, or what it tnay. 
The identity of the domestic hearth with the central one is ex/ 
pressed in the rc/kindling of its fire ftom the central fire. For 
the purposes of this ritual the centre of any locality is the bill or 
cairn on wliich the bonfire is lit, and in dre house the Jo(w 
is the hearth, In recent folk^'bcticf a priest's house assumed 
somcihing of the role of ancient Uisncch, for when a pestilence 
broke our in south/westem Ireland it was customary to quench 
the fires in the homes and to light them anew with embers 
obtained from the house of a priest.* 

Temir (Tara), which is mythologically derived from the 
name of £rcm6n*s queen, Tea, is a fairly common hUbname; 
and It is said that every other Temair which exists in Ireland 
was given to Tea, as well as Temair Luachra and Temair in 
Brega.' In as much as Tata is a lull, it can be symbolized by 
whatever hill is chosen for the purpose. Every beehive tomb in 
Greece is a symbol of the ompbehs ('navel' of the earth); every 
stupa (gravemound) Id India is a tniniatuie of Mount Meru 
in the middle of the world.* In Yorubalaitd, Frobenius found 
little clay cult objects which consisted of a central cone, repie/ 
seming the god world order, with four smaller cones around 
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it repfcseming the godi of the c^dmal points.* Sitmkriy every 
cairn in IrcLmil represents the whole. A caim is s mound ^ 
stones erected over 2 byiial or at some other point with others' 
world associations, such as wherever a man has died out'oD 
doots or where a cofHn has rested. But, in a discussion of the 
title Nia in Cboim —'The Champion of the Cairn*—given to 
Conchohar's son Cormac, it is noted that 'some of the learned 
assert that every place wherein there arc £vt stones, or any other 
live things, or the hve provinces of Ireland, is properly called a 
cairn.’** Therefore Corimc as Nia in Citaim was ‘champion 
of the live provinces'. A pilJii.^one at Keitnaneigh (South of 
Cork) is said to be a petrified woman and in h are five cavities 
with five oval stones in them.** That, according to this defini^ 
tion, constitutes a cairn. Even children playing ’fivestones’** 
arc unwittingiy playing with symbols of the whole of Ireland. 

The paticm of the whole was again mirrored in rhe houses 
maintained by kindreds ofthe/iddlrr tenant class. 'A fuiSif does 
not incur liability of his kindred, unless they maintain five 
dwellings. If it is with five complete dwellings, they share 
their lattuly lands.'** The subdivision of land into quarters 
also is symbolic. In Wales, according to the law-books, there 
were four acres in a homestead, four holdings ta cvety town- 
sliip, and so on.** In the Isle of Man (our quanerlands at one 
time (armed a trten, the smallest unit for admitusttadve purposes. 
Similarly in Ireland and the Western Highlands of Scotland 
the quartcrland is regarded is the primary division of farmland 
(though u is further subdivided into eighths, sixiecndis, and so 
on)* The Irish baiU hiatacb, like the davach or ounoc-land in 
Scotland and the Hebrides, comprised Tout quatterlands and 
was a tax unit.** There are also traces of the existence of this 
fourfold system in medieval England where four wards, (bur 
lownships, or four vtlles constituted a unir for various legal 
purposes, 'There is definite evidence that the number four was 
associated in the medieval mind with the four quaitoi.'** 
White the dominaiit Idea in these cases Is the (bur quarters, the 
elusive fifth ts not altogether absent. The Irish faitkbe consisted 
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of four fields, one on each side of a tMmeiti 4 d,^' and a similar 
concept is implied ia the Welsh system of fonr acres to one 
homestead. We also know that in at least one district of South 
Wales the inhabitants of four adjoining shitelands used to 
meet at 3 . fecal paint on thtcc annual holidays to pUy games and 
to listen to songs.i* 

Five is not the most protninent number in Celtic iradiuoTi, 
but it nevertheless appears In a large number of signidcanc 
contexts. Ireland had dve great roads and live celebrated 
hosieb.^' There were five paths of the law, and Uve prohtbirions 
for each of the lour provincial kings (but seven for the king of 
Tara).*” Both Finn and the fairies counted by dves.*' Finn 
was one of the Jive masters of every great art, and was killed 
by riic 'five sons of Llligriu', each of whom 'planied a spear 
in the royal fian^chief’,*® The uoiiaiy chataaer of five is also 
suggested by an episode in die Tiiw in which the Gahoin, 
whose loyaJry is suspect, arc distributed among the other 
troops ‘so that no five men of them shah be in one place',** 
Mythical personages wore fivefold cloaks, and CuChuiainn 
had five wheels on lus shield, which Is particularly notC' 
worthy when we remember that Achilles' shield was made In 
five layers and that shields representing the cosmos were wide^ 
spread in the iconography of die andeiu world.®* When His 
wife, Ethne, and three champions of Ulster visit CuChuiainn 
on his sick bed, they arrange themselves around him, Fergus 
between him and the wall, Conoll Ccmach between him and 
die bed-rail, Lugaid Reodeig between Iiim and the pillow, 
Ethne at his Tea—one at each point, with CuChuhnim in the 
middle,** 

The secret fifth also has its counurpan in the fifth of the five 
‘families' (or groups) of five signs each which constitute the 
a^am alphabet,®* The first three groups of five stand for the 
difiereni consonants, the fourth group for vowels. The fifth 
set of five, crilcd the 'supplemetitary family', is said, in the 
medieval tracts, to denote diphthongs. Early Elsh stories ooiv 
tain several references to the use of ojiutt to convey secret 
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mouges or for diviiutory pucposes. In one case four sticks are 
used, in another a fbur/sided stick. Vendiycs notes the import/ 
anee of twenty in the Celtic numericat system, and also in the 
numencal system of ceiuin peoples m India, and the £ve 
‘supplementary letters' (Jnftda) are dismissed as a later addi/ 
don,*^ just as the ^th province has bceri accounted a later 
addidoEL The signs in this filth group arc didacm in character 
&om those of the four other groups, thus: 


I 




111 IV V 


i J 


<> 

X 


Fig. 14 The ejam charactm 


Arc we to consider it an accidem that each of these Hve char/ 
acters of the £fih group is formed by a cross (single, double or 
quadruple), a diamond or circular enclosure, or a rudi/ 
mentary spiral—all apt symbols of the mysttc ceotrel 
A medieval tract on language teaches that 'five words are 
adjudged to be a breath of the poet.' 'And when dithyramb 
or metrical rhythm was present, how was it measured? for 
there is not couplet rhyme or ca^ura rhyme m it. Not hard. 
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By a litori tcmpleting a brecth uibith afas in^’ciited ky tht jiftk 
mti,, /“ Again, tiioe arc five kin els of language, namely; 
'the language of the Feni. the precedents of the poeis, the tan^ 
guagc of separation, the bidden (?) bnguage of the poets, in 
which they speak with one another, and iamberh, such as cuicb 
[? (He 'five*], that is a scaet, and halhtb, a member which com^ 
pieces the poet The fifth kind of language was learned 

by the poet in his fifth year of training. 

In a Fe nian story,** a spell involving the number five is 
chanted upon a spear; the spear moves &om the chamer's 
band and impales die enemy. Modem card games are played 
with four suits, but in Irish a ‘tdek' in these games ts known 
as mgt 'five',** In Indo-European languages the first four 
numerals wa:e declined, with feminine and masculine 
forms. Five was thus the first number that had only one 
form, and it was by invoking this number, which was both 
masculiue and feminine, that Indra defeated the Asuras 


in a ritual counting-contest. Hence, according to the ^tspatha 
Bribrnanii, the Saiiificcr when the first fotc-offering has been 
performed, says: 'One (hn«/) for me!’ and ‘One ((Jna) for him 
we hatef 'Two (Ji«) for mc!‘ md *Two ((/itar) for liim who 
hates us and whom we batel’ and so on to die fourth forej^iffcr- 
ing. Then, ‘Five for me’ and 'Nothing for him who hates us 
and whom we Iiaiel' 'For, there being ‘'five*' to "five”, be (the 
enemy) is defeated, and u/h^ver knows tbit appropriates to him- 
self everything that belongs to that (enemy of his), strips his 
cnemits of everything.’** 

There are Indian rites in which groupings of five gods are 
placed in a cross formarion with the principal symbol m the 
centre,** while m Buddhist teaching the human body and the 
human heart have the same five-fold structutet 'O nobly-bom, 
these realms are not come ftom somewhere outside (thyself). 
They come ftom within the four directions of the hcaii, which, 
including its ceotECi make the five directiom.’*' Again: ‘This 
fundamental idea of the four cardinal points and the central 
area (below and above) which forms the fi^ ... is found tn 
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all the celigious exptcssbns of the Aztec peoples.’** In Vou/^ 
doun: *Thc Hgurc five is as the four of the croswoads plus the 
swinging of the door which is the point itself of crossing, tlie 
moment of arrtvil and depanure,’** 

2 

The number nine f^res so prominently in Celtic tradition 
that it has been described as the 'nonhem countcipan of the 
sacred seven’ of Near Eastern cultures,** Bricriu was not the 
only subject who builr a ninefold residence for his king. It is 
stated in the Welsh Laws that the serf class should build nine 
houses for the king, while the serf’s own house should also 
consist of a hall plus eight penthouses/* Repeated allusions 
to houses comprising "nine houses (or rooms) in one', in the 
fiftcenth^entuiy poems of Guto'r Glyn/* conHirm the exisi' 
ence of a Welsh rraditian that a complete house should consist 
of nine component parts, A holding consisting of a homestead 
and eight acres (eru’dtr) is sometimes mentioned in the Welsh 
Laws as an alternaiivc Co the more usual unit of a homestead 
and lour acres, while in Ireland there are instances of kingdoms 
which consisted of nine cantieds/* 

Apart from sporadic pointers of this kind, and the sub/ 
flivkion of quanerlands into eighths, the cight/olnefold con/ 
ception of things has not left an enduring impression on the 
territorial divisions of the Celtic lands, but it Is to be found in 
a great many other signjfcant contexts, among which the 
fbllotthig ait but a small sdection. We Jtave mentioned die 
nine hazds of wisdom that girw at the heads of the seven chief 
rivers of Ireland/* There is also a story** of a marvellous tree 
which grew fiom above downwards, like an invened Yggdm/ 
sill. It had nine branches, of which the highest was the most 
beautiful, and in them pure white birds listened to the melodies 
to be heard there. The story is iruetpreted all^oricaJly, the 
tree being Ghtisc, die nine branches the nine grades of heaven, 
and the birds the souls of the just, hut the symbol of the invened 
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tree is as old as the Jl>j An carfy Welsh poem which 

menaons the Cauldron of the Head of Annwfn says chai ^by 
the breath of nine maidens was it kindled', and in die Vitd 
Merfini the Fortunate Isles are governed by nine nsteis. the 
first of whom was Morgen,** In the ditsdknchas*^ there is a tale 
of Ruad son of Rtgdonn, who rows north of Ireland with three 
boats and £nds they have no powet to move. He swims to a 
secret spot and (iiids nine feii and strong ’female forms with 
whom he sleeps nine nights 'without gloom, without tearful 
lament, under the sea free from waves on nine beds of bronze. 
One of the women bean him a child. 

Irish litctature abounds with ‘companin of nine', and in a 
considerable number of cases it b made clear iKai the nine 
consist of a leader and eight others. This is stnhingly illustrated 
in a description of Medb’s mode of travel in T^n B 6 
'and nine chariots with her alone; two of dtese chariou before 
ha, and two behind, and two chariots at cither side, and her 
own chariot in the middle between them'. King Loegaire, 
when setting out to arrest St Patrick, ordered nine chariots to 
be joined together 'according to the tradition of the gods'.*^ 
Eight swordsmen guarded Bricriu on hu way to the feast he 
had prepared in hi$ nine^hambacd halL** CdChulainn had 
nine weapons of each kind, eight small ones and one large 
one.*' Cathbad the druid had eight disciples and Finn 
appears with eight Cailtes gathered around him.** 

Nine, like five, symbolized the whole. In Welsh medieval 
society the ninth generation was the recognized limit of kin 
rclauonship, and even the human body had nine principal 
parts.** Tl« number appears in traditional British games 
Such as Ninepins, in which the middle pin is called the 'kmg', 
and Nine Men's MotrU which was played on a square divided 
into eight sections around a central 'pound'.** In Scotland, the 
nced''fee was kindled sometimes by nine men and sometimes 
by nine nines of fiist.-b^otten sons.** The number was also 
connected with the Beltaine fire In Scotland, and in Wales, 
as in pacts of Scandinavia, the fire was made with nine sticks 
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collected by nine mea &om nine dillcfetit trees.** Nines, and 
panicukiiy the *oinih\ were very imponatii in diviiiaiions and 
in folk cures,’* and even the waves of the sea broke in scries of 
nine, the nindi wave being larger and more fortunate than the 
rest.** 

Almost as common as nine in Celtic tradkion is twenty^' 
seven, fiequcntly expressed as ^three nines’. Three times nine 
plus a leader, making cwcniy^eight in all, seems to have been a 
numerical arrangement of considerable significance. Calatin 
with Ills twenty^seven sons (and his grandson) insist on their 
being regarded as a single wanior, claiming that oil Calatfn*s 
offspring were constituent parts of his own body.*’' In ‘The 
Wooing of Emei*, CuChuIainn was opposed by the lady's 
father together with her three brothen each of whom had 
eight men—a company of twenty.<ight altogether.** Again, 
Bran set out on his voyage with three companies of nine, each 
commanded by one of his Ibsici/brothcts.** Companies of 
nine, comprmng a leader and ci^t othen were evsromary 
among the Fiana; rhese, however, were grouped into larger 
units comprising three companies of nine plus a leader.*** Thus, 
time and again we encounter the arrangement: [(8 i)>: j] 

+1 = 28. 

The number nine may at one time have had a place in the 
calendar of the Celtic peoples. In the Welsh Laws, the ninth 
day of the month often marks the end or tire banning of a 
period, and a period of nine days or nine nights is certainly 
in evidence in the Utcraiuie as a significant unit of time.** In 
Wales the period ofbright moonlight during the harvest moon 
is called y wwms aku (the nine light nights), and in Irish the 
terms tiSmai and nafndtn stand for units of nine rime/spaces 
(? days or halfdays).** From such evidence as tins, Rh^ and 
others long ago drew die conclusion that the Celts had a irme^ 
day week, or laihcr a ninc'night week, for they reckoned by 
nights.** Three weeks of nine nights would give a twenty/ 
seven/night month, and the importance of tlic number tw'eniy/ 
seven in Celtic mythology ts perhaps related to the twenty.«vcn 
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conncUatioiu of tht lunw zodiac, as n is in Hindu m^bology 
where die moon, King Soma, has twenty^scvwi scar wives wiih 
each of whom he spends one night every month.** 

Apart from traces of an ancient QuiC''daY week alongside the 
present seven'day week, seven and nine appear as aktmauvet 
in a number of contexts. The Hostel of Da Dcrga is variously 
described as having nine doors and seven doors.** In some 
contexts in the Welsh Laws it is said that the serfs should 
build seven houses for the king,** not nine. Stmilarlyt the limits 
of kin for purposes of the blood/finc are variously defined as 
nine gcneracioos and seven geneations.*^ Seven is as popular a 
number as nine in some branches of Celtic luoaiutc smd there 
can be no doubt that it had a significance lor the Celts, as for 
other lodo'buropcan peoples, long before the introduction of 
Christianity. Among the Creeks, the telauve antiquity of 
seven and nine is not known; both appear tide by side as 
meaningful numbets in Homer and in the oldest cults.** 
Seven sometimes ahcrmies with five. 5 y reckoning Fit Bolg 
as three peoples, some texts speak of seven invasions instead of 
the usual five.** The basic division of Scotland was into seven, 
between the seven eponymous sons of Ctuithne.** England 
and lidand also have bad their respective heptarchies. Again, 
in contradisdnerion to the twenty'Seven lunar coimellatiotis. 
We have the more usual lunar zodiac of twenty'cight * mansions 
(4 X 7) which is believed to have originated in Babylonia and 
to have spread to lands ranging from China 10 medieval 
Europe.^* Gildas, writing in thesbnh cuimry, says that Britain 
was adorned with twcnty'dght dries.” Unlike Briciiu’s hall, 
the splendid house of Ailill and Medb itt Cmachan has 
'seven compartments from the fire to the wall in the house all 
round’. In one story” a quanci of it is allocated to the guests, 
and this together with its sixteen windows (plus a skylight) 
suggests a fbiiifbld division with perhaps seven compartments 
in each quarter making a total of twemy'cighL The m^ni' 
ficent fbut'pillared compaitment of AJlilI and hiedb stood 
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in the nuddle of the hou$c« Medb had seven sons, ihe seven 
Maines, and I't has been ssiggcsied that they persomfied the 
days of the week, £vcrytbing connected with Medb^s lover, 
Fcigus mac Rofch, was also reckoned in sevens.^* Thus, 
whereas the royal household of Ulster %uted the solar year, 
that qTC onnacht may have hguied the lunar month, 

i 

The Sgutc of twelve individuals around a king which wc dis^ 
cussed in connection wJtli Bricriu's Hall is reproduced in the 
tiaditto n of Cro m Crdich of Mag Slechir* 

^Mag Sl^hr, w‘hcnce was it named^ Answer: It is there 
the king'idol of Ireland was, i.e. Crom Crdich, and the 
twelve stone idols around him; bur he was of gold, Ai>d 
until the coming of Patrick he was the god of every people 
th^ occupied Ireland. It is to liim they used to oilct the 
first-born of every stock and the first-'bom of every family. 
It is to him that the king of Ireland, Tigemmas son of 
Follacli, came Samain, together with the men and 
women of Iteland, to adore him. And they all bowed 
down before him, until their foreheads, and the soft part 
of then noses, and the caps ed"that knees, and the points of 
their elbows, broke; so that three/fourths of the Men of Irw 
land died of these prostrations. Hence Mag Slecht/ 

The metrical version adds the detail that the twelve subsidiary 
idols were airanged in four tows of three.’* forming the now 
familiar pattern of a cemte and three in each direction. Througli 
a miracle performed by St Patrick, the central idol ‘bowed 
westwards to turn on its right ride, for its face was from the 
south, to wit, to Tara.... And the earth swallowed the twelve 
other images as for as thdr heads.'” 

With the number twelve, as with the number seven, there is 
always the possibility that native tradition lias beoi affected 
by Christianity. A recent writer dismisses the story d" Crom 
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Cr 6 ich a$ 'an sd Ixu iavcntioD to account for a ctrdc of twelve 
low boulders sutioundi'ng an inner taller one tilced over west' 
wards on its ri^i side/’* If the story ts an invendt>n» the twelve 
stones around a ihirtecmh which are said 10 have given rise to 
it still have to be accounted lot. That the number is not fortuit' 
ous is suggested by a ritual of circutnainbukang a sacred hill, 
which has survived at Locronan in Brittany, The path around 
the hill was twelve Jdlometcis loi^ and it was puncruated by 
twelve stations marked by sacred stones. The drcumambula' 
tion was performed every seven yean, beginning in the w'cst, 
rising northwards, descending cascwaids, and proceeding 
south. The participant then climbed the hill and descended 
westw'aids. On their way down, they went three times round a 
nussivc stone, representing the moon, which stood close to a 
wood called Mevet (Sacred place).^* 

The symbolism of twelve, like that of seven, is certainly 
older and more widespread than Christianity, A knowledge 
of the zodiacal twelve is found thiou^ou t Eurasia, and it was 
firmty established in Scandinavia in pre'Christian rimes. That 
it should have been unknown to the prc'Chcistian Celts is 
hardly probable. 


4 

Finally, we shall turn our attention to the ntimbets seventeen 
and thirty'three, Pairholdn and Nemcd between them cleared 
sbeteen plains, which together with the ‘Old Plain of Ella', 
fashioned by Cod before any of the invaders arrived, make 
a total of sevemeen.^' According to the 'Book of Rights', 
seventeen kings accepted annual gifts fiom the king of Cashel 
and there were seventeen kingdoms in Meaib (including Brega 
as one),*' Cairbre Crom is said 10 liave confened scveniceti 
townlands upon St Clarin.** Seventeen may thus have been a 
significant tetricorial unit. Seventeen days, the seveniecnth of 
the month, and seventeen years occur in a number of interest' 
ing contexts. For example, both Panholdn and the sons of 
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Mil amved in Ireland on th« seventeenth of the tnoon, the 
Batilr of Tadiiu began on the se\^nteemh of the moon, and 
thcie an several examples of reigns of sixteen or seventeen years* 
duration.** Lehr Cabih lists sixteen triads of Tuaiha 
Oanann, togethn with the three gods of Danann.** Finn's 
womenfolk numbered seventeen, and seventeen chieftains in 
succession commanded Ireland’s Fiana.** 

In Ireland, as in Rome, youths became men at the age of 
seventeen years. Fosterage came to an end and tmmage could 
be contemplated. This transition is marked lit CiiChulainn's 
life by his great exploits during the cattle.'raid of Cuailnge, 
and the first of diese was to thrust into the ground a forked tree 
which Fergus, himself an exile for seventeen years, tried seven/ 
teen times in vain to poll up.** Mongdn, fostered in The Land 
of Promise, was brought back to Ireland after sixteen years, 
and then bcnoihed.*' A druid adiidsed Maelduin to take only 
scvemeeit men with him on his celebrated Voyage, atid his 
three foster/brothers who insisted on Joining the crew against 
this advice were lost on the way. When the company reached 
the Island of Women they found seventeen maidens, in addi/ 
tion to the i^ueen of the island.** In this talc seventeen is dearly 
a fared number, though Maelduin himself and the queen are 
not included lu the reckoning. 

A division of the heavens into sixteen regions appears in the 
cosmic systems of the Creeks, the Romans and the Germans, 
and among the Hmiscam these divisions were used for divina/ 
tory purposes, tire Egyptians knew of sixteen giants who weie 
dosely connected with tire celestial regions. Sixteen perfect 
lands were created by Ahura Maada. Given a centre, such 
cosmologies** become scvemeenfold. In the Sat^piiih Brah^ 
motM we have the now familiar play of the odd and even nunv- 
hex:** ‘Let him (the sacnficcr) seize seventeen victims for the 
central stake, in order that he may secure everything; for seven/ 
tecnfbld is Prajapati and seventeen (stoma) is everything; and 
sixteen at each of the other (stakes) in order that he may gain 
and secure everything, for everything consists of sixteen parts. 
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and the Aivamedha is everything/ The Brahmanas also un/ 
ceasing] y icueiace: 'Prajapaii is the year, so PcajSpati is seven/ 
teen/ The coirclarion of the year with seventeen was achieved 
by adding the twdve months and the hve seasons. Somedmes, 
however, Prajapati is declared to be eighiecn, comprising the 
twelve months, the five seasons and the year ttselT.'^ Similarly 
in some Irish instances, seventeen is as it were fiitthet completed 
by an eighteenth. For example, it was on the eighteenth attempt 
that Fergus succeeded in uprooting the forked tree, and 
Maelddin himself constituted an eighteenth member of his 
ship's crew. CdChulaiiui broke all the seventeen chariots 
which King Conchobar kept in reserve, and was satisfied only 
w‘h«i given the king's own chariot.** Tire force of Mcdb in 
the including the Ulster exiles, was seventeen unics^ 

the Calioin were the eighteenth.** 

In Ireland, the 'sixteenth' and ‘seventeenth gcncradoi/, like 
the 'ninth generation' in Wales, marked the limits to which 
kin could properly be reckoned, and even In modem times: 
'There is not an old seandiaidbe (storyteller) in Tirconaill that 
has not heard times without number of the sthtaib ^hn dra^, 
i.e. the sixteenth generation.' Curses are invoked to the seven/ 
tee nth generation/* Indeed, the ancient Irish kinship system 
incorporates all the uneven numbers wltich we liavc hithetto 
discussed. It classifies kindred into four categories according to 
their degree of remoteness;** 

1 'The extends to five persons.' 

2 ‘The dtirbl^tte extends to tune persons/ 

) ‘The ia^ne extends to thirteen persons.' 

4 'The in^e extends to seventeen persons.' 

The system ts conceived of as expanding in cver/widefiing 
circles, the outer ones coniaidng the innet ones, fn other 
words, the innermost citcle of thcjfo^/ie comprises five persons, 
while each of the other throe contains four addidonal ones, 
making a combined local of seventeen. A great deal has been 
written in an endeavour to identify the seventeen 'persons', but 
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while it is now generally agreed that they represent classes of 
kin rather than individuals, the evidence as to the nature of 
these classes remains inconclusive. 

Time and again the numbcis we are discussing have lesolved 
themselves into ttuiliiples of even numbers, plus an odd one. 

4 + 1-5 

(4x2) S+I-S 
(5x4) 12+l_t3 

(8x2) 1 ( 5 +I-r? 

If we take the process a step further we get : 

(r«x2) 31+I-n 

—a number which would take account of, among other things, 
relationships on the mother’s tide as well as the father’s. 
According to Ciraldus Cambrensis there were thiny^'o 
'cantreds' (triclM eft) in each of the five provinces of Irelandj 
and sixteen in Meath.** As listed in the Tim, the muster tk 
the men of Ireland consisted of thirrynhtec threes.*^ Thiny/ 
two leaders of the Tuatha De Danann art listed in the story 
the First Battle of Mag Tuiicd,'* and this list docs not In^ 
elude Lug—their saviour in the Second Battle. With them may 
be compared the company of thirty^ihrec men, all seemingly 
thiny'two years of age, who sit at tables in the otherworld 
nland-^asrle in Pttitivaus.** Nemed reached Ireland with only 
one ship; rhiny^hicc of his ships were lost on the way.*^*“ 
CuChulasnn slays thiny^hree of Labraid’s opponents in the 
SU, and a late account of the Second Battle of Mag Tdied 
names ihitty<<hree leaders of die Fomoire—thirty,two plus 
their high-'king.*** 

In the story of the Wandering of the Dcssi we arc told thai 
it was thirty,<hree years after thett expulsion from Tata that 
they again (ought the Lanstetmen. Tlie divisions ofFiachu 
Suldge, their rulers, numbered thinyxihrec, and it is perhaps 
Significant that to the name of the middLe or seventeet^ man 
in the list of eponyms is appended the observation *natndy a 
man who went into a fW'juound'.^** Iti a poem, the two gteai 
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nval group of Fiaiu—Clanit Mhotna* who had the support 
of the hJgh^kipg, and Clann Bhaofsgno—are each represented 
by sixtceii men-*** Another poem lists the leaders who in suo 
cession commanded the Fiana during its history of jzo years 
(and a half) to the death of Finn, while Oisin^s ten yean would 
extend the period to 3 30 years- For thiity/two successive yean 
included in this reckoning Clann Mltorna had the command; 
Coll later held it (or The story of Bricriu’s Feast in-- 

eludes a list of the names of the tbiity^wo heroes who accom.- 
pany King Conchobar to Bn'aiu*s hall.*** So too in 'The 
Dream of Maxen Wlcdig', 'thirty'two crowned kings, his 
vassals ai that time,' accompany the EmpcTor in a hunt which 
leads to a vision.’** 

The number thiity>^rce has a time-honoured place in the 
traditions of other Indo-European peoples- In Rome, thirty 
hciors representing the thirty ettriafa acted in conjunction with 
three augurs* Thirty, ot thirty-three, days {mli diri) inter¬ 
vened between a declaration of war and the departure of the 
full army. The Vedas speak, of the thirty-three gods (I'isvt 
dtirab —'All-thc-god$'), and these have their counterparts in 
Persian mythology-**’ 


$ 

We have implied that each of the odd numbers we have dis¬ 
cussed is. so to speak, the completed form of die next even 
number below it. This is borne out by the that, both in 
old authorities and in modem Gaelic, seven persons are some¬ 
times referred to as mir^sheis'ear, which means liietally ‘great 
six persons', while the dialect word 'great cl^t 

persons' signifies *nme'.*** The unit which transforms an 
even number into an odd number is more than a quandtanve 
addition. In the majonty of the examples we have cited, it is 
the centre or leader, the unifying principle. The inferiority of 
even numbets Is suggested by such details as that afier the 
massacre of the nobles by the aitbtcb'tbuafba ('tributary tribes') 
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Ireland is said to have had four associated kings,”* that Niall 
of the Nine Hostages was so called because he held five 
hostages from Ireland and foui from foreign lands, that there 
were "five ofRcers in the courts of North Wales and only four 
in those of the South, and that in the boar d^ames to which we 
have referred the number of pieces in the ‘king's party’ is odd 
or even according to whether the king/picce is counted or not, 
while, lacking a king, the number of opposing piec^ is un*' 
amhigiiously even. For Pythagoras odd numbers were mascu" 
line, even numbers feminine, and it is perhaps noteworthy that 
when the plague destroyed Panholdn's people they numbered 
five thousand men and four thousand women. In the Indian 
story of the contest between Indta and the Asura, it is the 
feminine fomis attributed to the latter whidt give out with 
*four\ while Indra goes on to win with 'five'. The Chinese 
express the fundamental duality of Tiiflj and Yiit in terms of 
odd and even numbers, while Tn Voudoun one afii one make 
three; two end two make five; for the and of the cquarioti is the 
third and ^h part, respectively, the relationship which makes 
all the pans meaningful 

Yet, compelling as it is, the concept of the additional unit 
as die unifyor superior factor by no means exhausts the 
symbolism of numbers. In many of the groupings and divisions 
described in this book there is a category which stands apart 
&om the rest not by viitue of its superiority but because it is 
external in some way or other. And this tends to occur whediet 
the total number be odd or even. As we have seen, two is 
constituted of 'upper' and ‘lower’. Among the three men of 
Ccssair's company, Ladra was infator to the other two; of the 
three Ncmcd group one scaled abroad, and in the division of 
Wales and Ireland into three, the third portion represents the 
‘lower’ element. Similarly with the four 'functions’, die fourth, 
represented by the unfree class, is exicmal to the other three. 
Death separates Partholdn and his people from the three sub>> 
sequent pre^Gaelic settlers who are all of the same stock, and 
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wc have noted that Munster stands apart fiom the other pro^ 
vtnees. Again, of the five peoples who took IicJand before the 
Gads, one was predlluvian and was ted by a woman, and in 
the Fit Bolg division the £fih province ts the 'outa* one. In the 
Mabittoff, the Island of the Mighty is left in the care of seven 
overlords ‘and Pendaian Dyfed as a young tad with them‘. 
Cunedda, founder of the dynasty of Gwynedd, had nine sons, 
but of these the eldest died before the family came to Wales and 
the number was completed by the induston of his son. Eight 
Sons of Mil sn out to Ireland* the ninth member of the expedv 
don was Lugaid, son of (heir late kinsman who had recoil/ 
noitied the country. But, Lugaid apart, thete was one of the 
eight sons whose portion was the land of the dead. 

The completing unit changes the structure of a number, but 
its identity is often problemanc. The Wdsh taws speak of 
seven generations of kindred, but only six are clearly identic 
fiable.*** According to one version the seventh is ‘nephew son 
of fifth cousin* {nti mb ^mhaw) who marks the limit to which 
kin is reckoned. But other veisions ignore this category and 
the seven can then be accounted for only by counting ‘the man 
tiimself' at the centre of the web of lebtionships. One of the 
most puzzling problems of the Irish kinship system Is the 
identity of the fifth person of the and in leading the 

medieval and modem commentaries one it reminded of the 
enigma of the fifth province. But here too on the fringes of the 
kin is an elusive category called tire 'finger-nails*—a term which 
also occurs in Cermanre laws.^'* Similarly with the classifica¬ 
tion of land: odds and ends of unused lands associated with 
English villages were called ‘no man's land’, ‘anyone's land*, 
or 'Jack's land*, and in Scotland such fidds were left undts- 
inrbcd to die service of die devil. G. L. Comme compare 
them with fragments of undated land which villagfos of some 
parts of India left as lubitacions of the dead and other supci- 
natural beings.'^* 

Thus wc tetutn again to die fact chat the excluded, the wild, 
the dead, the young, the female, the Other World have their 
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phec ID the tix£l scheme of things. The significant unit am 
be the Ust as well as the firs^ and ic can be both at once. Ntall 
of the Nine Hostages was mfoioT to his four Iialf'brothcis in 
that his mother was treated as a slavcp and supeiior fo them 
in that he was destined to be higivking. The ni^ wave is the 
greatest^ but it comes from the ontermost limits of the emmos. 
What lies beyond the bounds of the cosmos is* in a sense, 
mfkior to it* but it is also the source of all things. Thus, 
whereas the centre turns muluplidty into unity* the external 
factor sets it in the context of inlinity, and between unity and 
mfinity there is a strange identity,* 

* li mmia. to be uH that ihe lyinbaliim of ciifttbcis if mk c<ifiined id ihe 
pradph to which our evidence poko in dm dupter. Thut, while these are 
limaiicei of three aiiwO'pUu^oM the auoiimwuilidctinc^ uiuiof 

ihief cqiuli,4s (la example in ihe^tmdi'and in thc‘nisl£de" figtwti. uine 
wm envwaged ihm dtewt as wtU u ^hi ptm cme* and dnte ninet oocne 
ficquemly without a csMiipleEiBg twnsy^ighih^ Alibough ihe Cetdi: cxainplet 
of thinj^hiee ilkiafaie the concept cf sa-ri, dm nutnbfe is abo tnuapieted ~m 
Jfidkii xem ai jcH' i, am} 3 x ii. We have alio excluded (tom oar ductunon 
the Lirgci nuEiibeii* mch ai which wu a □nh of cmuidifahie lignilcancc 
in ancust Gtem and the Hear East generally at well at amot^ tlv Cdn. 
On the aualDgy uTcenain othn mmLbers we have mendoDed^ ii could be emt^ 
ocived of at ^ decadesp hat there ta do dear cvidmix of fhii. In Iddl icm 
there are tnimciDas cxampla oT'iItfoc tiiDci while 'thiK tiiiKi five* h fate. 
Kumbox, like odxr lymbdip have more than ooc Rxaomg.^^* 
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THE MEANING OF STORY 









CHAPTER X 


The Storytellers Repertoire 

'Now t suppoic most people will think I am butentntamjngoiyKlf 
with 4 toy, and using much the umc kind oflicmce in expouading 
[he poets' (abtes which the poets thcnudm did in mvendng thenL 
. < ^ But that is iwt my manuig. Not hut that t know very well 
whai pliant snilT fable is made ofj l«>w ftetly it will follow any way 
you please id draw ii, and how caitly with a Inde dcxierify and dit- 
course dT wit muningi which it vvai nevet meant to bear may pbt]<' 
stblybe put upon it. ^. All this! have duly examined and weighed.. >' 

FItANCU BACON 

Iti the firsc part of this book wc have ttitroiiuccd to the reader 
the main personages which figure in Celtic mythology, group 
Ing (hem according to the 'cycles' to which they Ixlong. 
Though the ancient storytelleTS were doubtless aw'arc of the 
existence of these separate 'cycles*, each witli its distinct 
dtioinjtif penetue, there is no mention of them as such in the 
extant Ihcrature. In the classification of tales diM has survived, 
the stories are not grouped according to cycles, nor are the 
events in the lil&^iorles of individual pcisanages arranged 
chronologicaliy, as they are in the Lives of the Saints, Irm^, 
the stories are grouped according to the subjects with which 
they arc concerned—as in a modem index of folktale ty ps. 
There is no way of estimating the antiquity of this mode of 
classification, AJl that can be said is that the two extant 
medieval vosions of it, nowadays designated List A and List 
B,‘ are probably derived (tom an oii^'iial which was already 
in existence in the tenth century. 

The order cUssificatbn h diffaent in the two lists, each 
of which contains some subjecvbeadings which ate absent 
from the other. List A contains seventeen types of tales. List 
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B fifteen, thirteen types being common to both. There « no 
reason to suppose, however, that recorded in only one of 
the lists, such as Conceptbiu and Births. Voyages, and Tragic 
Deaths, are less authentic than the others, and little wei^t can 
be attached to the omissioiis. The two lists may be collated 


as follows: 

Types in Usts A and B 
Destructions (Togla) 
Catile>Taids (Tina) 
Courtships (Tochtnarca) 
Battles (Ca^a) 

Feasts (Fessa) 

Adventures (Echttai) 
Elopements (Aithid) 
Slaughtets (Airgnc) 
Inuptions (Tomadma) 
Visions (Fisi) 

Loves (Serca) 
Expeditions (Siuagid) 
Invasions (Tochomlada) 


Typer in Ust A only 

Caves (Uatha) 

Voyages (Imtnrama) 
Violent Deaths (Oltte) 
Sieges (Forbassa) 

Typfj IB Usi B only 
Conceptions and Births 
(Coimpera) 

Freniics (Btiili) 


A preamble to List A in the Book of Leinster bdicates 
that the poets memorized the talcs under these headings:* 

‘Of the qualifications of a Poet in Stories and in Deeds, 
here follows, to be rekted to kings and chieft, viz.: Seven 
times Fifty Stories, i.c. Five tii^ Fifty Prime Stories, 
and Twice Fifty Secondary Stories; and these Secondary 
Stories arc not permitted (assigned) but to four grades only, 
viz., an OUamb, an Aftmth, a C^i, and a Cen^, And these 
arc the Prime Stories; Desttuedons, and Cattlfr^ds, and 
Courtship, and Battles, and Caves, and Voyages, and 
Violent Deaths, and Feasts, and Sieges, and Adventures, 
and Elopements, and Slaughters/ 

After listing the talcs under these twelve headings, five mote 
headings are iniroduced with the statement that: 
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'K is ai Prime Stories these below are estimated; namely. 

Imjptiotii, and Visions, and Loves, and Expeditions and 

Invasions.' 

While the preamble asserts that there were 250 P^e Stories 
and TOO Secondary Stories, lew chan 200 of the Prime Stories, 
and none of the Stcondaiy Stories, axe listed. It is possible 6ai 
cenain categories of Prime StGries aw missing fiom both lists. 
For example, a sccnon of the Toiit is devoted to the JWec' 
tnimartia (‘Youthful Exploiu') of CuChukinn, and there is a 
tale called Mac£n!mrtha Finn, In any case, the absence 
teference to the nature of the bundtH 'Secondary Stories^ (joi' 
sewin') constitutes a serious gap m our knowledge. The omission 
of these tales fiom the lists, together with the fact that they were 
the prerogative of the first font grades of poets, suggests that it 
may not have been considered proper to tell them to the puWic 
generally, and there seems to be no justification for regarding 
them as ‘secondary’ in any pejorative sense. 

Again, the body of the traditional lore recounted ar ^c 
Assembly of Carmun includes such subjects as Assemblies. 
Annals, Prohibitions, and Divisions, which do not seem to be 
fully coveted by the headings m the Lists, It also mentions the 
important class of talcs known as Diniitntbis, stories of places, 
to which there is no reference in the lists. Thus, imporuoi as 
they are as an indicaiicn of the way in which the poets orgat^ 
ized their material, the lists as we have them cannot be regarded 
as a complete canon of the traditional literature, though cyi/ 
dcnce we have considered in Chapter IX suggests that List 
A with its seventeen types made up of twelve plus five may be 
an attempt to arrange the tales in accoidance with a cosmos 
logical pattern. 
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The question arises as to why the poets icamt the talw classified 
in this way according to events or deeds. Why was it not more 
0 
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convcnitnr for them to metncttiw them according to cycI«>OT 
ai least as lurraiivcs about the encire careers of individual 
heroes; The concluding passages of the Irish burlesque ' Vision 
of Mac Conglinne' seem to oJfe a clue to the answer ro this 
important question. There it it satirically claimed that 'Nothing 
sorrowful shall be heard by anyone who has heard [that story]; 
it will be a year's protection ^o them/ The narrator goes on to 
say that 

'the marned couple to whom Ir is related the first tught 
shall not separate without an heir; they shall not be in 
dearth of food or raiment. The new bouse in which it is 
the firsi tale told, no corpse shall be taken out of it; it shall 
not want food or raiment; lite does not bum it. The king 
to whom it is recited before battle or conRict shall be 
victorious. On the occasion of bringing our ale, or of feasting 
a prince, or of taking an inheritance or patrimony, this 
tale should be recited.'® 

We may conclude Irom this that a wcddingvnighi, the 'warm/ 
ing' of a new house, the eve of battle, the bringing our of ale, 
feasts, and the raking over of inheritance were some of the 
occasions when tales were traditionally told. The poem quoted 
io Chapter I shows that dicy were alio told before setting out 
on a voyage and before going to a court of law or to a hunt. 
Again, storyidling was a feature of the celebration of seasonal 
fativais, while it has been the custom at wakes for the dead, 
at christenings, and at weddings down to our own day.‘ 
Aldiough the sources we have cited prescribe the same tale 
for a variety of diilo'ent occasions, we would suggest that 
originally there were talcs appropriate to each occasion. In 
the 'Colloquy of the Ancients', in which St Patrick and his 
company move &om place to place in Ireland, it is legends of 
p/erer that are told at every' session, and in modern folk-custom 
ghoso^toiics are considered parncutarly appropriate to Novenv 
her Eve. Is it ihcrefort not likely dial it was 'Batdes' b pani^ 
cular that were related to kings about to embark upon war, 
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that 'Cattle/raids‘ weie told before undenaking a catdc/rwd, 
‘Voyages' on setting otit to sea. ‘Concepdotis and Births' at 
births, ‘Wooings’ at wediiings, 'Death Tales* at wakes, and so 
ont Arranged as they were in the Lists of hh mciaory* the 
storyteller could easily select his stories to fit the different occa^ 
sions as they arose. We are not suggesang that the tclHng of 
each type of tale was ever testiiacd to the citcumscances that 
corresponded to it m real life. Indeed, we have noted that ai the 
Assembly ofCannun. and probably at other gre^ coremoi^ 
gatherings, the whole repertoire of tales was declaimed. In this 
respect the custom among the early Celts may not have been 
very diflcrcnr fioin what it Is in our own C hrist i an The 

Baptism of Jesus in the Jordan is cited at every christening, 
the miracle at Cana of GaUlcc at matdage. the Resm^ 
rection at every funeral. Each allusion is appropriate to the 
occasion, but the relevance of these scriptural evcois was never 
confined to birth, martiage. and death. 

Evidence to which we have referred in Chapter I shows tmt 
the narrator of 'The Vision of Mac Gotigliime* is parodying 
what was once a serious belief when he claims that to listen 
to the calc will bring life, ofifipting and prosperity. But coii> 
Crete benefits apart, the stories served as mythical models. In 
the words of van Hamel,* they provided examples of which 
'the deeds of other men must be regarded as a reflexion'. Van 
Hamels funber siatcmcni. that the heroes were iiuendcd to be 
‘imitated' by people in early Celtic society, must nevertheless be 
<^ualified. We shall speak larcr of conespondcnccs betw^ 
myth and ritual, but outside the rimal the deeds of mytbcal 
heroes cannot be repeated by mortal men. As events in ordinary 
life they are, as often as not, fantastic, anii/sodal, immoral and 
catastrophic. Yet, as we shall show in the following chapten, 
it is one of the great paradoxes of human life that it derives its 
deepest meaning from a mythological realm the inhahiunis of 
whicli conduct themselves in a way that is annthctical to 
what is normal in every-day behaviour and experience. 

In Welsh, the very word fbi 'meaning' (yrtyr) comes from 
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the Latin })iftcnt which has given the English language both 
'story' and 'history*. 'History’ has now been emptied of most 
of the original cxtta'htstolicd content of historic, which detives 
&om a root meaning 'knowing*, 'Learned', 'wise man', 'judge',* 
Tlie old Welsh word for 'story', cyJatwyMyit means 'guidance*, 
'direction', ‘instruction*, ‘knowledge’, 'skill’, 'prescription*. Its 
stem, arwyM, means 'sign*, 'symbol', 'manifecation', 'omen', 
'miracle', and dedves &om a root meaning 'to see*,' The stoty^' 
teller was originally a seer and a teacher who guided 

the souls of his hearers through the world of‘mysteiy*. 

In the lemaming chapters wc shall fiillow the classilicatioD 
of tales adopted by the anclcni storytellers, but since about 
threo'quaners of the talcs in the Lists are not known, while 
many of the tales which have survived arc not included in the 
Lists, we shall take the libeny of applying the tradittonal 
classification to the matciia] as wc have it. Space docs not permit 
us to deal with mote than a fair sample of the types listed. 
We liavc refcired to the great ‘Battles' of Mag Tuired and the 
most famous of all ’Caitle^raids' in Pan 1 , while 'Livastons', 
'Divisions’, ‘Pe an t’ and 'Assemblies’ have figmed in Pan IL 
The remaindcT of the book will be devoted mainly to the classes 
of tales which ate most ditectly concerned with die life.^clc of 
the individual. 

Myths belong to the world of symbols, and one's apptc" 
hension of them is a matter of insight. The ‘scope* of a symbol's 
reference cannot be liinited to a particular concept, or set of 
concepts, and we need hardly stress that the commentary 
offered here is of necessity neither final, not compltne, nor 
exclusive of other appoaches. We shall consider, foi example, 
the light which the hcio's hiith^siory sheds oti the mystery of 
human birth, but diis docs not mean that bitth>'myth£ may 
not also be valid symbols of initiation, convetsion, or ‘rc.'bmh’. 
The full ‘content’ of a myth can never be adequately expressed 
*in other words'. There can be no definitive ev«» ge«i* 
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Births 


\ ctoudi of glory we come 

From Cod, who u our home.* 

WOlLDSWORTtl 

lo all mythologies i great deal of attentio n is given to the ways 
tti w'hich gods and heroes are concaved and the ciirunistaiiccs 
of their binh. Their youthful exploits, thcii winning of arms, 
their gaining of recognition and power, their courtship and 
mamage arc also outstanding events in their caiccts, and their 
deaths arc usually as memorable as tlicir births. In this we sec 
one of the fundamental differences between a mythologtcal 
hero and a famous man. Gcneially speaking, the binlt, mar'^ 
tiage, and death of a famous man do not differ in any significant 
way from the births, maniages and deaths of other peopled 
they ait not lemonbeied as outstanding historical events. The 
great men of history arc celebrated raiher for dieir individual 
achievements, wbi^ belong for the most pan to the period 
between marriage and old age. Some of them, it Is true, die 
young, and a few violently, hut most of them leave the world 
as unobtrusively as they entered it. Heroes, on the contrary, 
do not even enter the world 'with a whimper*—and they go 
out ‘with a bang’. Bui whereas the pattern of the hero’s life 
has little in common with what is historically signifit^m in the 
lives of men, tt does, as Lord Raglan has shown, correspond 
with the ritual lif^ycle,^ In human societies generally, the 
times when each petson becomes the central %ure in a ritual 
are those of Ins birth and baptism, initiation and marriage, 
death and burial. The myth has a bearing upon the meaning 
of these rites. 

Celtic tradition is pardculaily rich in i^mperta (tdes Oi 
conception and birth), and we will summarize some of the 
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molt tmpoFUiit befbtt examinirtg theu sigiufic^ce. The 
remarkable births of Ptydeti and Lieu Uaw GyfTes have 
already been mentioned in Chapter II. Of the birth of Lug, 
all we ate told In 'The Second Battle of Mag Tutted* is that 
the Tuatha made an alliance with the Fotnoire, that Balor 
gave hU daughter £thniu to Cian son of Diati Cfcht, and 
that she brought forth the gifted child. Lug.* We inmt there/ 
fore fall back on laser tradition which has preserved mote 
elaborate accounts. In these, however, there is no marriage 
alliance. Instead we have the widespread motif of *thc secluded 
maiden*, and Lug, like Lien, is bom of a woman who has 
been deemed to be a vtcgin. Here h the gist of the story.* 

On Tory Island dwelt a robber, Bdor, who had one eye 
in the middle of his forehead and another, which would cause 
the death of those he looked upon, in the back of his head. It 
had been revealed, by a druid, that he would be slain by his 
grandson, and so he confined his daughter Lthne (JEthniu) 
In a high tower and set twelve women to sec that she learned 
nothing about men. Balor coveted Glas Caivlen, the mar/ 
vellous cow of Gavida the smith who lived on the mainland 
with his two broth ets, Mac Sanidiainn and Mackjnealy (Mac 
Cennfaetaidh), the lattci being the lord of tba i district. By 
trickery, Balor stole the cow. Then MackincaJy, helped by a 
druid and a fairy, succeeded in gaining access to Bihne and 
in due time she gave birth to three boys. These Balor gave to a 
servant to drown, bur one of them fell out of the sheet in which 
they were wrapped and he was taken to Mackmcaly and brought 
up as a smith by Gavida. Mackincaly was captured by Balor 
and killed. (In another version, Mackincaly sleeps with the 
twelve women as well; their children into the water and 
become seals. Ethne's child docs nor thrive until it is taken 
back to Toty Island to be nuned. In yet another version, Cian, 
the child's father, is told by his druid helper that rhe boy will 
not thrive until his grandl^er calls him by name. Cian cn/ 
gages himself as a gardener to Balor who, however, docs not 
like having any child near liim. One day the boy very nimbly 
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picks up some apples that have ^en to the floor and Balor 
dies *Away with you /<it* iatmh ("tittle long^hand”).’ ‘Oh, 
he has the name now,' says Cian. After that, die boy grows 
wonderfully.) The icmaindet of the stoiy is coticcmcd with the 
death of Bdor. 

A folktale version of die birth of Finn* has a great deal in 
common with that of Lug. It was prophesied that Cumhal 
mill- Ain would be killed in the <iist battle he fought after he 
nunied. so he knew no woman for a tong dmc. Eventually he 
seaedy maiticd the king’s daughter, who was closely guarded 
from men because of a prophecy' that hex son would deprive 
the king of his kingdom. Bt^e going to his fatal battle Cum<r 
lial told his inoihei T h?r if a son were bom she should hide him. 
A son ivas bom and, a: the king’s command, he was thrown 
into the loch, but he tame up holding a live salmon in his 
hand. His gta^id mother thcti disappeared wirh liim and despite 
the king’s ordcis that all male infanrs be killed she succeeded 
in rearing him in a chamber in a tree. When he was fifteen, 
the boy defeaied the king's people at a game of hurley. Whccej' 
upon die king asked, ‘Who is that jiim tumbitf (white cap)*' 
'Finn will be his name, and Finn mac Cumhail he is,' cx^ 
claimed the grandmother. The king pursued them but suc^ 
cceded only in slaying the gr^dmothcr. 

Of the faiidi of Bres it is said in 'The Second Battle of Mag 
Tuited’* that £riu daughter of Dclbacdi, a. woman of Tuatha 
Dc Danann. was looking out to sea one morning and she saw 
a silver ship which broiighi a fairdisiied youth, wearing agolcU 
adorned mantle, who greeted her widii 'Is this the time that 
out lying with thee will be easy?’ They lay down together and 
the youth then lold her he was Etaiba son of DeJbaeih, king 
of the Fomotre. He gave her a ring which she should p ve only 
to one whose ftngct it fitted , and be prophesied the birth of a 
beautiftil boy who should be called Eochaid Bres. The boy 
was duly bom and grew twice as rapidly as other boys. 


* tM=Li*pH. a dttivaiiw of Ln^. 
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Oengus (the Mm <3c) was the son offioand, wlc of Hcmaf 
of (he finiig.* The Dagda dfsiicd carnal union whh Boand, 
and sent Elcmar on a long errand, making nine months seem 
like one day. In the meantime Oengus was conceived and 
born and given In fosterage co Midir. He was called in Afar Of 
('the Young Son’) for his mother said: 'Young is the son who 
was begotten at break of day and bom betwixt it and evening/ 
After a playmate had called him a htreling whose fatlier and 
mother were unknown, Midir, his foster-d^cr, brought him 
to the Dagda, who acknowledged him as his son and imtruaed 
him how to take possession of Elcmar’s lands. 

We will now turn to the wonder^births of three heroes of the 
Ulster Cycle; Conch obar, CisChuIainn. and Conall Cer^ 
nach. 

Of the birth of Conchobar to Ness, daughter of King Eochu 
Salbuidc, there arc two distinct stories.^ The first says that Ness 
was on her throne outside Emain, with her loyat maidens 
around her, when Cathbad the dmld went past and the maiden 
said: ‘What is the present hour good fort’ ‘It is good*, said he. 
Tot begetting ^ king upon a queen.’ The maiden invited him 
to her, and the child she conceived was in her womb for three 
years and three months. The second story begins with the 
slaughter of Ness's twelve fosterdatbers by Cathbad and his 
band of twenty^'seven men. In her wrath the maiden herself 
set our at the head of a band of ewenty'seven to avenge her 
fosterers, plundering as she went. One day, when she was 
bathing alone, Cathbad came bctw'ecn her and her weapon 
and dueatened her with his sword. She bought her life by 
promising that tbere should be peace between them and that 
she should become his wife. They tetumed together to Ulster 
where King Eochu endowed Ca^bad with land. During the 
night a thitst fell upon Cathbad, and Ness, finding no drink 
in ihe house, fetched water from the river Conchobar, scahung 
it throu^ her veil. A light was kindled, and Cathbad, seeing 
two worms in the cup, compelled his wile to drink the water 
bciseir. With two gulps she swallowed the two worms and 
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thereby became pregnant. (Another text sayi that King 
Fachtiia FAihach was her lover and that he caused her piq¬ 
uancy). The pangs of childbinh came upon Ness when she 
was journeying widr Cathbad over the plain of Muirthetniie 
10 a meeting mth Eochu, but Caihbad said that if the binh 
were delayed until night the child would become king and the 
most ttnowned in Ireland, because a glorious child, jcius 
Christ, would be born the same night in the east of the world. 
So she reached a fiagstonc at Mag-Inis and gave birth to a boy 
with a wroxm in each of his fists. (According to the other text, 
Ness declared that the child would not be bom until the auspi¬ 
cious time unless it came out through her side, and she sat on a 
flagstone on the bank of die River Conebobar, while Cathbad 
unered a poem prophesying die illustrious future of the child 
about to be bom. At birth the child went head over heels into 
the liver, but he was sdied by Cathbad and named Concho- 
bar after the river. In a further poem extolling his future greai- 
tiess, Cathbad curiously addresses the child as *my son and my 
grandson'.) 

There arc also two versions of the story of the conception 
and birth of CuChuIainn.* Tlic fitsr begins with the repeated 
appearance of a flock of birds which grazed the plain of Emain 
to the roots. The warriors of Ulster pursued them in nine 
chancNS, Conchohar’s grown-up daughter, Dechtine, serving 
as his charioteer. The beautiful sweet-singing birds, each two 
linked with a silver chain, were divided into nine flights of 
twenty each and were headed by two birds joined by a silver 
yoke. In the evening, thiee of the birds detached themselves 
from the test and flew bdbre the piirsuers to the End of the 
Bruig. There night came upon the Ulstennen and it bqan 
to snow. The only shelter they found was one new* bousCt 
occupied by a couple, where they were eiuotained until they 
were merry and drunk. Then the man of the house told them 
that his wife was in labour. Dechtine went to her and a boy- 
rhiilfl was bom. At the same time, a mare outside the house 
dropped two foals, w hich the man gave to the child. By morning. 
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Eiodi home and birds tud disappeared, and all chat remained 
'With the Ulscernun ai the End of the Bruig were the child and 
die two foals. With these they returned to Einain. 

Dechdne reared the child, but to her grief It fell ill and died. 
On her leium Irom the bmciitaiion she felt thirsty and tried to 
drink fiom a copper vessel, but ach rime a litde creaiute, 
which was invisible when the vessel was removed, sprang 
into her mouth widi the drink. During die night a man came 
to her in her sleep and declared himscil to be Lug son of 
Echniu, It was he who had brought her to the Bruig, it was 
with him she had stayed the night, and the litde child was his 
son. He would now enter her womb and she would hear a 
didd whose name would be Setanta. The Ulstermen cogid 
not understand how it came that Dcchduc was with child and 
suspected that her father had slept with her in his drunkconess. 
Conchobat betrothed her to Sualdaim mac Koich, hut she, 
ashamed of her condition, induced a miscarriage. Then she 
conceived again and bote a son. (This was Setama who was 
larcT named CuCZhtilalnn). 

The triple conception of CuChulainn does not Hgtirc in 
the other version of the story, and Dcchtire (as she is called tn 
that version) is not Conchobai's daughter and charioteer but 
his sistci. She and maidens had disappeared from Emain 
three years before the events which we liavc just told began, 
and it was they that piqued Emain in the form t^birds. When 
the pursuing Ulsicrmcn had been nude welcome by a man 
pnd a woman in a small house at nightfall, Ericriu went out 
and guided by a low plaint saw before htm a magnilicenr 
house. Thcte he was greeted by a nobleman and his wile, and 
learnt that the latter was Decbdrc, that her My maidens were 
with her and that they were the birds which had allured tire 
Ulstermen thither. When he rejoined his comrades, Briciiu, 
withholding a part of the truth, spoke only of the bcaudfiil 
woman and her splendid eniourage; Conchobat asserted that, 
as the warrior was his vassal, be was entitled to have the woman 
to steep with him. Fergus went to lacb her, but as he was 
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rcttirmng with her she complained that she was in cravai], and 
a delay was gtanted. The Ulstcnnen lay down to sleep, and 
when they awoke they saw a little boy in Conchobar’s lap. 

Conall Cemadi^s mother was Fmdelioem, daughter oT 
Cathbad and wifi: of Amairgen.* She suflbed from ’hesitation 
of offspring*, and when a druid told her that she should bear 
a noble son if she paid him a good fee, she accompanied liitn to 
a well over which he sang spells and prophecies. He then told 
her to wash in the water, and 'you will bring forth a son, and 
no child will be less pious than he to his modiei's kin, that is 
to the Connachttnen*. Findchoem then drank a draught &om 
the well and swallowed a woim. That worm was in the boy’s 
hand in his mother's womb and it pierced the hand and con^ 
sunned it. Druids baptized the child into heathenism, pro' 
phesying as they did so the havoc he would eventually wreak 
upon the men of Connacht. Ccr, the mother's brodicr, who, 
although he knew of the prophecies, liad protected his sister 
until her delivery, now drew the child towards him and put 
it under his hed and bruised its neck. Thereupon the mother 
exclaimed: 'Wolfish (tanJa) is the treachery (/dJ) you work, O 
brother/ ‘True,’ said Cet, ’let Conall (C^n^taS) be his irame 
henceforward.* Whence he was called wiy^ncckcd ConalL 

Many strange births appear in the Cycles of the Kings. This 
is bow Cormac mac Aiit was bam.'“ Before the haitle against 
Lugaid Mac Con, in svhich he was slain. An son of Conn 
of die Hundred Banles spent the nighi as guest of a smith 
named Olc Acha. It had been prophesied that a great honour 
would derive &om the smitlt and he asked Ait to lie with his 
daughter £iain that night. This he did and Corinac was coiv 
ccived. Before departing to the battle in which he knew he would 
die. An instructed £tain to take the child to be fostettd by his 
&iend Lugna in Connacht. When her time drew near f^tarn set 
out for Lugna's house so that the child might be born theic, 
but as soon as she aitived in that country her pains took her 
and she gave birth to her son on a bed of brushwood collected 
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by her ni2jd. Thundet boomed, and Lugna on healing it 
exclaimed; ‘Nohe—thunder—birth of king', and realizing 
that it wat Coimac that wa£ bom he set fot^ to seek him. 

Meanwhile, £tain went to sleep, leaving the child in the care 
of her maid. But the maid also fell asleep and a she>^otr came 
and carried the child away and ther^er brought him up 
with her whelps in a cave. Lugna found the distraught mother, 
took her home, and oBered a reward for a due to (he infant’s 
whereabouts. One day a man named Grec chanced upon the 
cave, and in front <£ it he saw a child on all foun amidst gam/ 
balling wolf^ubs. The child, together with the enbs, was 
brought to Lugna's house and Lugna hailed him as Conn’s 
victotioui leprescnutive. He named him Connac, which 
was in accordance with An's insnuoions, 

The story of the birth of Ki ng Fiacha Btoad/ctown“ begins 
in the same way as chat of Cormac and ends tike chat of 
Conchobar. The night before the bank in which he (as well 
as Art) was killed, Eogan, King of Munster, cohabited with 
the daughter of a druid at her father's request. The girl coni' 
edved and when her done came her father said it was an ill 
thing she was not brought to bed the following morning, for 
had it been then, the child would have overtopped all Ireland. 
She replied chat the child would not be bom before then unless 
it came through one of her sides. She sat astride a stonie in the 
mid ford, appealii^ to the rock to maintain her. When she was 
loosened next day she died, and the child’s head had been 
flattened against the stone—hence he was called Fiacha 
Broad/ctown. 

Thett are a number of conflicting traditions about the parent/ 
age of Mes BuachaUa and her son Conahe M6r, fGng of 
Ireland.'* According lo 'The Destruction of Da Derga's 
Hosxel* she was the dau^icer of Cormac mac Aiit and his 
wife £taln. £iain had proved barren until she conceived this 
daughter after being given a ponage by her mothci, a woman 
from the rAfmtotmds. Cormac married again and ordered liis 
daughter to be abandoned in a pit. Two servants were entrusted 
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widh the task, but tbry lost bean when the chilli laughed, si 
they were puning her in the pit and they left her instead in the 
cali^cd of die cowherds ^ Htetsed, gzcat'grandson Ta;, 
king of Tara. The cowherds reared het and she was named Mos 
Buachalla, 'the cowherd's fostcr>chiId'. 

According to other sources Mes Buachalla was the dauglncr 
of Ess. who conceived her ether through incest with her father. 
EochaJd Airem, King of Taia. or through Intercourse with the 
r/idblk of Brf L6th. Eochaid ordered the destru etlon of the child, 
but she was left in a kennel, with a bitch and her whelps, ai 
the house of a herdsman. 

We now revert to 'The Destruction of Da Deiga’s Hoster. 
The cowherds kept the girl concealed in a house of wicker^ 
work wlitch had only a roof^pening, but Ki n g Etctsc^l's 
folk discovered her and told him of their find, [t liad been 
prophesied that a woman of unknown race would bear 
Etetsccl a child, so he sent people to break into the wicker lioose 
and bring her to liitn. Befort this was done, a bird came 
through the skylight and told the girl what was being planned. 
He shed his bird/plumage on the floor and she gave her love 
to him. He told her that she would have by him a son, whexe 
name would be Conairc, and that he should not kill birds. 
She was then betrothed to King Etcrsccl. Others say, however, 
that Etersc^ was Mes Buachalla's father and that it was he who 
got her with child. 

Another king who was believed to have had a supernal ural 
father was Mongan.'* Fiachna Finn, King of Ulster, was 
sorely pressed in battle in Lochtann when a tall warrior, who 
transpired to be Manaiinin mac Lir, appeared on the battle^ 
field and offered victory if Fiachna would allow him to go to 
Ireland to sleep with Fiachna's wife. He would go in Fiachna's 
shape and beget a glorious child who would be called Morgan 
son of Fiachna Finn. The king ^eed and secured his victoty. 
In due course a son was bom to Fiachna's wife, but when he 
was three rughrs old Mananndn came and took him to be 
reared in the Land of Prom^e until he was twelve years of age. 
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According to another venion* Marunniii lirst went to Fiachna’s 
wife and offered to save her husband's life if she consorted 
with him. He then went and told Fiachoa what had taken 
place and gave him the viaory. 

The shape^hanging motif also occurs in Ceof&cy's story 
of King Ajthur*s conception.’* His mother was fgcitia, wife 
of Cortois Duke of Corcwalf, and she was being guarded in 
Tmtagel castle against the amorous inientions of King Uthi 
Bendragon. Uthr, aided by Merlin's magic, visited h« in the 
form of her own husband, and 'that night was the most le/ 
nowned Arthur conceived'. Merlin himself had been begotten 
upon a king*s daughter by a mysterious youth who visited her 
in the dormitory of her nunnery and united with her in her 
sUep.** 

Features to those which recur in these talcs arc found 

In many others. A druid had foretold that the death of Ragal^ 
bch. King of Connacht, would be caured by bis own child. 
When a female child was bom to bk wife, the king ordered her 
to kill it. The child was cast into a bag and given to a swiiie<> 
held CO be destroyed, but the swineberd left the bag at the door 
of a pious woman and she reared it religiously. This daughter 
later became Ragallach's own concubine.'* Befoie the birth 
of Sechnasach, his destined mothet, M6i of Munster, fied 
ftom home under the InHuence of voices threatening her with 
cviL She regained her senses, and Sechiiasach was begotten, 
wlien she slept with King FJngen mac Aeda.’^ Again, Fingel, 
who was to be the mo^ei of Noldhiu Kac^mBteathacb,* 
w'as closely guarded lot anyone should make her conceive, but 
she was visited fay a phantom fiom over the sea and was pieg/ 
Tiant for nine months and nine years. When het son was bom 
she suggested that he should be put to death, but the child 
spoke, uttering nlncjudgcmeots,** When Ai mac OUoman, a 
poet of Tuatha Dc Danann, was In his mother's womb, a 
blast of wind shook the house, and a druid prophesied the 
birth of a wonderful child. Hie king would Itave slain the 
* Nmdhia of the Kioe judgeueno. 
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child, but ks fithcr hindered him, and the child demanded a 
boon from the king.'* S^di Sacriabiald was the son of a 
*$jntess couple*, for his parents, the king and queen of the 
Land of Promise, never came together except when he was 
conceived.** 

Some of [he most striking features we have encountered in 
these tales may be ubuUied as follows; 

I The advent and futUTC greatness of the hero have been fore^ 
told. 

1 His advent is destined to hrtnig death or misfortune to a 
presiding power, his grandfather, his unde, or his own 
mother. 

} Certain difScukies have to be overcome before his future 
mother can fulfil her destiny: 

(e) She is closely guarded or confined in a fortress, 
or (ii) She has TO be induced ro leave home, 
or (e) Her own resistance has to be overcome by force oi by 
cunning. 

or (/) She is married, but barren. 

4 There is a mystery about the licio’s begetting: 

(ff) Whether he Iras an earthly father or not, he is usually 
begotten by another—a king, a man foam another race, 
or a supernatural being. 

(&) Otliers say he is born of incest. 

(c) Others again attribute his conception to a creature 
swallowed by his mother in water. 

5 There is an auspicious rime for his birth, which is heralded 
by signs in the natural wotld; his birth is delayed until the 
appropnate time. 

6 Cmain animals ate associated with his blith and up 
bringing. 

7 He is lost at birth, or an aticmpi is made to kill him; he is 
thrown into the sea or borne away in a boat, 

S At birth and in his yomh he dispbys qualities that reveal his 
exffa/ordinary nature. 
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9 Difficulty is sotnetinia experienced in securing 2 name fm 

him, or he is given i name in pecuUai circumstances. 

Stories of the coming of saints into the world (recorded in 
the Lives of the Saints) have a great deal in common with 
those of the ^secular* heroes. Thdi births are foretold by an 
angel, another saint, or a druid. St Eeuno*s father and mother 
had been conrioeni ibr twelve years before the saint was b& 
gotten in their old age.*^ St David and St Cynog were the 
products of rape, St Cadoc's mother was abducted and St 
Lonin‘s mothet was tucked into having iiitetcoutse with a 
man other than her lover,” St fiudoc’s mother was accused of 
infidelity.” St Cennydd and St Guimtne Foda were bom of 
incest and St DeclinV ancestry was ttaced back to the incest- 
tuous Clothra,” St Finan's mother was impregnated by a 'red.- 
gold salmon' when she was bathing In Loch Ldn,” In 
several cases, the saint’s mother has a vision or dream at the 
time when her child is conceived. She sees a star falling into her 
mouth, a ball of light descending upon ha head, or ‘her bosom 
full of gold and her pap shining like snow'.** During her 
pregnancy, St Columba's mother received from an angel a 
marvellous mantle which then floated away from ha to heaven.** 

St Senin s tnodier, like the Buddha’s, was delivered from 
the pains of travail,** and other miracles am charactaistic of the 
binhs of saints. The child may speak at birth, m a spring may 
burst forth and he is bapiiaed in it.** There is often a plan to 
kill the child** and in some cases, like those of St fludoc and 
St Cennydd, he, or his mother before lie is bom, is set adrift on 
the sea. When St Brendan was bom, a cow cast thirty calves 
and they were given to him. When he was five years old, a 
wild doe came daily to provide him with milk.** St Cennydd 
was fed in the same way^** Saints Adbe, Bairte and Clwa 
were all suckled by wolves.** 

Needless to say, talcs of this kind are not peculiar to Celtic 
mythology. They are the common stuff of binh myths the 
world ova, and if one went into detail one would fi^nd strange 
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similanDcs b«wten the Celtic stcrics and stories colkacd from 
the far ends of the earth. Lest anyone should too readily dis-' 
ndss the visions of saints' niothets as the fimeifut imaginings of 
Chmdan liagiographcrs, we will just mention that a Chinese 
dynasty traced its origin to an egg, dropped by a heaven-sent 
biid, which was swallowed by a girl while bathing; that 
sevcia] Tatiar tribes ascribe their Uncage to a viigm who was 
awahened one night by a light which embtaood Bct and, emc^ 
ing her mouth, passed through her body. The Aacc deity, 
Huitzilopochtli, was conceived by a mother who caught and 
hid In her bosom a little ball of leathers that Boated down to her 
through the aii. Her children conspired to kill her, but Huit- 
zilopochiti, issuing forth from her womb all armed, Uke Pallas 
from the head of Zeus, slew them and enriched his mother 
with their spoils. Tiic virgin mother of the great Mexican hero, 
Quetzalcoath was visited by a god who breathed upon her 
and so i]uickened life within het.** The mother and father of the 
Hindu god Krishna were imprisoned in a castle because it was 
prophesied that their son would kill the king, his own mother’s 
brother. When he was born, the boy stood up before his parents 
in the full glory of hh divinity. He then became a human child 
again, the doors were opened and his parents were freed of their 
fetters. The father took the child across a river, which rose as 
they went through it and almost overwhelmed them, and he 
left it to be reared by cowherds.** Tales of this kind could be 
multiplied indefinitely without touching cither Classical or 
Biblical sources, and they could be augmented by stories of 
heroes born of incest and of heroes set adrift at birth or reared 
with animals. 
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From the point of view of the established order of things in this 
world, the way in which the hero is conceived and born is 
‘all wrong’. Ordinary children are bom of married parents 
who are not blood-relarioiis. The hero is mote often than not 
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concci\’ed 'illcgmmawly’ by an unmarried girt and bom out 
qT wedlock. If the mothet is married, be is begotten through 
what would noraiitly be called adultery, and the ixrcgularity 
of the union h often accentuated by violence and trickery. 
To make matters worse, even the integrity of the family is 
violated: a father b^cts a hero upon his daughter, a son upon 
his mother, a brother upon his sister, A moekeiy is made 
even of the laws of biological nature, for a barren woman may 
conceive a hero by drinking water, by swallowing worms, 
or by eating a fish or a grain of wheat. 

Yet, these were originally rctigtous stodcs which were bc" 
Ueved to have a liberating and elevating eflbrt upon their 
hearm. We have inferred that tt was appropriate to recount 
them at the binh of human children and have suggested that 
they had a validity as cxetnplais in the light of which the mean>- 
ing of ordinary births could be apprehended, But they were 
obviously not patterns to be emulated in real life. To resolve 
the paradox the myths must be r^arded as symbols of the 
transcendental meaning of birth, of w'hat birth is from the 
point of view of the unseen world. From an earthly standpoint 
a child is conedved ioadvEitently during the course of its 
parents' conjugal relaiions, without the intervention of any 
other agency. But from the poim of view of the supcrnaiurai 
world, the child's birth is destined, the patents arc choseru the 
rime and place are ordained, and the canhly life of the child is 
‘pre.'figuticd' before he is conceived. The hostility of earthly 
powers cannot ptevent his advent; his mocha has no choice and, 
In a seme, is violated. 

And in every conception ihae is a third f^tor. The child 
may derive its biologica] inheritance from us canhly parents, 
but it is also the incaruation of a supernatural essence. This 
doctrine, that a spirit enters the womb at conception, is widc' 
spread among both 'primitive' and highly sophisticated peoples. 
To the Indian, 'three things arc required for canception, viz. 
conjunction of father and mother, the mocha s period, and 
the presence of the Candharva: of which the first two may be 
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called deposicive and the third an csscimat cause*. ‘Man and 
the Sun generate man/ says Aristotle; 'Call no man lather upon 
earth/ says St Paul, and according to St Thomas Aquinas, 
‘The power of the soul, which ts tn the semen through the 
Spitit enclosed therein, fashions the body.'** The myths are 
conceincd with this third factor, symbolized by the mysterious 
begetter and by the fructifying substance wlti^ Is swallowed 
by the mother. In some of the stories, the begetter is a supeto' 
neural beings Lug, Manannin, a btrd''man, or one of the 
rfiidblk. In others he is the king or a sttanger from another race. 
These Latter invite comparison with widespread ntuals by 
which supernatural powers were given access to women 
through the agency of such human peisonidcatioDS as kings, 
priests or strangers,* ■ Traces ot rituals of this kind in the Celtic 
lands have survived both in the mythological literature itself 
and in later tradition. It is said that King Conchobar, who was 
regarded as a ‘tcttestml god', was entitled to the first night 
with the bride of every Ulsterman, 'sO' that he became her first 
husband',** Aecoiding to oral tradition, Balor's two deputies 
exercised the same right.** The Fenians had the option on the 
women of tire tribe and claimed cither a ratisom or the right 
to cohabit with even a princess the night pre^'ious to irer mar.' 
tiage.** Boswell refers to a Scottish laird who insisted that the 
Mmbttd Maiitrum mentioned in old charters did really mean 
the privilege of a lord to have the first night with his vassals' 
wives, and that on the marriage of each of his own lettams a 
sheep (or a paymenr of five shillings) was still due to him.*' 
In Ireland, there are still ‘widespread traditiom of the days 
when landlords cxcerdscd the jus pnmse metis over their tenants' 
wives, and one hears of leases wbkh contained clauses govmu' 
ing the right.'** 

There are Indications that these rights were not confined to 
the time of tnairiage. 'When any man of Ulster used to give 
him (Conchobar) a night's hospitality, he used to sleep that 
night with the man’s wife,' and there is meittion of a king of 
Ireland's son who came to his father and said: ‘I desire to make 
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"2 sttipiing's free circuit of frcland" and die wife of evtty king 
in Ireland diall pass a night with me/** As Mrs Chadwick 
has argued in her recent study of Pictish and Cchic Marriage, 
there is a great deal of evidence which 'suggests the ngiit of a 
king or his JiU ro beget children ritualistically among married 
couples*.'* The ‘Devd* of the medieval witch cult exercised 
a similar right over bis ft male subjects,** and talcs of muhi, 
demons wldch assumed the shape of men and held carnal 
converse with mortal women,** seem to be related to this 
practice. In Geoffrey of Monmouth's Hhturia Rt^m it is sug/ 
gested that Merlin was begotten by one of these demons.'^ 

The begetdi^ of a hero Is, however, nowhere aoiibuted to 
such rites as the jtu primae rteror, and to derive the stories from 
the rites is to confuse cause and effect. It is rather that the mytbo> 
logical realittcs with which the stories art concerned arc also 
the msw d'tlrt of the coirdadve rites. Stories in which the 
supernatural factor is symbolized as entering through the 
mother's mouth also seem to have rhui counterpart jn custom, 
A belief in the fructifying potentialities of water lias driven 
childless women throughout the ages to bathe and to drink at 
sacred wcUs in the hope of conceiving, and a belief in the etn'- 
bodiment of the supernatural essence in worms and flies seems 
to account for the fact that In Wales h Is uill said of a pregnant 
girl that she has swallowed an insect (p/7') or a spider (cerryB),** 
In the stories, the role of the eanhly father is minimi2cd or 
discounted altogether, as though to stress the third factor in 
conception—the mother is a maiden, she b secluded 6:0m con^ 
taa with men, or, chough married, she has proved barren 
uuul the mtervendon of the third factor. But an inconsistcnc 
passage in ‘The Wooing of £tafn' combines all three factors. 
£taln, a Tuatha woman transformed into a fly, fell into the cup 
of the wife of £iar, an Ulster champion, and was swallowed by 
her. 'In this way she was conceived in her womb.* But the story 
adds paradoxically that she was called Star's daughter and 
UfOi lK£otten hy him/* In other cases too, where the motlier is 
married, the child is often called the son of her husband. Thus 
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CuChulunn. though begotten by Lug, was called Setanca son 
of Sualdoim, and Motigan, chough begonen by Maiunnan, 
was Mong^ son of Fiachm Finn. 

In some of these tales, the supemaiural essence in the chQd U 
penontfied as the bcomation or teincamauon of a paiticutor 
deity. Individual reincaioation is also implied in the story of 
Daolgas**—and there is perhaps a hint ^ the rebirth of the 
begerter in the bitth^tories of Finn, Cormac mac Airt, and 
Fiaclta Broad^rown. whose fathers were destined to die as 
soon as (bey had begotten their sons. Wlicn Daolgas son ot 
Catrril lay dying, his daughter scooped over him and kissed him 
As she did sc, a spark of fue Hew from his mouth to hets and 
she became pregnant. In due time she gave birth to a broads 
crowned boy, and, since no other name was found for him, 
he was called by Jus father's name, Daolgas. Tuan, the sole 
survivor td" Panholon's company, after successive trans/ 
formations into a deer, a boar, and an eagle, was eventually 
eaten in the form of a salmon by the wife of King Cairell and 
reborn of het. He was called Tuan son of Cairell, but he bote 
within him the whole history of ltdand since the coming of 
Partholdn.** It will be iccallcd that the two rival swineherds 
who finally became the two great contending bulls oC TJin Bif 
Ctuiffljr passed through similar transfoimations before they 
were swallowed in the form of watcr''WQrms by the cows from 
which they were reborn. In the Welsh Story of Taliesin,^* the 
witch Ccridwen prepares in her cauldron a magic brew 
which, after a year’s boiling, will yield three blessed drops. 
Whoever swallows these drops viull know all the secrets of the 
past, the present, and the future, and she intends them for her 
Ugly son Morftan (‘Sca<row') who k Dicluiamcd Afagddu 
(’Bbekness’), The drops fly out of the cauldron and fttU on the 
biger of Cwion Bach, the boy who has helped ro tend the 
fire underneath the cauldron. He puts his finger In his mouth, 
and then, tcallzliig his danger, flees. Ceridwen sets out in 
pursuit. Cwion transforms himself successively into a hare, a 
fish, a b ird, and a grain of wheat; she gives chase in a ppropriate 
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forms—a greyhound* an oner^bitch, a bawk, and ^ hen. In 
ihis last form, she swallows the grain of wheat, and in the fulness 
of time, Cwian Bach is reborn of her as the wizard/pocf 
Taliesin. 

While individual beings in some of these stories retain their 
identity through diverse tncainanons, the child Taliesin, in a 
poem replying to the king's question as to who he is and whence 
he has come, envisages bim^ as a ubiquitous presence which 
has witnessed the liistory of the world and will endure to the 
end. The blessed drops did no mote than make him aware that 
he was there when it all happened The poem, like several 
others in the same strain preserved in the medieval Book of 
Taliesin, exalts him to a pUnc which transcends that of Snite 
human beings. 

[ have been teacbeT to all Chrtsiendoni 

t shall he on the ^£e of the anh until Doom, 

And ti it not known whsi my Aesh it, whahe fledt or fdi. 

In a poem in the Book of Taliesin he claims to have witnessed 
the fall of Luciicr, the Hood, and the birth and the Cmci^ 
fixion of Christ. And, while in another poem he says that he 
was created by Gwydton, he here says that he was In the Court 
of Don before Gwydion was bom. Some of the poems in this 
Book are replete with utterances beginning with '1 have been*, 
and the things lie has been include inanitnate objects—stock, 
axe, chisel, coracle, sword, shield, harp-^tdng, raindrop, foam; 
animals such as bull, stallion, stag, dog, cock, salmort, snake, 
eagle—and a grain which grew on a lull. He dcclatci that he 
was not made of taihci and moihci but was created of nine 
thingS'-frnits and various flowers, caith, and water from the 
ninth wave.** Like Amairgen whose poem we have quoted 
before, Taliesin Is everything, and it is a (air inference that 
among the Celts, as In India and other lands, there existed 
alongside the belief in Individual reincarnation, a doctrine 
that there is cssemially only One Transmigrant. As Ovid 
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expresses ii: ‘The spirit wandoi, comes now here, now shoe , 
and occupies whatever frame it pleases. From beasts It passes 
into {luiiian bodies^ and from our bodies into bcastSj but 
never perishes.'** 

The supra^pctsonal charaaer of the incarnating spirit Is also 
indicated by other motifs. Thunder peals when Cormac is 
bom. and at die biitK of certain saints a spring wells forth, a 
wood lights up, or a rod held in the mother’s hand bursts into 
leaf and flower,** Uic the trees diat blossomed and fruited 
when heaven and canh rejoiced at die birth of Krishna. 
Animals arc born simultaneously with die hero—a cok with 
Pryderi, two colts with CuChulainn, a dog with Finn, a fish/ 
like brother with Lieu, and with Lug twelve half/brothcts who 
become seals. lu other tales die hero's animal connections ate 
established after his birth. He is suckled by a she/wolf and goes 
on all fours, be is left in a kennel with a bitch and her pups, or 
be comes up 6om the loch with a fish in his hand. Some lieroes 
and heroines arc named from thdt associarion with animals: 
Kulhwch is so called because he was bom in a pigstyc {kib 
biif(b); CuChulainn is 'the hound of Culann\ Mes Buachalla 
‘Cowherds' Fosterchild’, Oisin ‘Litde Deer’, and Oscar 
‘Dcet-'Lcvc'. And chcic arc many whose animal names are not 
explained, such as Ruadchoin ’Red hounds*, Conchenn 
‘Wolthcad*, MacCon 'Son of Wolfdog’, March 'Horse' (be 
had horse's cats). Bran 'Ciow', Echbc! ‘Hotse/lip’,** 

So close is die affinity of some heroes with particular species 
that die)’ arc not pomiitcd to cat that flesh. CuChutainn was 
forbidden to cat dog;*’ Conaire was forbidden to kill birds, 
which should be dear to him because of his fatba.** It was 
fatal for Diarmaid to hunt swine, because of a pmhibirian 
laid upon him as a boy. It happened in dus way. Finn’s 
dogs fed to fighting and Diarmaid’s fostcr''biothei, seeking 
refuge between the knees of Diarmaid’s father, was squeezed to 
deaJ^. The dead boy’s father transformed the corpse into a 
gity cropped pig and pronounced an incantation over him 
giving him the life^an as Diarmaid, The latter eventually 
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met hi£ death if) a boar hunt in which he kHied this pig and 
wat bimgrlf mortally wounded fay it.** As a youth, Finn tasted 
of the salmon of knowledge; according to one tradition he was 
slain with a fishing^gafT.** St Ailbe, suckled by a wolf, 
acknowledged to the end of his days this ‘kinship by the milk’; 
St Ciwa, suckled in the same way, had a great nail like a wolf s 
claw on one of her iiogen and was called the ’Wolf Girl'.** 

In mythology, animals an not mere brutes; they arc possessed 
of a supcmatutal intelligence and power. Their association with 
the birth and infancy of heroes is worlthwide, and in many 
cases they befriend or serve their heroic ’kinsmen' beyond the 
days of childhood. We need only mention Cortnac's wolves, 
Conaire’s birds, Finn’s dqg, and Prydeti's colt. CdChulainn's 
celebrated charlot'hoises have been idendfied wltli the c^'o 
foals dropped on the night td'his birth. According to another 
story, one of them emciged from a lake, the other from the 
Great Glen, and they returrbcd there at the time of their master's 
death.** These animal condatives of the hero may he said to 
symboliac the cxtia/hiunan, otherworldly oi unootudous 
ground of his nature, a symbolism which is well illustiatcd in 
the stories of the WeUli twin brothers, Lieu and Dylan, and the 
Indian half'broihcrs, Krishna and Balaratna, The momeni be 
is bsaptired, Dylan makes for the sea and receives the sea's 
nature, swimming as well as any fish, and because of this he is 
called Dylan Eil Ton, *Sca son of Wave*. No wave ever broke 
Ixneadi ^m.** Tliough Ealarama lives on earth with Krishna 
until both have g^own to manhood, he disappean into the 
same elemeni. As he sits one day under a tree by the sca^shorc* 
lost in thought, a snake crawls out of bis mouth, leaving his 
body lifeless, and winds Its way to the sea. 'The ocean itself 
arises in the ibrm of a mighty serpeur king to salute tlic great 
guest, its own higher Self, the serpent of the univetsal waters. 
Tlie scipcni essence of the divine hero goes back imo the form^ 
Icssness of the Abyss^retuming into itself after having accom^ 
plished the momentary role of companion and supporter to a 
human avatar/** 
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The uiuveEsaliiy and onenesa of (he othcrworld pjpgcmtor 
has a beaiiog upon the incest motif which appears here and 
there in the birth stories. This Is a woild/wide feature of the 
conception of heroes, and, ueaiing it as we have treated the 
other motifs, we must accept the proposition that the concept 
lion of every child is in a sense iticcscnous. If the begetter of the 
divine in each individual is fundamentally one, it follows that 
mother, child, husband, wife, plants, and animals are spiritually 
brothen and ststcis. inccsi is thus 'inevitable because of the 
kinship of all the manifest principles, ah jhOb'.** The same truth 
can also be expressed cosmpgonically, Incest and kinship with 
animals, and with nature generally, symbaliae the primeval 
unity before animate and inanimaie, plant and animal, man 
and beast were separated out. Many cosmogonic myths repre^ 
sent the beginning of things as a division of the ociginal whole 
into two; heaven and earth, land and water, male and female. 
The first couple are brother and stster, and from their Incestuous 
union mankind i$ descended. So far as we know, no story of 
this kind has been handed down in Celtic tradition, but it is 
noteworthy that incestuous unions are Sequent in linca^ of 
the Mytholt^cal Cycle, and that certain Irish tdbes traced 
(heir deKcni from a founder bom of inccsL** 

When die world comes lo an end, its manifold forms will be 
reabsorbed into the unity which cannot but appear as chaos 
when viewed from within the framework of the world itseli 
It is implied in an ancient Irish charm“rhe charm by which 
Tuatha Danann took away the kingship from Fir Bolg, 
and by which the Sons of Mil rook away the kingship &am 
the Tuacha—that the world, or an age, endures nil «gm and 
achu be mixed together and tOl sun and moon be mixed to/ 
gcthcr.*^ And in a poem in which the Badb prophesies the 
end of the world, incest appears among the disorders that 
presage the end: 

'Son will enter his father*s bed, 

Father will enter his son*s bed. 

Every one his brother's brotha/iivlaw.** 
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ThuSf the inccsttiotu buth of the hero again symboltza the 
presence in the child of a universalt the beginning and the 
end. which recognizes ndthn brother nor sister, facher nor 
mother—and in the last synthesis, nttihcr species nor gender 
nor dement. 

Unions between brothm. and sisters ait alluded to cnig'’ 
marirall y in (he above poem: 'Every one his brother's brother'’ 
in/law/ Stpsilaily, those who told or listened to the btnlt 
stories w^re touigued by the curious ways in which incest 
confuses kin'rebrionships, and causes categories chat arc 
usually distinct to overlap. In the context io which it lias been 
preserved, the story of Daolgas's incestuous birth is told by 
Finn as tbe answer to a riddle: 'What man was the son of his 
own daughicrj' Similarly Cuindne, bom of a union of father 
and daughter, is alluded to in a quatrain: 'This Mugain was 
his mother, he to her was brother.'** Mes Buachalla was 
'grand'daughtet of her i^er, sister of her mother'.^* Although 
there is no incest modf in the birtb/sioty of Conchobar as wc 
know it, Cathbad addresses him ai birth as ‘my son and my 
grandson', which would, be literally mic only if Ness were his 
daughter. The most renurkable case of incest in Irish story is 
that of Clothra who slqjt with each of her three brothers uu' 
known to the others. Her son was called Lugaid of the Red 
Snipes (Lugad Riah nDtr^) because be had two red lines round 
his body which maiked o^the pontons in which he lesembicd 
bis three fathers. When he grew up, he in his turn b^ot a son 
—uamed Cnmchann—upon his own mother;^* 

'Lugaid Rub uDog to Oimilunn 

Was faiber and was brother. 

And Ciothn td* tbe coinely lonn 

Was grandmother to her son,’^* 

This itiienst in the enigmatic implications: of incest is by no 
T peam coniiiied to the Celtic lands. For example, stories of 
Euhet'daughter incest are expressed in the fbnn of the follow' 
ing riddle in Hebrew, Islamic, and Christian contexts: 
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* A wonun uid to ho foOt 
''Thy f^ct ij toy faiha. 

And tfay gnndr^thci ii iny husband; 

Thou an my son and I asn thy sukTt" 

Axabs in Konh Aftic& and Negroes in Ccstnl AiHca 
jnstify the exposure of children bom of incesr on the grounds 
that the child would be, lor example, 'So and so’s son and 
his nephew', mahing it clear that the existence of such a 
living contradiction among them could not be contemplated.^* 
Mythology on the other hand, as we shall sec later, is largely 
concerned with persons, dungs, and acts which arc both 'this* 
and 'thac\ or ndiher 'this' nor 'that’, and the prindpk can be 
extended to biith myths generally. Most of the tales we have 
lecountcd could be envisaged as answers to paradoxical riddles. 
For example; 

'A dog that was not a dog, born of a woman dial was 
not a woman. In a home that wasn't there; he was bc' 
gotten by a man ch^ was not a man; his fatlier was 
reared by his mother as a child, a child which died and 
did not die; his mother swallowed a worm that was not a 
worm—and his father was also his uncle,' 

Tire answer to die riddle would be ihe complicated stories of 
the birth of CuChulainn. It w'ould be wrong to tty to make 
sense of these oadidons by tearing them to fragments on the 
assumption that d)cy are a confusion of unrelated modfs. Their 
very ambiguity is of the essence of mythology. 

CuChulaiim's mother entered the realm of Lug in die form 
of a bird, and the story of Cathbad't itucrcepuon: of Ness, 
between the spring in which she was bathing and the place 
where she had Idt her weapon, is icminiscenr of a world'^wide 
folktale in which a mortal surprises a swan^maiden when she is 
bathing, steals her bird'dtess, atid makes her his wife.’* The 
supcniatuial lover of Mes Buachalla visks her In a bird.'diicst, 
and, as we shall recount in a later chapter, it w'as in the form 
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of swam that Midit and £caln absconded fi'om Tara's court to 
the tfd. There t$ no suggestion that a swan form is the norm m 
the Other World, The impHcation is lathcr that the foim of a 
swan—perhaps because sit is chat of a creature of land, water 
and air, a creature whose milieu has no boundaries^ts apprO' 
priate for commumcation btltmn two worlds, arsd that, at the 
time of the heo's conception, the mother as well as the supers 
natural father u in chat tramitional zone, neither completeljf 
in this world coi in the other. GitU arc metaphorically dev 
cribed as 'swans' both in Irish and in Creek literature, but 
whether they were ever ritually dressed in swan clothing we 
do not know. What we do know is that Irish poets had cloaks 
of bird feathers and that such clothing was worn by shamans 
in Siberia and North America for thcii exettrstons to die world 
beyond.^* 

The moihos of Lug, Conaire, and Arthur, like the mothers 
of Perseus, Cilgatnesh, and many others, woe secluded in 
special buildings, while the virginiry of some of the mothets 
who are not said lo have been confined was closely guarded. 
The seclusion of a maiden in a high tower is also a widc^ 
spread motif in marriage talcs, and wc shall recount later an 
Irish tale in which the bride is confined in *an ingenious, 
bright, shinin g bowcr set on one pillar over the stead*. Wc 
have already mcnrioncd that the buildings ofrhc Court of Tara 
included the 'Palace of the Single Pillar' which Connac mac 
Ain made for his daughter. The reasons given for these coiv 
fincmencs, in die stories, vary a great deal—^hc girl’s maniage, 
or her destined son, will bring death or misibrnme to her 
f^er, to her motha, or to some presiding power, or it is prrv 
pliesied that she will marry a commoner, or chat she will be 
impregnated by the sun.*’' But the seclusion motif itself invites 
comparison with a profusion of customs, from many pans of 
the world, arising out of a wcllnigh univctsal belief dm women 
at rcctain periods—puberty, meusTmaiion, and childbirtb—do 
not belling entirdy to this world. They are both holy and uo^ 
clean. They can be a great source of harm to thcnisdvcs and 
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to othcn, yet, controlled by rltiul, tbtit condittoa can be made 
a source of power for good. In custom they are excluded from 
society, they are (Ottjiati in separate hutj, they must not touch the 
earth, or they are 'forbidden the sun'. They arc ceremonially 
'taboo', like divine kings and priests. 'The uncleanncss, as it is 
called, of girls at pubnty and the sanctity of holy men do not 
differ materially from each other, They an; only different mani*' 
fbtations of die same mysraious energy which becomes beno' 
ficent or tnalcfkenr according to its application.''* Puberty rules 
in widely separated pans of the world requitt that a girl should 
be secluded for a period of days, months, or even years, and the 
place of confinement is sometimes a dark cage raised above the 
ground, or a hammock suspended from the roof "The general 
cFect of these rules is to keep her suspended, so to say, b^een 
heaven and earth,*'* 

When the tale cf the hero’s conception has been told, his 
origin remains a mystery. Merlin is enigmatically described as 
*a boy without a father','* which, taken literally, implies that 
he was born without being begotten. In other cases the mystery 
lies, not ill the absence of a cause, but in an embarrassing 
muItipUcaiion of contradictory causes to produce an cf&ci 
which by the dictates of common sense can only have one 
cause. Aiid there are other emgmas. The Welsh Lieu seems 
to have been bom from the afterbuih,** If so, he could be 
said to have been bom of lus mother and not bom of his mother. 
The Idsh Furbaidc is said to have been brought forth through 
his mother's side,*'—tike Coll mac Moma, Julius Caesar, the 
Egyptian god Set, Indra, and Buddlta.*' Indian gods are 
indeed brought forth in all kinds of fantastic ways; through 
the forebcad, the hand, and the aimpit.** In Shakespeare's 
play, the witches assure Macbeth that be cannot be killed by 
'a man bom of woman'. The paradox is resolved when It 
transpires that Macduff was 'from his mothci’i womb untimely 
ripp^*—and that a forest which ts not a forest can move. It 
is ^ng this knile<dgc line between being and nDa-bcing that 
the gods appear, and the Impossible becomes possible. 
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The advent of the hero Is almost iavanabty an embairasstnent 
to someone or (Hhetf and an attempt is made to get rid of him. 
To the examples 'we have recounted we could add Niall of the 
Nine Hostages who was exposed naked beneath the green of 
of Tara because of the jealousy of his step^motber* After he had 
been there for three days, Toma the poet took him to hb home 
and reared him.** Morann, destined to become chief judge 
of Trdajid, was bom with a can), and his father, deeming lum 
a mortstcr, ordered two of his men to cast the child into the 
sea. When this was done the wave broke the helmet and the 
child spoke, saying, 'Rough is the wave.' Then they took him 
a nd leg [lint at the door of a smith, who reared him and eveniu^ 
ally restoied him to his father.^* The infant Taliesin was sewn 
np in a watcr/tight bag or coracle by his mother, Ccrldwen, and 
thrown Into the River Dyfi. Tire river bore him down to the 
sea, and he was found by Elfhn in the weir of his f^ier, 
Gwyddno Caranhii.** 

The heto is disposed of in the same ways as peoples in many 
parts of the world dispose of children whose existence is an 
af&oni to what is considaed norma]. Exposure was a wide> 
Spread practice, and so was committal to the watcis. It is said 
chat the condnental Celts used to submit the question of the 
Icgirimacy of their offspring to die judgement of the Rhine. 
'Hastards wctc drowned, but the river bore the mic born on its 
surface to land.'*' Speke mentions a similar practice observed 
in Affica, and it is said that in India childien were sometimes 
placed in wicker baskets and set adrift on the river, the child's 
future caste being determined by the place where it was washed 
up,** In IieLind too, in the case of certain eaicgorics of inecstu^ 
ously conceived children, 'the bw is diai he be put in a leather 
box out to sea as iar as a white shield wiU be visible on the 
sea. But if it is in the same bnd he chances again he gives the 
service of a “fuidir" to the sons of his father’s first wife and be is 
like every illcgiumatjc son in the kindred/** 


Just as both gods sod demons ate supematunJ, and both the 
'inner' and 'outer fifth’ extra^crritottal, so the basuid and the 
hero aic both beyond the social order. This affinity of the higher 
and the lower cat^ory of outsider manifots itself in diverse 
ways. Not only are bastards, like heroes, txpoiei insicad c£ 
being simply destroyed, but traditional methods of executing 
ctiminals are analogous to saciiiicial ntuals. Outside ihe 
Indian caste system there are outcasts who liave tran^rcssed 
the laws of thdr castes and also homeless 'holy men’, some of 
whom wear rags or the iraditional ochre^louted garb of the 
condemned cnminal as a sign that they are dead to the social 
fiictarchy.*<* The hero and the way he is treated cannot be 
explained away in terms of bastardy, but there is a coonecdon 
between the two caiegoiics^^e affinity of exireme opposites. 

The pcrsoniHcaiton of the hostility whh which the advem of 
the beto is greeted varies, fn some stories, (he resistance u 
offered by his mother, or his maternal grandfather or uncle; 
in others it is offered by his father, or his stepmother, or by the 
king. Equally various arc the motives fm- resisting Ins coming. 
But the resistance itself is one of the most constant features of 
birth^tories, not only in the Celtic lands, but throughout the 
world." It is ineviiablc that die intrusion of the universal 
into the world of pardcular things should be resisted. The 
phenomenon is a miracle, an incongruity which challenges all 
the presuppositions of that world as a sclEi^ontaincd and self^ 
sufficient reality. The intruder must be repelled as a potential 
danger, an illegitimate who has no right to be there, an iiv 
cestuously conceived enigma, or a monstiosiiy. And as we 
have shown, these reactfons are by no means groundless. From 
the worldly point of view, the universal cannot but appear 
chaotic. In the interest oflaw and order, normaHry and morality, 
(he disturbance from ihc Other World must be re pressed and 
forgotten. And so, the infant prodigy is expelled to the wilder.' 
nss beyond the confines of ordered life, or to the waters of 
non/cxistence, the othcrwqild chaos to which he belongs. 
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Altemaxivcly, kc u denied a tiamc and thus kept outside die 
cosmic pale where everydiiiig that exists has a name. 

Unlike the ordiiuuy unwanted children, the infant hero does 
not die. Nocwidiistanding, or indeed by viiuic of, his ahnonnal 
origin, he conies to land again. But this time he arrives inco£f 
tiito—i foundling whose parent^e Is unknown or concealed. 
His voyage is his 'invasion*, the process whereby he comes 
more assuredly to earth. Oficnct than not, the people who £nd 
him are of humhie status and he is reared by these before he 
claims his buthctght in more exalted circles. If he was an out' 
cast before, he now takes his place in the home of a smith or 
among fohennen, cowherds, or swineherds. This accords with 
the social doctrine of India; 'Before initiarion a boy was 
theoretically a Sudxa; that is, one not admrncd to the ticuah 
On initiation he becomes a Brahman, or a nobleman, or a 
farmer'**—be is admitted into one of the three castes of the 
'twice'bom'. There is evidence fiom India too chat the children 
of some high castes were given to a pastoral people or a cow' 
herd caste for fostenge, and it is signiAcant that an edict in' 
corporated in the Theodosian Code forbids parents to entrust 
their children in this way to the care of shepherds. The Welsh 
Laws contain a stipulation concerning the rights of a free'born 
child fostered by the king's vlUdns, and there is a Norse saying 
that ‘he is a lesser man who fosters another's child.'** 

On the other band, not all heroes are reared among the 
lower orders. Niall was found by a poet, Prydai by a lord, 
Cormac by a king, and Taliesin by a king's son, while in tales 
whetcin the hero is actually given in fosterage the fostct'laiheT 
is usually of high rank, though the hero may have fostcT'brothers 
of a stanis inferior to liis own. Fosterage was a very important 
institunoii in Irdand, but, appaienily, the Irish Laws give 
no clear indication of the social standing of the fbstCT'paicnts 
to whom the upbringing and education of the sons of kings 
and nobles was usually entrusted. Some sources show that n 
was a mark of status for a child to have several fosterers.** 
Four of Conebobar's warrioTS comest the honour of fostering 
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CuChulainn, in tionour already gn^ted to the child's luntj 
Findchocm, and it may not be ^nciful to dtscem in ihcii 
ciaimr traces of the pattcm of functions discussed in Pan II. 
The 6m to speak » &ticha» who in vanous stories Is the peace/ 
maker who acts as a foil to Bricriu the creator of discord. Like 
BrienUt Sencha stands aside &oin the comcmions of the chief 
waniots. He claims that beides being strong, noble, and skilful 
in combat he is an ollm, wise and not {bigetfuE. He addresses 
people in the king's presence; he arbitrates before the king in 
battle and he judges for the Ulstermen. Blal the Hospi^cr 
the next to speak, protests that if the child is entrusted 
to him, neither n^lca nor contempt shall destroy him. It is 
he who calls together the men of Ireland; he entmains them 
Ibr a week; he supports rhcit skills and their plunderings and 
sustains them when they arc deemed and in lunour contests, 
Ncja, Fergus boasts of his valour and his prowess, his tank and 
his wealth. He is a champion who gives protection against eveiy 
evil; he bys low the mighty and upholds the weak. Finally, 
Amaitgen claims that he is praised not only fox his valour 
but also fbi his wisdom, his good fortune, his age and his 
eloquence. He is a poet and the banc of every chariot/wairior. 
In the event, each of them is given the share in the boy's up/ 
bringii^ that bc6ts the particular qualifications he claims.*® 

During cluldhood the eHranrdinajy nature of the hero is 
revealed, not so much by liis ancestry as by his own pteco/ 
dousRcss. Though an infant, he speaks like a sage, expressing 
himself in poetry and pronouncing judgments. He grows with 
superhuman rapidhy and becomes the master of various 
skills at an absurdly early age. While still a child, he can don 
the king's armour, slay a monster, or present himself at the 
king's court wkh an assurance that leads to the tecognidoo 
of his identity. Taliesin when uken from the sea claimi to 
know more dun his rescuer can ask him, and at die age of 
thtneen he dumbfounds the king s bards and again reveals that 
he bears within him the history of the wodd and the lore of the 
ft 
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ages.** *1 am i)]d, I am new. . . ‘1 have been dead, I have 

been alive. • . < I am Taliesin,Such a being had no need lo 
grow up. Nchher is what is essential in mao subject in the 
processes of physical growth. 

When he is expelled or lost, the hero is still a namclcsj 
nonentity. But he acquires a name when he reappears. Coa^ 
chobar is named from the river from which lie Is ttscued. 
Hflin on finding the nameless child in the bag in his fathcrV 
weir exclaims: ‘What a bcautiTuI brow (tit ieiia): 'Taliesin be 
it/ says the chilnd^ accepting the name. Lug afiet bang taken 
back across the sea to Tory Island gains a name from his uiv 
witting grandfather. Ucu, amving at A^ranrhod's fomess by 
sea in Cwydion's magic ship, likewise wrests a name from 
his hostile mother. ConaJI Cctnach is given a name from the 
assault by his uncle which nearly kilts him , Pryderi from his 
mother s first remark on hearing of his return. In each case it 
seems to have been thought appropriate to name the child from 
an cxclaoiation made on the spur of the moment, as though 
truth were unwittingly revealed in a moment of thoughtlessness, 

A companson betw'cen the exposure of the hero, particularly 
by immmion or by ictring him adrift, and the sacrificial ritual 
of baptism is therefore mescapabte. Baptism is a death and 
rebirth ceremony by which a child is named and is given new 
'parents' who accept responsibility for the way in which he is 
brought up. In the West of Ireland to the present day a newv 
botn cluld is palpably within the grip of unseen forces, and 
P^'^^titions have to be taken lest it be borne away by the fairies.** 
It will be remembered that it was a supernatural ckw that 
snatched Pryderi from his mother's side. The danger ofabduo 
rion is greatly reduced by baptism, and the child is sometimes 
given a temporary name, or a lay baprism is resorted to, to pro¬ 
tect it until the proper ctrcmojiy can be arranged. Baptism is 
also widely believed to be efficacious in restoring a child to 
health, that u, in preventing it from slipping back into the un¬ 
seen world, By being returned through water to the world be¬ 
yond and brought back again by the appropriate ritual, the 
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child is separated more completely from Its micacmy assodadoos 
with the urtscen world. From now on, its relations with that 
world will be channelled through the proper rites. 

When the fairies steal a child, they are prone to leave one 
of their own progeny in its stead. These ‘changeling;s^'* ugly , 
old/looking, peevish, and insatiable as they are, resemble in 
thdi prccodousness the infant hero. They are recognizable by 
thdr adult speech, and they arc sometimes induced to speak, 
and thus to reveal thdr true idendty, through the pcdbrmancc 
in their presence of some absurd act, such as cooking In an 
eggshell, Thdr reoutks betray an agdessness like Taliesin's. 
T temember seeing an acorn before an oak, a nut before a 
bazd, but have never seen brewing done in an eggshell.' Or, 
according to a Breton variant: T remember when they were 
building Babel, and never heard before of a brewery of egg-^ 
shells.' To the suggestion that he should be christened, one 
of them is said to have responded with roaring and screeching 
that would frighten the Danes. (It will be recalled that it was 
through baptism that Dylan relumed to his dement.) Methods 
of banishing the changeling and retrieving the lost child iru 
eluded abandoning the former on a dung'hill or in a boundary 
ditch, exposing it to frre or casting k into a river oi lake. 
The real child would then be restixed. If we are right in inters 
prering the changeling as a personification of the othci>^ 
wordty side of the human child’s nature, these talcs may refer 
CO a prc'Christian rite analogous to baptbrn, whereby ihc 
human diild itself was ritually 'expelled’ or 'exposed* so as to 
separate it from the supenuiuial and save it from being pos^ 
scssed by its mysterious 'othet* self 



CHAPTER XII 


Youthful Exploits 

Born with the wtsoow of a ugc or ihc strength of 3 
champion and growing twice as fast as his fdlows, the hero 
soon abandons childish things, and his triumphant intrusion 
upon adult society is one of the universal themes of mythology, 
Tltc spectacular 'epiphany* of Lug described in Chapter U 
is a notable example. Wizard prodigies in paiticuiar seem to 
require no education in their art. While still a child, Taliesin 
could dumbfound all the king’s wise men with Iris poetic do' 
qucncc.' Ambrodus (the Merlin of Geofirey of Monmouth) 
was called a boy without a failicr in the course of a quarrel 
with one of the boys with whom he happened to be playing 
balL The taunt was overheard by cmissaHes who were search/ 
ing for such a boy to serve as a ibundadoti sacrifice for a new 
citadel wltich w'as being built for King Voitigem. All dfons to 
build the ctudcl had proved of no avail, for whatever materials 
woe gathered to the site by day disappeared during the nighi, 
and Vortigem's dmids bad declared that tire building would 
never be accomplished unless the ground were spnnkled with 
the blood of a child without a father. Brought thither, the boy 
asked die king who it was that had instiucted him to kill him. 
*My wise men,’ he replied. 'Order them thither,' said the 
boy. He then asked them by whar means the procedure they 
had proposed was revealed to them. Promising the king chat 
he would unfold everything to him, he questiom^ them fuithtt: 
'What is hidden under this pavemciiil', but they did not know, 
'There i$ a pool. Come and dig,* They did so and found the 
pool. 'Now tell me what is in it,* but they were ashamed and 
made no reply. 'There are two vases in the pool,' These were 
found, and while the druids remained silent to his questioning 
he revealed (hat in the midst of the vases tlretc was a tent and in 
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it two scrpenn {(remts), ihc one while and the other red* The 
scipents began to struggle with each other; at first the white 
one seemed to be the stronger, hut at length the ted one ralhed 
and drove Its adversary &om the tent and through the pool. 
Ambrosius asked llie wise men what the omen signified, but 
they admitted their ignorance. He then explained that the pool 
was the world, the tent Vontgem’s kingdom, the red serpent 
Voitigem’s dragon, the white that of the English who eventually 
would be expelled. The hoy ordered Vortlgeni to depart and 
to build himself a fomess elsewhere. 'J, to whom fate has 
allotted this maiMion, shall lemain hac.* And the king assigned 
him that city and all the western province of Britain.* 

It was a playmate's jibe about his obscure parentage that 
initiated the course of events which led to the Mac 6c's being 
iccogniied by the Dagda as his son and to the ousting of 
Elcmat from the Bruig.* Similarly, Connac struck one of 
his fosicr''brothets at play and the latter cried that he had been 
stricken by a fellow ‘whose clan and race are unknown, except 
that he jj a gcraleman without a fittlter'. Connac complained 
to his fostCT'^ailie]: and learned that he was King Art's son and 
that he was destined to the kingship which Lugaid Mac Con 
had usurped. Accompanied by his fosterdaihcr and by the 
wolves with whom he had been suckled, he came to Tata, 
where Mac Con took him Into fosterage. It then happened 
that Mac Con pronounced judgement on a woman whose 
sheep had eaten Ae queen's crop of woad. The judgement was 
that the queen should have the sheep in compcnsatioti for the 
woad. 'No,' said Cormac, 'the shcadng of the sheep is suffix 
cient to oRfset the cropping of the woad, for both will grow 
again/ 'That is the true judgemeni,' exclaimed all, ‘it is the 
son of the true prince who has given judgement,' and the pan of 
the house where the false judgement bad been given fell down 
the slope, Mac Con was then deposed In favour of Cormac** 
We wad in 'The Destruction of Da Doga’s Hostel' how 
the young Conairc was called from his play to attend a 'bull 
feast' at Tara. This was a divination nte in which a bull was 
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killed and a man his EO] ofii and drank the broth. A spd! of 
cruch was sung oivcr die man and in his sleep he would see 
the destined king. On this occasion the diviner had seen a 
Stark naked man with a Slone in his sling going along one of 
the roads to Tara. As Conaire rode in his chadot, he saw some 
grtai whitc/speckicd birds and pursued rhem inro rhe sea. The 
birds cast rlieir bitd>skius and turned upon him with spears 
and swords, but otic of them protected him, sa^ng: '1 am Nenv 
glan, king of your father’s birds.’ And he explained that Conaire 
must not cast at birds because they were his kin. Directed by 
the bird'inan the boy went his way naked, and three kings 
were waMng on each of the four roads to Tara with royal 
garments to clothe him. He was placed in a chariot and iR> 
stalled as hJgh^king.^ 

In another account of Conairc's inaugurarion* the t>oy is not 
received with such a deoionsintion of good will. He pro*' 
ceeded to Tara accompanied by his mother, who was a sor*- 
ccress, and a foirm'dahle army which, prcsurnahly, she had 
conjured &om the SU. The hosts of Tara withdrew, leaving 
the chariot of kingship to them. This chariot would tilt up 
before anyone tier destined to reed ve the kingship, the horses 
would spring at him, and the king’s marule chat was in the 
chariot would be too big for him. But the horses stayed for 
Conairc, and the chariot received him. Standing in die prC'* 
sence of the hosts he donned the mantle and it fitted him. Tlie 
chariot moved towards the two stoms Blocc and Bluigne and 
they opened befiire him. Fal cried out, and the hosts eded 'Fal 
has accepted him', Oeditiing to g^vc bartle, the hosts in Tara 
made submission to Conairc and gave him his father's heritage. 


2 

While we hear little of the childhood of most mythological 
personages, the 'Youthful E^loits’ (Affffjr/wtfitlmi) of C(iChu> 
lainn and Fmn are stories in their own nghi. The careers of 
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these two heroes &om infancy to young manhood could apprtv 
priately be described as successions of epipharucs* The Ulster 
exiles, Fergus and his companions, recouni the boyish feats of 
CuChulainn to the anxious Queen Medb before she sets out 
to oppose him in the fateful Gattle^raid of Cuailnge,’^ In his 
fifth year he had set out alone to Emain Macha to join King 
Conebobar’s boy-corps, playii^ with his toy weapons as he 
ra ri r Br eakin g ihc inlcs of entry into dw corps, he gatecrashed 
into the boy’s game, carrying all before him, and wfaen the boys 
tbreatcfted him with death as an Intruder he scattered the whole 
hundied-^nd-'fifty of them. At the demand of the fonr'year.-old, 
Conchobar placed the boys under Itis protection, and in no 
time he was the king’s favourite, doing what he liked with the 
boys at play, giving mortal hurt to fifty of them in a fight and 
delating the whole corps single-handed at team games. One 
day in the following year, Gonchobat and hts men went to a 
feast given by Culann the smith, leaving CuChulainn (or 
Setanta. as he was called undl then) to follow when he had 
finished his game. When Conchobar’s patty were saf^y in the 
smith’s house, and had foigottcn all al^ut the lad, ihcir host 
let loose the monstrous hound which guarded his land. As 
CuGhulaitin arrived, the hound charged at him with open 
jaws, but (be boy threw his ball into its throat and caking hold 
of the creacuic by two of its he dashed it to pieces against 

a pillat/stone. Conchobar and his men tejoictsd at finding tJte 
eWd alive; the smith lamented the loss of his watchdog. 
CuChulainn then assumed the dog’s duty, and from that 
he was named CuChulainn, ’The Hound of Cularni’; his 
guardianship of the smith's domain symbolized his future role 
as the guarthan of Ulster. 

in his seventh year the boy happened to overheat Caihbad 
the druid tell his pupils that the life of the youth who took arms 
that day would ^ shon, but that he would win eternal fame. 
CuChulainn went at once to Conchobar to demand arms. 
Fifteen sets were ofTered him in succession but he smashed each 
one of them and was satisfied only when furnished with the 
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ldng*s own weapons. Then he shattered twelve chariots and was 
given the king's war^hariDt, Aitcr a ride to the playing-^lds to 
leccivc the salutations of the boys, he bade the king’s charioteer 
drive him to the Look-Out Ford on tlie ^omiei, where Conall 
Cemach, the Ulster champion, was keeping watch and ward 
of the province. There the lad broke the shaft of CodiII’s 
chariot so dial he could not follow him, and entering alien 
territory he challenged the three taiihlc Sons of Nccbta Scene 
to combai. The first could tje harmed neither by the points nor 
by the edges of weapons;, the second, tf he were not defoued with 
the first blow,, would never be ddcaicd, and the third could 
travase ihe sea with the swiftness of a swallow, CuChukinn 
slew all three of them. On his way home he ran down two 
sr;tgs and shot down a number of swans without kilting 
them. With the wild deer tied behind his chariot, the tethered 
twans flying ovct it, and the heads of the three sons of Ncchia 
Seine in the chariot, he approached Emain Macha in baidc 
rage. To subdue his fury, the Ulstermen sem their women 
forth naked to meet tiim, arid when he hid hi$ face fiom them 
he was plunged into three vara of cold water. The staves and 
hoops of the first vat burst asunder with the hear, die second 
vat boiled, and even in the third the water became hot. When 
he liad bear calmed, they dressed him in fiesh raiment and 
hencefonh he took his place between the two feet of the king. 

The youthful hero's departure from his mother's home, the 
threat to his life when he Joins the youth group, the contests, 
the acquisition of a new name, the taking of arms and the firn 
(bray, all recall variants of the world'widc rites by which boys 
are iniriated and sent out to blood thcii weapons and to win. a 
scalp or a head. CtiChuiairm's assumption of the role of 
Culann's dog comparts wiib (he magical idenrilicarion of the 
Scandinavian IsfKrriir with wolves and tif members of African 
men's societies with leopards and other beasts of prey, while 
his siatJghiet of the dog with liit bare hands brings to mind the 
iuiriation test of unarmed combat, with a wild boar or wolf 
which prevailed among the HcrulL ‘WolT, in pardcular, is 
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*the cognomen of memben of IzidtvEirrapcan military (talers 
nitics.** 

CdChulainn's crossing of the fioniicr and his combat with 
the three stipemattiral Sons of Nechta Scene has been idcnii/ 
Aed as an ancient Indo'Eutopcan itiidadon stenmc of a 
struggle with three monsters or with one thtee'^hcaded monster.* 
The battle fury in which he returns to his people is analogous 
to the ' “cxirtme heat" and “rage” whichi on other levels of 
sacralityi charactciizes the incarnation of power.’** This asso^ 
f-iarion of beat with the warrior’s frenzy has been shown to 
exist both among IndtvEuropean peoples and among peoples 
who cannot be shown to have had any histotical connection 
with them. Professor Dumezit has drawn the analogy between 
the cooling of CuChuIamn's ardour and certain features of the 
initiation rites of the secret Cannibal Society of the Kwakiutl of 
British Columbia.** After rituals involving seclusion in the 
bush, the consumpuon of human Hesh, entry into the cult^ 
house and a symbolical ascent to the world of the gods, the 
initiate is no longer a mere human being. When he teturns to 
the village after three or fcur momhs' absence, he behaves like 
a wild beast, biting the arms of whomsoever he meets and 
swallowing bits of the Hesh, and It taka four men to hold him. 
The woman who has served him in the bush now appears and 
dances naked before him. with a corpse in her arms. He climbs 
on to the roof of the cult^house, lemova a few of the planks, 
jumps into the interior and dances in ecstasy, nemhling in every 
limb. To calm him the ’Attendant' setza him by the head, 
drags him out until they are both up to their waists in the salt 
water, and plunges him four tima in the water. 

Mat^fmortba Fitin^* has a numbs of features in common 
with the story of CuChulainn. Thus Finn cncimiitcrs a group 
of boys on the green of a fbn. ide beats diem all together at their 
games, and when the nun of the foit indta them to kill him 
and they all throw theii hurleys at him, he again defeats them, 
in response to a challenge, he even drowns uine of them. It is 
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during rfiis encqunicr that he h named Finn ('the Fait'): 
bithmo he was called Dctnne, Like CdChulainn. Finn cafu 
iut« two wild stags, and on anoihei occasion he brings home 
a Uvi duck alia sboodng k.** But the story as a whole is less 
spectacular than CuChuiainn’s. 

Finn was brought up scactly in a forest by two wanior 
women because h» hereditary enemies, the Sons of Morna, 
were lying in wait for him. On leaving the women he wandered 
but his skill as hunter and jirffM-^layer betrayed his 
identity when he entered the service of one king after another. 
Then be came to a chief smith who gave him liis daughta to 
sleep with and nude two spears for him. After bidding farcwel! 
to the smidi, be slew an extraordinaiy sow which was devastat'' 
iit£ the country, and returned with its head as a bridal gift to 
the smith for his daughta. Going his way again, Finn ma and 
slew the warrior who had dealt the ftrst wound to his father in 
his last battle. 

At last, a fter a visit to some of the old^/iM in a desert wotid, 
Finn catric to leam pocity from Fkmcces on the Boyne, For 
seven years Fimi^ces ('Fkiii the Poa') tiid been watching the 
salmon of F6c's Pool; for it had been prophesied of him that 
he would eat the salmon of Ffe, when nothing would remain 
unknown to him. The salmon was found, and Demue (as 
Finn called himself) was ordered to cook u but not to eat any 
of it. The youth brought die cooked salmon, ‘Have you eaten 
of the salmon, my ladt' said die poet, 'No', said he, 'but 1 
burned my thumb and put it into my mouth afterwards.' 
'What is your name my ladi' said he. 'Dcmne', said the youth. 
'Finn is your name, my lad,' said he, 'and to you was the 
salmon given to be eaten, and truly you ate Finii,* Finn then 
ate the simon. It was thus that knowledge was givoj to Finn: 
whenever he put his thumb imo his mouth, and sang through 
itifitn /d/rb, ihoi whitever he did not know would be tcvealed 
to him. 

A&r this, Finn wait to the poet Cethem son of Fintan for 
ftjnha teaching. At that time thac was a beautiful fairy maiden 
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in Sul Brcg of ihe men of Itcland had tried to woo 

her on Sanuin Bv£$ when nothing could be hidden in the 
r/thmounds, hut the only reward that each had got for hit 
pains was that one of his people was slain, while no one knew 
by whom it was done. When this happened to Cethern, who 
'like everyone else' wen: to woo the maiden. Binn sought the 
advice cuf the champion Fiacail mac Concb'nn, and was itv 
structed to go and sit down between the two mountains called 
the Paps ofAnann, Sitting there onthcBve of Samain. Finn saw 
the two fairy hills (that were between the two Paps) open, 
tevcaling a great (iie inside each, and he heard voices on cither 
side of him discussing an exchange of gifts between the tH'' 
habitanis of the two tIJt, Then a man came out of one of the 
lulls and proceeded towards the oihet. carrying a kneading 
(tough and on it a pig, a cooked calB and a bunch of garlic. 
F inn threw Fiacail's spear at him and heard wailing in the 
fairy ■'hill horn which he came. It transpired tltat the victirn 
was the slayer of the wooers* men. 

Fiacail set out to a tryst with the Jiaa, and Finn insisced on 
going along too in spite of Fiacail's belief that the lad could 
never keep pace with him. Fiacail carried twelve leaden balls 
around his neck to curb his swiftness, and as they went along 
he threw off one ball after another. Finn picked them up, brings' 
ing the rwclve with him to the end of the journey, and Fiacail's 
tunning was no swifter than Finn's. Keeping watch that night, 
Finn heard three fairy women wailing on a faiiy><mound. and 
he snaidted the brooch of the cloak of one of them as she was 
entering the mound. As a reward lor ictuming the brooch, she 
presented him with a vessel lull of gold and silver which he 
divided among ihtjait^ 

Mere again we have typical initiation motifs—separation 
horn motherly cate, the new name, the acquhidon of arms, 
and victoty over a wild beasL Tltc story tallies at several points 
with the ritual by which youths were admiacd into the jiitHd,'* 
a ritual which involved (he severing of family connections, and 
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MCI, not only in i[lilcdc and TOldlcdy skilk but also in tbc 
twdvc fornw of poetry. Pattioilarly noteworthy is the parallel 
between the story of the boys thiowitig their [imlcys all in' 
gpthcr at Finn and the test in wBJdi nine warriors threw their 
javelins at the candidate while he defended himsdr with a 
shield and a stick. But there is nothing in the extant accounts of 
the rites to coiiespond with Finn’s encounter with the adverse 
forces of the unseen world as he sits between the two Paps of 
Anann, oti the borders of West Munster, during a night which 
docs not belong to mundane time. Such an encounter is an 
CTsentijl fc^ute of iiututioa rituals generally, and It figures in 
other youthful exploits of Finn, such as hk victory over Ailldi 
m ae Midna (who used to bum up Tara every Hallowe'en), 
the victory which brought him the chieftaiuship of the Fiana.^* 
Folktales of the Fenian Cycle also describe a visit of the 
youthful Finn to a strange land of giants, where after being 
swallowed by a monster he cuts Iris way out through its side 
a nd gairw a magic healing cup.'* This modf again has a wide 
distribution, both in story and in actual ritiial. For example, 
cctcroonial re/biith &om the inside of an arttfiGial cow was 
practised in India. Certain tribes in northern New Guinea*’ 
initiate their youths in a hut modelled in the shape ofa mythical 
monscet which symbolically swallows and disgorges them. 
Circumcision is explained to the miiniiiaccd as the bite of the 
monster.** In the imdarion rituals of the flushongofthe Congo, 
the youths pass naked through a tunnel which symbolizes the 
inside of a leopard and ate tebom foom in Inside the tunnel, 
‘hammering out new men', is a smith who personifies the first 
ancestor, the originator of the rites.'* 

A smith plays a dectsiift role in the Youthful Fxploits of 
both CuChulaInn and Finn, and this is not suzpiking when it 
is realized that smithcraft has a supcniatural quality and that in 
many pans of the world there is a dose connection between 
itotvworking and alchemy and between smiths and initiarion 
into ‘men's sodeties’,” A fonher Irish example of a smith as 
initiator occurs in the story of Niall and hts four step^biothcis.** 
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Mongtind sends the boys to Subebeon, a smitb who ts also a 
magtfHn and a scer. He gets thetn all into the fbtge and sees 
fire to it. Niall comes otit with the anvil, and the otber four 
brothers with tbc sledge-'hammcts, a pail of beer and die be!/' 
lows, the spearheads, and a bundle of diy stEcts with one gwen 
twig m it, respectively. From this the snsith foretells cheiT 
future. Monglind sends them 10 the snskh a second note 10 
obtain arms, and be sends them forth to ptovc thdr prowess, an 
expedition which culminates in a futrhei test—the encounter 
with the hag at the well. In scvetal iradkians the fbrgp is sy nu 
boIJcal of the womb,** and the smithes test may be regarded 
as a tO'hirth of the boys, through fire, into ihar respective roles. 

3 

Before leaving the subject of the inidaiion of youths, we must 
consider the story of *CuChulainn‘s Traimng*. It appears as 
an independent t^c in eighteen th centuty manuscripts, but we 
will outline the older version which is incorporated in the 
Stoiy of CuChulainn's wooing of Emcr.** 

Discovoing that his daughter, Etna, was being wooed by 
CuChulainn, Forgall Monach* went to Condiobar’s court 
in disguise and, hoping to get rid of bis daughter's suitor, he 
recommended that foe lad should go to Doumall the Warlike 
in Alba to complete his military education. CdChulainn set 
out, accompanied by Loegaire foe Victorious and Concho^ 
bar.** ‘ViTien they had come to Domnall they were taught 
by him one rhing an a Bagstone with a small hole, to blow 
bellows. Then they would pcifoim on it till foeir soles wac 
all but black or livid. xVoother thing on a spear, on which 
foey would climb. They would perform on its point; or diop>' 
ping down on foeir soles.* Oomnall's loatlisome nust'shapen 
daughter, Dornoll (‘B^fist*), fell in love with CdChulainn, 
and when he refused her she vowed revenge on him. 

•(Fetjdl the Wily. 

** td othtr venioni; CooaU Censch. 
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Then Domnall toU CiiChulaiDii that he woiitd noi be 
fully tiaiiiecl until he cams to Scathach (* Shadow’), and at tlus 
the ihrce companions set out to the abode of this female 
champion in the East of Alba. Tlicn a vision of home, coiv 
jmed up as it seems by Domoil, caused his fnends to fijisaJte 
CdChulaion. He went on alone. On his way he encountcicd a 
dKidfui beast like a bon, which fought with liini, and he was 
subjected to foubpby by youths who buried at him. (Accord/ 
ing to some vetsioni the beast canied him on hs back for four 
days, until they came to the uttcrracKi bounds of men.) He came 
to a house in a glen and was welcomed fay a maiden who 
dedaied that she was a foster/sisicr of his. He was also wel/ 
coined by a wairior and from him he learned how to cross the 
•pla in of lU/luck* that by before him. On one half of that plain 
men would freeze fast; on the other half they would be raised 
on the grass. The warrior gave him a wheel and an apple. By 
following the wheel he crossed the lirsi half of the plain, and the 
apple guided him the rest of the way. Then, afrer ttavetsing a 
Great Glen by a narrow path and crossing a terrible stony 
height, he reached the fortress of Sc^acb. (In other recensions 
the house was on an island and could be reached only by a 
perilous bridge which threw people from it unless they leapt 
from one side on to its middle and reached the other side by a 
second leap. CdChulainn successfully negotiated the bridge, 
much to the surprise of FcrDtad and otha Irish youths whom 
he found playing on the green before it.) 

As CdChulaIno knocked at the door of the fomess, his 
speai/shaft went through it and he was admitted by Uathach* 
thmgbter of SdUhach, who toon became hts mistress. As she 
served him with water and (bod on hts arrival he broke her 
linger, and her shriek brought the champion Cochor Ciule to 
combat with him. CdChulaiim slew him, and when Scathacb 
(like Culann the smith) bewailed her loss, the youth offered to 
take on the man's setviires. On the third day, the maiden 
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adviiCfl CuChulaiiin to go diraugh hit salmojV'lcap at 
bach when, reclining m the great yew nee. she was teaching 
her two sons. He was to set his swor 4 between licr two breasts 
until she gave him his three wishes; the htst, that she should 
teach him without neglect; the second, that she (presumably 
the daughter) should wed him without payment of brides 
price; the third, that she should say cvHything that would bc' 
fall him, fot she was also a prophetess. All this was granted. 

A battle broke out between Scidiach and the people of the 
princess Aifi:,* the hardest womans warrior in the world. 
To keep him our of harm's way, Scithach g^ve CuChulaina 
a sleeping potion and bound him, but this only put him out 
of action for an hour and he was soon Hghtmg against three of 
Aife's warriors. Then he overcame Aife herself by a trick, and 
carrying her on his back he exacted hom her *thTee wishes'; 
first, that she should gjve hostages to Scathach and never 
oppose her again; second, chat she should be with him that 
night before her own fort; third, that she should bear him a 
son (Coniai) and send Kim to Ireland at the end of seven yean. 
All this was granted. On his way back, he met an old woman, 
blind in her left eye. She told him to hcwait and not to be in 
her way. 'As there was no footing on the cliff of the sea he let 
himself down from the path so that only his toes dung to it. 
When she passed over them she hit his great toe to throw him 
down the cUiT, Then he leapt the charioodiieTs salmon/leap 
up again, and struck her head off.' fidbre CilClmlainn de^ 
parted for home;, Scithach foteiold the great perils chat awaited 

him thoe. 

The version of the tale preserved in dghicemh'ccntury »nxnu> 
scripts^* says that CuChulaiim began his training Vith 
Uaihach of the Glen in the great fierce province of Munster' 
before he set out for the land of Scithach. Both of these places, 
together with the 'Terrible Valley', the 'Green Isle', the 
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‘Lonesome Isle* and die ‘Eastern World*, which figure in 
analogous adveniures in Celtic foUttalcs,** may be equated 
witli die Other World entered by noviciates duting initiaiion 
ccftmoniH. For example, ihe seduded fbrat inidaticnvlodgcs 
of the tiJemh secret society of the Lower Congo are ‘The 
Country of the Dead',** and descent into the infernal regions 
is 3 wclUknown fbruEc of initiation, be It Into shamanism or 
into the Mysteries of antiquity,*^ 

Like Ci^Cbnlahin in the land of ‘Shadow*, noviciates in 
jnitijrinfi ccremonics are conliontcd by hostile tnitiaiois in 
monstrous disguises, and are taught secrets by thdr ‘supers 
natural' instmcioits. Tlie later texts of our story explain that the 
Icac caught by Domnalt (or bis daughter) Involved lEstlng with 
the chest on the point of a spear without tearing dress or rai^ 
ment—a feat which recalls the ordeals of Indian wonder^ 
workers. CuChubinn 'leapt aloft hovcnngly, so that he laid 
his hrease and bosom on die sharp point of the spear, and he 
cared little if that were his place of rest for the whole lair day.'** 
Aiter crossing the Bridge of the Leaps, which becomes as 
nairow a$ a hair and as slippery as an ed's tail, he Is left by 
Scadiach's daughter at the house of the ‘barbers', with the 
injunction that they should ‘deal gently with hint tonight'. 
They, however, throw Irim on to the top of the house and they 
all throw their spears and dam at him—a haidenlng process 
after which he will be calm though there be many armies be*' 
fore him.** In this, as in his ocher exploits, the Kuo rums the 
tables on his testers and vanquishes them, but it may not be 
without significance tliac they were barbers, fbi hair^uiting 
seems to have been an tnitiaiiort die in Celtic as in many other 
socttfics—wc have already mciiiioncd the humiliating haircut 
which CuChulainn received at the bands of the giant CuRoL 
Furthermore, CuChulainn appears to have tetumed to Ire.' 
land with an ‘mkiattoD scar* upon his arm. In a mortal combat 
with Scathach's gigantic son, tliie latter ‘fdl with bis lace on 
CuChulainn, so that a foretocKh of the big man chanced on the 
top of CdChulainn's shoulder and took a piece of Hesh and 
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skin completely from him as fat u the tip of his Cngcts. So that 
was CuChulaitin^s Shearii^.**" 

The sexual contenf of initiatio n rites is well-'tnown, and 
dicrc aie sexual episodes in the talcs we have told—the naked 
women in the story of CuGhulainn's first foray> Finn's union 
with the smith's daughter, the quest for the woman whom 
everyone woos at his peril, and Finn's capture of a ikiry woman 
as she cnim the ltd. CdChulainn consorts with Scaihach's 
daughter and with Aifc, and according to the later texts he 
even wrests from Scaihach herself 'the hiendship of her 
thighs’.*’ The feminine aspect of the Other World and the 
appearance of mysterious women in each dass of tale aie mciv 
tioned elsewhere in this book. we wiU simply observe 
that the union of CuChulaiiin with the female warriors, like 
Niall's union with 'Soiveteignty',** is a marriage between an 
apprendcc and his vocation. Craft inmarions geneially have a 
strong sexual reference, and the relation of the aafisman to his 
craft and matcriais i$ that of husband to wife. The farmer is the 
'husband* of hU land, the smith the husband of his forge. For 
example, among the Chishinga of Northern Rhodesia, a 
smith would be guilty of adultery if he slept wkh a human wife 
while his forge was 'pregnant with fton’.** 

Inkiarion involves both a hutniliadon and an elevatton to a 
higher plane of being; it is both a tetrii^ng experience and the 
means of triumph over teiroi. Though the hero is exposed to 
foul/play, mockery and mortal danger, it is the positive, vic^ 
tone us side of the ordeal that is celebrated in the myih, rather 
than the submissiveness chat one usually associates with youths 
undergoing initiation. During the course of tnidation, the 
noviciate learns char many of the frightening trials to which he 
is subjccicd arc really hoaxes, and thai his formidable initiacots 
are really bis eldcts disguised as ghosts and other supernatural 
beings. These secrets must not he disclosed to women and non^ 
inmates generally; on the contrary, the latter ate often regaled 
with deliberately exaggerated reports of the cruelty of the ordeal 
and the heroism of tlic noviciates. Sometimes the noviciates 
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thcinKlves, 31 die end of ihc ccremomcs, put on rrusks and 
invaidc the vitLsgc to tcmfy the uninitiated.^* It may ako be not*/ 
woithy that Finn, in the land of giants, *puc hh finger under 
hi$ wisdonvtooth and found out that they were people under 
glamour that riicy were not really bigger than other 

people and that he could kill them all if he tried/** The dk- 
covery that the truth of myth belongs to the realm of dianu 
rather than to oidinaty life should not, however, be dismissed 
as a disillusionment in the modern sense of the word. While it 
brings a liberation from childish fears it also exalts the novi* 
date. Ai an loitiatr iiuo the mysteries he can now idenufy 
himself with supernatural beings ind personify them in the 
rites. 

The function of iruttacian as a means of education in the bof 
haviour appropriate to everyday adult life is well known. 
Etjually important, however, is the ritual transgression eif 
taboos, the indulgence in excesses which break the bounds of 
evoyday Ufc. The Kwakiud noviciate into the Camtibal 
Society eats human Hesh, an 'inhuman* act which the uoi* 
inidated contemplate with horror, hut an act through which 
the novidatc attains a goddike transcendence over the dghes 
and Wrongs of ordinary life.** In Buddhist Tannic tries the 
devotee partakes of the sacrament of the *fivc ibrbidden things’ 

wine, meat, fish, parched grain, and sexual intercourse—■ 
and in so doing rises to a height which a beyond the law.*^ 
If wc view the atidaciiy and the excesses of the hero from this 
itandpoini,^hc seems 10 personify not only the initiate but the 
inner iwarung of initiation. He is the victory, the embodiment 
of a sjurit which no boundaries can contain. 


CHAPTER XIII 


Wooin^s 

It will be REMEMBEKin ^at CuChulaum*f perilous ad.^ 
wniure in [he land of Sciriiach was comnved by FoTgall 
Monachf the hostile father of hU future bride Emer^ when he 
discovered that the young hcio had been to his fort to woo the 
maiden. Forgail was a nephew of Tcthtai, King of the Fomoirei 
and his forrieu in Biega was called Lugfochta Loga» The 
Gardens of Lug*« Before CuChulainn drove [o it in his 
chariot, mne men had been searching evoy province in Ireland 
for a whole year in the hope of finding in some stronghold a 
maiden it might please CuChulainn to woo, but their search 
had been of no avail. Though Forgalfs fortress was in Ireland* 
the journey chcre was a metaphorical adveimire into a myscerv 
out world, Conversir^ in riddles with Emer, CuChulainn 
lays that he passed the night in *the bouse of a man who calls 
the cattle of the plain of Tcthra*p and he has come ^between the 
Two Props of the Wocdland, from the Darkness of the Sea, 
over the Great Secret of the Men of the Ceds, over the Foam 
of the Two Steeds of Emairip over the Fidd of the Moti%arii 
over the Back of the Sea Pig^ over the VaUey of the Great O x* 
betw’^cen the Cod and his Prophet, over the Marrow of the 
Woman Fcdelm, between the Boar and his Dam, over the 
Washing^place of the Horses of the Gods, between the King 
of Ana and hk Servant, to the Food Storehouse of the Four 
Comets of the World, over Great Ruin and the Remnants of 
the Great Feasts between the Vat and the Little Vat| to the 
Daughters of the Champion of Tethra* King of the Fomotre, 
to the Gardens of Lug/^ When the hero goes a/wooing, the 
drive from Ulster to Brega becomes a ceremonial progress into 
fhc world beyond- 

On retuming finm [he land of Scithach, CdChulaiiin set 
out again in liis scythe chariot for Forgairs fortress* leaped over 
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the thwe tampans of the fbit and 'dealt three blows in the foit, 
so that eight men fell from eaeh faloWi and one escaped in each 
group of nine, namely Scibur, Ibur, and Cat, the three brothers 
of £mcr» Foigall feU to his death &om a rampart as he fled 
from CdChulunn, and the triumphant hero carried off Enter 
her fostci'Suter with their weight in gold and silver. Escap'^ 
ing towards Ulster, they were putsued by ForgalJ s men, and 
CuChulainn had to pause at various historic places on the 
way to do battle with them, But the incidents of the struggle 
were no mere contingencio. During the punning conversation 
of the lovers at their first encounter, CuChulainn had seen die 
breasts of the maiden over the bosom of her smock. And be 
said: Fair is the plain, the plain of the noble yoke.* 'No one 
comes 10 this plain,* said she, 'without leaping the Ircro's 
saJmon'Icap, bringing ont two women with their weight in 
gold and silver, and ai one blow slaying three times nine men 
but saving one man in each group of nine.' fn die event, 
CuChulainn and his adversaries wac simply going through 
the moisons of a drama, the course of which had been pre.* 
ordained before the action began. 

B^ore tt c comment on the prodrgious difliculnes encountered 
by me most ai^i^ youi^ man m Irish when seeking 
the bnae of his choice, we will outline two other tales of a 
sunilar charaacr as a basis for discussing the salient features of a 
hao 5 marriage. The first is an Irish talc in which the winning 
m a hnde ts the direct objective of a journey like CuChulainn's 
jo«n^ W the tad of SciUuchi tbe KMnd. die b« Inown 
wooing in h, is an elaborate version of the widespread 
type of tale m which die fulfilment of difficult tasks is a condi. 
uon of marnage. 

Vthile An son of Conn is playingJfdrM at Tara with his 
stepmother Becom (a woman from the Land of Promise), 
the Sa^tam steal the pieces and he losts the game. Bdeumalays 
a^ir on Inm toseatch for Deibchaem* daughter of Morgan, 
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whd dwells on an isle amid the sea. He sets out and finding a 
coracle on the shore he travels in It from island to island undl 
he comes to a strange island full of apple/tices and lovely birds 
and bees, where a company ofever^bcuislfiil women dwdl in a 
house thatched with bird>Teathers and equipped whh a ciyital 
bower and inexhaustible vais. Among the women is Creide 
Flralalnd.* ** She gtv« him a splendid miniLe and, seeing that it 
fits ium, she welcomes him as An son of Conn:—*and ti is long 
since that thy coming has been decreed’. As he takes bis leave 
afier staying with her for six wrecks, she warns him of the pciils 
ahead and advises him how to deal with them. 'There is sea 
and land between you (and ha), - . . There is a great dark 
ocean between you, and deadly and hostile is the way there; for 
that wood Is traversed as though thae were speaTi^points of 
banlc under one’s feet, like leaves of the ihrest unda the icet of 
men. There is a luckless gulf of the sea full of dumb/mourhed 
beasts on this side of that immense wood. And an enormous 
oak lorest, dense and thorny before that mountain, and a narrow 
path through it, and a dark house in the mysteiious wood at the 
head of the same path, with sevm hags and a bath of lead 
awaiting you, for your coinii^ there has been fared. And thete 
is somewhat mojc ^evous still, even AiliU Dubbdcdacb’''* 
son of Mongin Minscoihach.t And weapon cannot harm him. 
And there are tw'o sisters of mine thae.... There art two cups 
in their hands~a cup fille d with poison, and one filled with 
wine. And the cup which is on your right Itand drink fiom it 
when you have need. And near at hand is the snonghold of the 
maiden. It is thus: with a palisade of bronae round about it, 
and on every stake of it the head of a man slain by Coinchend, 
save on one stake alone...Coinchend, wife of Morgan, was 
a monsnous wartior/womati. She was fated to die when her 
daughter married. 
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On his way» Art also crosses ^ sea full of moosies, a forest 
in which he cncoiuuen evil hags^ an icy moutitaiD, a forked 
glen full of roads, a moiiniain infesred with lions, and a nairow 
hridge over an icy river. He then overcomes the giant door/ 
keeper of Morgan's fort, whom he finds sharpening his teeth 
with a pillar/stone. Dcspice all obstacles and opponents, he 
arrives at the stronghold in the Land of Wo nders where E^db/ 
chaem, the king's daughter, is housed in a bower set high 
on a single pillar. He slays Coinebeod and Motgan and after 
taking possession of the Land of Wonders he brings Delb/ 
chaem to Ireland as his bride and banishes his ttepmether from 
Tata,* 

In the story of Kulhwch and Olwen, the stepmother of 
ICulhwcl] son of Kilydd swears upon ium a desriny, that lie 
shall never win a wile until he wins Olwen daughter of Ysbad/ 
daden Benkawr,* and love of the maiden enters his every limb. 
He ^ out in splendid array to die couii of Arthur, Iris first 
cousin, and after a parley with the porter he boldly cntcis the 
hall on horseback, regardless of the rales, when Arthur and 
his wareiors ate feasting. The boon he asks for is thar Arthur 
shall trim his hair and chat he shall get him Olwen—invoking 
her in the names of Arthur s wamon, with whom are included 
a host of the supernatural perrunae of Welsh aadirion. 

For a whole year, messengers search in vain for the where/ 
abouts of Olwen. Then Kei, Bedwyr, Kynddylig Kyfai/ 
wydd.»* Cwrhyr Cwalsiawd Icithocdd,!- Gwakhmei and 
Menw m out with Kulhwch, declaring that they will not 
leave him uiuil she is found or until he says she does not 
exist. They approach a great fort, and not far from it they meet 
the shepherd Gustennin tending sheep on cop of a mound. 
From Iiim they team chat Ysbaddaden and Olwen dwell m 
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the foitrcss, and that no one on such a quest as theits has ever 
returned ^rom there alive. Thqr enter Custenmn^s house, and 
with his wife's conni^^ce OImth is brought to meet them 
there in aU her glory. Kulhwch recognizes her: 'Ah maiden, 
it is you I have loved. Come with me.’ But she has promised 
not to leave without the counsel of her fkher, who is destined 
to die when she is married. 

Silently slaying the gaiemen and the watchdogs. Kulhwch 
and his companions enter the presence of Ysbaddaden and 
declare their quest. Servants raise the giant's eyelids with forks, 
$0 that he may see his prospective sort/in/'Iaw', and he promises 
to give his answer next day. As they leave, he throws a 
poisoned spear at them. Bedwyt catches it and hurls it back, 
wounding Ysbaddaden in the knee. A similar exchange takes 
place on the next two days, when Menw throws back a second 
spear, wounding the giant in the chest, and Kulhwch pierces 
his eye with a third. On the fourth day, Ysbaddaden agrees to 
give his daughta to Kulhwch if be will accept bis conditions. 

In a long parley, the giant leu Kulhwch ihlneen difficult 
tasks. As each ta^ h prescribed, Kulliwch makes the 're^ 
sponse': 'it is easy for me to get tliat, though you think it is not 
easy,' and the giant proceeds to the next task with: 'Though 
you get that, there is something you will trot get.' 

The accomplishmcni of these major tasks is a preparation 
for the nuptial feast. A great thicket must be cleared and the 
ground tilled to provide meat and driiik for the guests; scattered 
linseed must be coUccted and resown to produce flax for the 
wedding^veil; honey nine times sweetci than that of a vi^in 
swarm must be found to make bragger. Kulhwch must bring 
the cup ofLlwyr son ofLlwyrion to hold the drink, the bom of 
Gwtgawd Cododdin to pour it, the hamper of Gwyddneu 
Caranhir* in which tvciyone €nds the meat he likes, the caul.' 
dron of Diwmach the iiishman to boil tbe meat, and the 
harp of Teirtu and the birds ofRMannon to give entertainment. 


* Long#1(S^ Cwyddnni. 
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Ysbaddadcn's hair mmi he cui and washed astd his beard 
shaved. For ihiX Ktiihwch must obtain the tusk of Yskithyr^ 
wyn Chief Boar ai a taaor, the blood of the Biack Witch to 
dress the beard, and the ihears and the comb that arc between 
the cars of Twrdi Trwyth,* 

No less than Twenty^ix subsidiary tasks must be performed 
to provide the means to accomplish those neccssaiy for the 
feast—special oxen for the ploughing, tpedal horses, dogs, 
leashes, a speda] collar and a special sword for hunting 
Twrch Tewyth, and the services, not only of Arthur and his 
huntsmen, but of supernatural personages such as Amacthon 
son of Don, Golamion son of D 6 n, Mabon son of Modrou 
(who was taken from his mother when three nights old and 
whose wbereaboms are unknown), and Gwyn son of Nudd 
(who cannot be spared ftotn Annwfn). 

With the CTVoperation of allies ranging from ants and the 
oldest atumals to the supernatural powers invoked at the oui^ 
set, the tasks arc successfully performed, Ysbaddaden is slain, 
and Olwen becomes Kulhwdi’s wife.* 

Features which appear in one or more of these ihree talcs— 
the dangerous journey through a strartge land, the guides on the 
way, tlie initial encoiintei with tlte bride, the difScult tasks, 
and the escape with the bride—also appear in vario us combma' 
tions in a wide range of folktales. Sometimes there is an un^ 
expected connection between the guides and the female side 
the hero's own world. Custenntn's wife ts Kulhwdi^s mother's 
sista, while in a folktale the hero spends three sitcctsstve nights 
in the dwellings of three giants who are his motha’s brothers.* 
The maiden who helps CuChulainn on his way to the land of 
Sc^ach Introduces herself as liis longWbrgotten fostcf.^ifla* 
Though Oeide who receives An to the otherwotld house of 
women is not said to be his kinswoman or his fostcr.flistcr, she 
knows his name, she has a mantle to lit him, and she has been 
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expecting his coming. Aft sucendi in Ills quest thanks to licr 
cotincctions with, and knowledge of, the oiha underworld 
which bolds the bride in its ciuichcs. With her we imy compaft 
the faithful Luned of Arthurian romance who befiiends 
Owain and brings about his tnaitiagc with the Lady of the 
Fountain,^ or again the young kinsman who, in the form of a 
maiden, repeatedly brings Peredur back ro the true path of hh 
destiny.' In folktales the helpers arc sontedmes an old man, or 
a succession of tlu« old men, an old woman 01 three old 
women, animals or kmgs of animals. W^c has'e interpreted the 
animak cotmcctcd with the hero's childhood as expressions of 
the extra^onscious side of his being, and it is noteworthy that 
the animals that help him now arc not cnthely independent of 
him. In many cases thcii help is the repayment of a debt of 
graiiindc which they owe him for the consideration and respect 
he once showed them when dtey themselves were helpless in 
his world. 

After passing through iliis comparatively hiendly world of 
the animal, the aged, and the letnininc, the hero forces his 
entry into the hostile Other World of the bride, an Other 
World which is ruthlessly masculine. The bride's mother is 
not meorioned, or she is under enchantment, or she is a fierce 
Amazon who resembles the manlike Scaihach of Cu Chula i nn 's 
military initiation. The bride's father is a grotesque and cun-' 
ning giant. If we were 10 interpret the mother’s kin and women'' 
helpers as the fomimne substratum of man's soul, these mon^ 
strous and wily creatures, male and female, W'ould personify 
the dark masculine substratum of thefotninme soul. The bride 
herself, on the other hand, is the embodiment of all that is 
good, beautiruli and feminine in woman. Hut she too is other'* 
worldly, albdi in a different way, and the hero must negotiaic 
the gulf that separates her horn him—he must bring her to 
earth fiom her high tower. Kulhwch fost mccR Olwcn in the 
house where his mother's sister and the glut Cusictinin live 
in matcimonyi a house where two worlds join, and CuChu* 
Lainn makes contact with £mer through a dialogue composed 
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of fMdlts whereby (wo worlds am spoken of ac once. In the 
Wckh story of Llyn y Fan, the bdy from the take refuses the 
hero’s offer of bread when she first appears before him, and 
again his offer of dough on her second appearance. When she 
appears tire third time, he offers her haJ^baked bread—bread 
which IS at once both baked and unbaked^and with that the 
gulf between their two worlds U bridged.^ In other folktales 
ihctt is yet another symboUsin. A number of swans alight by a 
lake and, doffing thdr swan's dress, they bathe in the lake as 
maidens. The hero steals the dress of the most bcaucifiil of 
them and constrains her to take him w her father.* As we have 
already noted, transformanon inio a swan is a mesde of conv 
municahon between two worlds. 

After they have been brought together in this way, the girl 
helps the hero to avoid various perils. For example, she in^ 
Instructs him that, lest be be slain, he must meet her father 
with one foot inside and the other outside tlic doorway; in 
some cases the helps him to ovetconu; the obstacles which her 
ftulier places in the way of their marriage. Ya, her atdrude ttv 
wards her father is strangely ambivalent. She refuses to be 
abducted until his preposterous terms have been fully complied 
with, but she can then contemplate his death with the most utv 
filial indifference, Aiiematively, she and her biidegroom, 
sometitnes aided by her enchanted mother, elude the pursuing 
lather in a magic fiight. 

In the popular ballads of England, Scotland, and other 
European counides, and In the folktales of lands tanging ftom 
Europe to Polynesia, the solving of riddles sometimes takes the 
pbee of the diffictih tasks which the hero must perform to win 
his bride. There are also many examples of the converse of this 
motiC whne a clever girl, by ingeniously answering her suitor's 
questions, or matching the tasks he sets her, wins herself a 
husband.* Finn^ in wooing Connac's daughter Ailhe, asks 
her a numba of riddles before he invites her to share his forest 
life,** Scottish tradition connects die same motif with Finn's 
wooing of Crain ne , of which wc sliall speak in the next 



chaptcr-^and (t Is said ihoi Finn would not many any lady 
but one who could answer all bis que$iicuis>** In the oldest 
Irish vtision of this wooing, on the oomtary, it is Griinne who 
sets Finn a difiicult tash. She hates him and demands as her 
bridal gift that a couple of every wild animai sliould be 
brought to the rampart of Tara.** 

2 

In medieval Ireland and Wales, the most highly esteemed form 
of marriage was a contract between conseming kin^groups— 
tnarriage *by gift of Jdn’ (as it is termed in the Welsh laws)— 
and between paitners ^ comparable status, with proper 
arrangements about marriage payments. Abductions were 
know'n and there were procedures whereby such /ffifr atcomplts 
could be legalized, but these were Inlbior kinds of mairiage.** 
Similarly in more recent centuries, although temporary marx- 
li^es and ocher insular unions existed, the approved union, 
even among the common people, was a 'match’ ncgotiaicd 
by two famTli Ht- There was shrewd bargaining over btideprice 
and dowry, and a 'good match* In the material sense seems to 
have counted more chan mutual attraction between bride and 
bridegroom.** How different are the marriages of mythology I 
Just as the hero's birth has an outward resemblance to the most 
dhgraccful births in human society, so docs his matxiage have 
more in common with abductions and elopements than with 
the socially approved forms of marriage. 

Yet some wading customs express attitudes towards marriage 
which are strangely leminiscent of the stories we have related. 
As a countcrpait to the sober contract, there are displays of 
mock^hostiliiy. Cates are ded and ropcxharriers and other 
obstacles impede the hiid^oom's progress to church and his 
return with his bride, and forfeits must be paid for safe 
conduct. Hostile powers threatening the success of the marriage 
must be banished with gunshots. In parts of Ireland, on the 
day of bringing home the bride, the bridegroom and his Iricnds 
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would ride out and meet the bride and her friends ar the place 
of treaty. ‘Having come near to each other, the custom was of 
old to cast short darts at the company that attended the bride, 
but at such a distance that seldom any hurt emued; yet it Is not 
out of the m emory of man that the Lord of Howth^ on such an 
occasion, lost an eye/'* This brings to mind ihespcar>ihtowwg 
contest in 'Kulhwch and Olwcn*, while the escape with the 
bdde in the tales is recalled by Lady Wildc‘$ description of the 
bride 'placed on a swifr horse before the bridegroom while all 
her kindred started in pursuit with shouts and cries.*'* 

Similar accounis are given of the ceremonies observed in 
eighteenth century Wales on the morning of the wedding day. 

‘The bridegroom, accompanied with hts friends on horse/ 
back, demands the bride. Her friends, who are likewise on 
horseback, give a positive refusal, upon which a mock 
scuffle ensues. The bride, mounted behind her nearest 
kinsman, is caitied off, and is pursued by the bridcgioom 
and his friends with loud shouts. It is not uncommon, on 
such an occasion, to set two or three hundred sturdy 
Cambro/Biitons riding at full speed, crossing and jostling, 
to the no small amusement of the spectators. When they 
have fatigued themselves and their horses, the bridegroom 
is suffered to overtake his bride. He leads her in triumph 
and the scene is concluded with feas&ng and fesuviry.*"' 

In Ireland the ride of the bridal parry is termed ‘dragging home 
the bride*.'* Thus, in the same way as CuChulainn’s dde 
from £main Macha to Brega is elaborated into an invasion 
of another world, so in the wedding rituals friendly neighbours 
are split up into two 'hostile* forces, the bride’s people are 
'overcome' and the bride Is abducted 'by fruce'. 

Just as the hostility of the bride’s family is expressed in ritual 
rather than In earnest, so in the stories the powers of the Other 
World do not make a concerted attack to destroy the hero, As 
if thse were rules to the game, be » given a chance to overcome 
his adversaries one by one or a few at a time; or, instead of 
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being met with an uncquivocaJ tcTmal, he is ptomtsed the girl 
if he can perform feats which* chough apparerttly imposstbl^ 
can nevertheless be accomplished. A curious hepiad in Irish 
bw implies that mythological suiiois were noe the only ones 
to be bced with such a challenge. Among die seven kinds of 
women to whom neither compensarion nor bonout^rtce was 
due in case of their being cohabited with unawares is ‘a woman 
who offers upon a difficult condiuon* i.e. she deems it impos' 
sibic to come to her by force, because of her strength, and she 
has defied him: “If thou wert able to force me I would lie 
with thee/’ She offers herself for a wonderful 01 difficult 
dowry, i.c. a bed-rick full of harp strings; a fistful of fleas; or a 
whiie^faced jet-black kid wkb a bridle of red gold on it; or 
nine grtcrMipped rushes; or the full of a “carrog of fingei'' 
nail scrapings; or the full of a crow*$ house of wren $ eggs. *■* 
In ordinary wedding customs, however, the obstacles placed 
in the path of the bridegroom were of a more modest kind, and 
impossible tasks could by their very oarute be accomplished 
only in a figurative sens^^as in the solving of riddles. In parts 
of Wales, the bridegroom's represcntarivcs were at first refused 
admission at the bride’s home and a contest in verse between 
the two parties ensued.*® Such contests *in the doorway also 
featured in cenain seasonal rituals, and riddles were sotnettmes 
embodied in the verses.*^ Riddle contests took place in the 
marriage rituals of parts of Russb and ceniral Asia unril 
modem rimes, and in some cases the riddles consist of requests 
for impossible things. Thus, in one of the villager df the 
Government of Yaroslav, the 'bride^let*, sitting by the bride, 
invited the best man to ‘bid Ibr the bride’, offering him the 
choice of trading either in riddles or in gold. The choice always 
fell upon riddles, and half a dozen or more tasks were then set 
by the 'bridc'Sctler*. For example; ‘Give me the sea, full to the 
brim, and with a bottom of silver,’ The best man gave him a 
Erowl full of beer with a coin at the bottom. ‘Tell me the thing, 
naked in itself, which has a shift over its fatisom.’ He gave him 
a candle. ‘Give me somcihiog which the master of this house 
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lacks.' The best man then brought In the bridegroom—pte' 
SLimabty to remedy the lack of a $oTvui>'law.** 

The function of impckS^ible ra.^k^i as a mcani of keeping apart 
the denizenJ of two worlds is well illustrated in Indian rirual. 
To prevent the malevolent ghost of a woman who has died in 
childbinh from tetiirnttig from rbc cremation ground, mustard 
seeds aic strewn along the toad behind her bier, for the belief 
prevails that the ghost can succeed in inuming only if it can 
gather all the scattered seeds. In some places, loose cotton woo] 
is used in the santc way and, like the difficult tasks in so many 
stories, itt collection must he accomplished in one night. Since 
this is deemed impossible, there is no fear of the return of the 
ghost once the coaon has been scattered,** The gathering of 
scarteied linseed is a favourite task in Celtic stories, and this 
may wdl have a bearing upon the HaUowe’ai divination rite 
in which a girl scaiicts linseed or hemp seed and calls on her 
future husband to come and collect, rake, or mow in The 
husband's phantom form then becomes visible,** 

In folktale versions of the Giant's Daughter ebeme, the hero, 
after the tasks have been accomplished, is confronted with the 
further supeihuman test of seeing a distinction where there is no 
dilferecLce. His bride is presemed to Lum as one of three or more 
sisters, pigeons, ot swam, who are exactly alike, and he must 
identify her,** This too seems to have a counterpart in mamage 
customs. It used to be the practice among many European 
peoples to substitute a false bdde for the teal one when the 
bridegroom or his emissary came to fetch her from her home. 
In Wales, the bride was disguised, so merimes as an old woman, 
and the bridegroom's attendant had to identify her,** wliile it 
was the custom in Bdttany to substitute first a young girl, then 
the mistress of the house, and lastly the grandmother.** 

In sum, whereas mamage is from the oven social point of 
view a happy and amicable affair uniting two people who wish 
to be united and establishing a new bond between two kin^ 
dreds, myth and ritual are at one in proclaiming die converse 
of this view. Peaceful and Eiendly on die surface, marriage 
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{ymboli^ the victory of a principle &oin an upper realm over 
the jinister powers of a lower one, a vietDry won on the condi-' 
ttons set by those powers theuisielvts. The prize is the etnanci^ 
pation from that lower realm of the opposite principle and the 
consummate union, of the two. Formulated in these abstract 
terms, the meaning Is not inconsistent with out own char^ 
acteriaation of marriage as signifying ‘the m)’sticai union that 
is betwixt Christ and hh Chutch', a Church which has been 
emancipated from the dutches of the Devil by a victory won 
against him on his own ground. 

The recitation of these stories at the weddingdeasts of humble 
folk cniaigfd the meaning of the contingent act. Ya the lele^ 
vance of tlic stories is not confined to the union of male and 
female. The bride as a rose among thorns may be compared 
with the qucst/objccts of other adventures, such objects as the 
Sword of Light, Vessels of Plenty, or the Waier of LJfe. Like 
Psyche in her search for Cupid, Jason in his quest for the Coldeit 
Fleece has to perform tasks very similar to those Imposed upon 
iCulhwch by Yshaddaden Benkawr, and quests for marvcilous 
objects, no less than ‘Wodngs’, often end with a ma^c foght 
from the pursuing forces of the underworld. ‘Wooings arc 
thus a variant of the quest for 'the Treasure hard to obtain’ which 
man needs foi his wholeness and fulfilment, a treasute which 
must ever be wrested from the grasp of an indefatigable foe, 

3 

We shall now tum to the most extraordinary of all early Irish 
'Wooirigs', a tale which, whde it contains a number of el^ 
menis in common with those we have already discussed, is 
informed by a new theme^nhat of the supernatural rivaL** 

The Mac 6 c invites his fostcrdaihef, Midii, to spend a 
year at the Bruig as his guest. Midir agrees to do so if the Mac 
6 c will reward bim with a worthy chariot, a mande bcfitdng 
him, and the maiden that surpasses all the maidens of Ireland 
in beauty and gemteness, nati^y ^tab Echraide, daughter of 
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AiliU, King of Uljucr* The Mac Oc goes to Ulster to seek 
£nii 4 bill her fiuher raises difficulties. The Mac < 5 c offers to 
buy her, and Ailill sets him the three tasks of clearing twelve 
plains, draining the land by making twelve rivers flow from it 
to the sea, and paying the maiden^s weight in gold and silver. 
With the liclp of the Dagda, each of the first two tasks is 
accomplished in a single night and* with the bridti'peioc duly 
paid, the Mac 6 c brings £crin home to Midlt. Alter Iris fcst 
D%ht with her, Midir is also given the chariot and the man tle 
he asked for. 

When the year is ended* Midir departs with £tajn to his own 
land at Bri Lditb. But Iris first wife, Fuamnacb, who is skilled 
in magic, resents £uJn*s presence and, striking her with a rod 
of scarlet qtrickcivttee as she sits on a chair in the middle of the 
house, she turns her into a pool of water. Fuamnach then gott 
to her fosterdatha, the wizard Biesal, and the wii^css Midir 
leaves the house to the pool into which £tafn has been trans^ 
formed. Ptescnrly. the pool turtvs into a worm and the worm 
into a purple fly as big as a man's head. The sound of her voice 
and the hum of her wings give forth sweet music* her flagnnee 
and bloom banish hunger and thirst, and the spray shed flam 
her wings cures all sickness and disease. lit this form £taln be' 
comes Midir's constant comparrion—and he knows that she 
is £tarn. But Fuamnach comes again to Midir and with 
powerful spells flom Bresal she wafe ^tain away in a magic 
wind so that for seven years she is unable to settle anywhere save 
on the rocks and waves of the ocean. 

At last, the fly alights on the breast of the Mac 6 c on the 
mound of the Bruig. He welcomes her as 'Stain, the careworn 
wanderer', takes her to his house, dresses Jier in purple raiment 
and lodges her in his 'sunhowet', which he takes with him 
wherever he goes. Prescmiy, Fuamnach hears of the love and 
honour the Mac 6 c bestows on ^afn, and, pretending that she 
wishes to make peace between her husband and his fostci'son, 
she induces Midn to suttimnn the Mac 6 c to him. Meanwhile, 
the goes secretly to the Bruig and blasts Bain out of her sun^ 
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bower on the sime flight as before for jeven yean, Ultimaiciy, 
in the time of King Conchobar^ she Unds on the loofiioe of a 
house in Ulster and falls inio ibc golden beaker that stands bty 
fore tlse wife of the champion fear. The woman swallov^ her 
with the drink and she is reborn of her. One day when Etahii 
now daught™ of £tar, is bathing in the estuary with her fifty 
maidens, a splendidly^rcsscd horseman approaches and uneis 
a lay all uding to tier pityhisioty and the saife that will ensue 
because of her. 

The scene now moves to Tara where Eochaid Airem is liigh' 
king. The king’s subjects refuse to convene the festival trf’Tara 
because he has no queen. Eochaid dispatches envoys to seek 
the fairest maiden in Ireland, saying that none shall be his wife 
save a woman that no^nc of the men of Ireland has known btdorc 
him. They find Et aln daughter of £tar for him and he marries 
her. At the fcsiival of Tara the king’s brother, Aihll, &lls in 
love with f tain and he becomes ill lest his honour should be 
stained. The king’s physician finds that be is suffering from 
one of the two pains that kill a man and that no physician can 
hcal-Hhc pain of love and die pain of jealousy. Then the kii^ 
goes on a circuit of Ireland, leaving £tain to look after tire dying 
man and to perform his last rites. Bui £tafn*s presence alle^ 
viates Ailill’s sickness, and after elicning the cause of his trouble 
she promises to become his paramour on a hiU above the court. 
Thrice goes to the trysung''place at the agreed time, but 
on each occasion sleep prevents Aihl] from keeping bis appoint^ 
mem. Instead, a man in AiUU’s form appears to her. He 
addresses her as £tain Echraide, daughter of King Aihll, and dc# 
claies himself lo be Midlt of Bii Etith, her former husband. 
It was he who had caused AiltU's lovc^ickness and his sleep, 
and he has come in his place to ask her to join him in his own 
land. She refuses to elope with him, but says she will go 
willingly if her husband bids her. 

One summer day. King Eochaid arises and climbs the let'^ 
race of Tara, and there he is surprised to sec a finely^dressed 
strainer, for the courts have not yet been opened. The stranger 
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announce KintsclTu Midir of Bcl Leith and telh the king he 
hai come to phy jidtbeil with lum, Wlien Hochaid tays his 
board h in the quccn*« room and thoi she is still a;slcep, 
Midir produces his own silver board with men of gold and 
bronae. It Is kfi to Midir to the stake and he protmses the 
king fifty beautiful dark grey steeds with their enamelled reins. 
Midir loses and departs with his board. Next niDniijig 
Eochaid finds him again on the teiraice and with him the fifty 
steeds. This time Midir ofiers a still more marvellous stake, 
but Eochaid, warned by his fostct^lkhcr to be careful, imposes 
the fiunous great tasks on Midir, namely, to dear Meath of 
stones and to put rushes over Tcthba. a causeway over Moto 
Lamraige and a wood over Brdfhc. Midir protests, but undet^ 
takes the tasks on conditkm that no one watches. Eochaid, 
however, bids his steward spy, and it appears to him as 
though all the men In ihc world are at work, with Midir 
directing operations &om the top of a mound they have made 
with thdr clothes. The tasks completed, Midir comes again to 
Eochaid with 'an evil look on him' and lebukes him for the 
unreasonable hardship he has imposed on him. Eochaid is 
ready to make amettds, and again they play fddfeSt. ’What shall 
the Stakes be?' asks Eochaid. 'The stake that cither of us shall 
wish,’ says Midir. Eochaid loses, and Midir then declares his 
wish: 'My arms around £tain and a kiss &om her.’ After a 
silence, Eochaid pmmiscs: 'Come a momh Eom to-day and 
(hat shall be given tbec,' 

On the appointed day Eochaid locks the courts and sets the 
best waiiioTS and the war^bands of Ireland each encircling the 
other around Tara, ^^tain serves that night, for the serving of 
diink is a special gift of hers. TO' the astonishment of the hosts, 
Midir appears in the midst of the house in all his splendour 
and demands what has been promised. Wlicn Eochaid prc> 
vaiicates, Midir discloses that Etain has agreed to join him if 
Eochaid sells her. '1 will not sell you indeed,' says Eochaid, 
’but let him put his arms round you in the middle of the bouse 
as you arc.' Tt shall be done,' says Midir. Taking bis weapons 
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in bk Idt hAnd, ind with the woman in his tight arm, he 
beais her away through the skylight of the Itouse. The hosts 
me up in shame around (he king, but all they sec aic two si^am 
flying round Tara and going in the diiecdon of Sid ar Femuin. 

It is decided to dig up every rid^mound in [reland until 
|-Taln is regained, Eochaid and hk men spend more than a 
year and tluee months searching and digging—and what they 
dig by day is replaced by night. Evcnmally, as they are razing 
Sid Brcg Lath, Midir appears and reproaches them for the 
wrong they arc doing him. Did Eochaid not sell him hk wilcJ 
When Eochaid refuses to yield, Midir tells him that, on the 
understanding that the king will do him no more harm, hk 
wife will be returned to him at the third hour on the morrow. 
When the hour comes, Eochaid and hk company ate baffled 
by the appearance of fifty women all in the form and taiment of 
Etafn, with a grey slut before them. They tell Eochaid to choose 
his wife now. Of bid one of them stay with him. Eochaid recalls 
that hk wife was the best in Ireland at serving drink: '1 shall 
recognize her by her serving,* Twentydive of the women are 
placed on cither side of the house with a vessel filled with 
liquor in the middle between them, and tltcy serve from each 
side in turn. It comes to the last but one and Eochaid says of 
her; 'This is f tain, though it k not her saving’—^and the rest 
of the women dcpait. 

It is Midir, however, who gets in d->c last sally- One fine day 
he appears lo Eochaid and hk wife and after a^m rebuking the 
king for hk nnfjh behaviour he tells him that £tam was preg-' 
nam when be took her away and she Iiad given birth to a 
daughter. It is not hk former wife but hk own daughter that 
Eochaid has chosen as hk present wife. By thk time the 
daughter k herself with child—and the rest of the talc has 
aheady been told in thk book as the story of the inecstnous 
birth of Conaite Mdr, 

Unlike the stories we have aheady discussed, thk calc does 
not say that King Eochaid married a woman ftom another 
world. On the contrary, hk wife was to liim the daughter of 
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£t 2 r, 3 diampion of UIskt. and he had ro undmakc no 
arduous journey to the Other World to win ha. Yet, the (ale 
appeal! to demotuiraie the same principle as wc found in the 
previous talcs—that the woman, though in mortal guise, is 
cssendally a being fiom another world. As Olwen hails 
'geographically' horn the Other World, £tain hails from it 
'historically’, and it has by no means finished with her. She 
turns out to be as mysterious as any fairy bride, for die has a 
compbcaied Jiktoiy of previous existences. Of all this slie ha> 
self has no consdous memory, and her husband, who has made 
a point of marrying 'a woman that none of the mm of Ireland 
had known before him', is unaware of the fact that he has a 
supernatural dval. 

The supernal uiaJ suitor seems to conespond to the Fndian 
Gendhin'ii, whose prcsaice, as wt have observed, is considered 
necessary for conception. At weddings, the Candhaiva is a 
kind of civa] who, to die last, disputes the bnde^oom's pos^ 
session cd* the bride.** The h:w lef^nccs to the Candharvas 
(in the plural) in the Veia show them to be spirits of the 
ail or of the s^-ateis, but other texts associate them with mourv 
tains, caves, and fortsis, with die world of the dead, and with 
animals. They are haU^man and haU'bird. Their wives or 
misocsscs, the Apsaras, appear as water nymphs. The Gand' 
harvas have cha^e of somUt or they steal ionu", they are skilled 
in medicine and they arc fond of women. The)’ also appear as 
singers and musicians W'ho attend the f^ts of the gods, while 
from the rime of the their name also denotes human 

musicians. The Centaurs of Creek mythology arc saM to be 
cognate figuies; one of the exploits most frequently attrihured 
10 them is die abduction of a betrothed woman or a bride. In 
the Celtic countries thac are stories of the abduction of brides 
by fairies,** white the 'stiaw.'boys' (youths disguised in straw 
suits and masks) who appear as uninvited gues^ at wedding 
fe^vitics, the leader claiming the right to dance with the bride,* ^ 
seem to have a tolc which corresponds soil more closely to that 
of the Candharvas. 
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Wliilc the Candhafvas arc the special pcrsonificatiora of the 
supematura] lover, it is said in India that a woman is never 
vvithout a husband. Until she is four yean of age she is the wife 
of Candra (Soma); then she becomes in «im the wife of the 
Gandbarva ajid of Agni, after which she becomes the wife of 
her human husband.** Tlie oidet of these four seems to syin^ 
holize a process of dcscetu or of coming to earth, for Candra 
is ihe moon, the Candirarvas are spirits of the air, while Agin 
(fire) presides over the earth. The details of Indian marriage 
rites also imply the possession of the bride by each of these 
diviniiies in turn, and such a doctrine would explain the ntip/ 
dal continence which used to be customary in many parts of 
Western Europe. The order of precedence in Brittany is striking 
in the light of the Indian teaching. The first night was the night 
of the Good God, the second that of Saint Joseph, the third 
diat of the Patron Saint, and the fourth rhe hushand^s night.** 
A well-known Indian story** tells of a king named Puru- 
tavas whom Urvashi, an Apsata, married on condition that 
he embraced her three times each day, but never against her 
will, and that he did not let her see him undressed. But the 
Candharvas, considering that her absence bad been long, con- 
spited to get her back, One nighi, they carried off the tw o pet 
lambs that were tied to her bed, and Pururavas leaped out to 
pursue them. At this they filled the sky with lightning, and 
Urvashi, seeing her husband naked, vanisltcd, Searcliing for 
her in anguish, the king saw a Aock of swans on a lake and 
they reveled themselves to him as Apsaras with Urvashi 
among them. She took pity upon him and told him to come on 
die last night of the year (by which time their son would luve 
been bom), and he should stay with her one night. He did so 
and before he left the golden palace where they had met, the 
Candharvas offered him a wish. Forewarned by Urvashi, 
Pururavas replied, 'Let me be one of yourselves,’ and, his 
wish granted, he was transformed into a Gandharva and 
dwelled with Urvashi cvermoic. According to another version 
she rnumed with liim to dwell on earth. Like Urvashi, die 
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otbttworld brides of the hoots of folkialcs have the pecu' 
tiarity of beconung approachable at turning pomis Jn the year. 
The Irish 'Dream of Oengut (the Mac Oc)'*® oJfbs a dose 
parallel to die laicei part of the Indian story, 

Ooigus pines for the love of a beautiful maiden who for the 
span of a year appears to him at night in his sleep and plays to 
him upon a dmpaH, On the advice of a physician he seeks the 
help of his mother^ Boand, but a year's search for die maiden 
proves of no avail. Then his fathoi the Dag da* is consuliedf 
and eventually Bodbj kii^ of the sid of Munster, whose know/ 
ledge is celebrated throughout die whole of Ireland. After a 
year's searching, Bodh discoven her at Loch Bd Dracon and 
Oengus recognizes her in the midst of a hondred/and/fffty 
maidens, every pair Joined by a silver chain. She is Caer Ibor/ 
mcith, daughter of Ethal Anbuail from Sid Uamain in Con/ 
nachi. The Dagda has no power over her, neither has her 
father to whom they go to ask for her. The latter tells them that 
she spends every other year in the form of a bird and that neat 
Samain she will be on Loch Bd Dracon with a hundrcd/and/ 
fifty swam about her. The Dagda sends his son to the take on 
that day and there he sees the hundred/and/fifiy white birds 
with their silver chains and golden caps, Oengus, still in 
human shape, calls the maiden to him, promising to return 
with her into the lake. He puts his aims around her and sleeps 
with her in the form of a swan. They circle the lake three times 
and then, with Oengus's promise fulfilled, they By to his 
where their song lulls the people to sleep for diree days. And 
the maiden remains there with him. 

The equation of the swan/maidens and fairy brides of Celtic 
story with the Indian apsaras seems a reasonable one, and 
Oengus thus becomes, at least temporarily, a ‘Candharva*. 
Scholars liave dubbed him the Celtic God of Love, and it is 
notewonhy that Kama, ‘the Indian Eros', is also called ‘the 
Candhaiva',®' 


CHAPTER XIV 


Elopements 

*Td Kpante two is to Ufijintt i;liildK3] pf one twme, 
it is to xpiuzte body &aia soul.. / 

CTiiniie't decjvsoi^ fot Diunuid 

Irkh storytoUm bad i distinct class of tales blown as Eloper 
mciits (aitbida), and another called Loves (rertv), which ponray 
the eternal ttiangle of two mm in conBict over one woman, 
and the clash bctw'een morality and erotic love. The bcst< 
known oftlicse talcs arc 'The Exile of die Sons ofUisUu’ and 
‘The Pursuit oT Diaimaid and Crainne*, while 'Ttystan and 
Esyllt', an Elopement whose renown rivals that of the Tale of 
Troy, steins fiom Welsh or 'British* tiaditton. There are in 
addiuoR diverse less elaborate variations on the same theme, 
both as independent tales and as motifs within other tales, to 
which we shall have occasion to refer. But we shall begin with 
a resume of an early recension of 'The Eblc of the Sons of 
UisIJu’/ which was already In wiMngover a thousand years ago. 

One nighi King Conchobai and the men of Ulster were 
feasting at the house of Feidlimid, the bng*! sioiytdler, and 
the storyteller's wife though pregnant was serving them. As 
they were about to retire, the dtild in the woman’s womb 
screamed, and Cathbad the druid foretold the birth of Du.' 
driu, a girl ofsutpassing beauty, who would bring great sorrow 
to Ulster. The men of Ulster wished to kill her at birth, but 
Conchobar ordered her to be reared as a wife for himsdr. No 
one except hu fostei/paients and Lebarcham, the woman' 
satirist to whom naught could be rcftised, was admitted to the 
house where Derdrxu was being brought up, and there, coil' 
ceded from the eyes of men. she grew into the most beaurifu] 
girl who had ever been seen in Itdand, One winter’s day, sedng 
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fin rosier^fatlm skinning a caff an tht ^ow and a raven alight' 
ing to dr ink the blood, she declared to Lcbarcham that beloved 
would be the man who would have hair as black as the raven, 
cheeks as red as the blood and a body as white as rite snow. 
Lcbaicham replied that NoJsiu son of Uisliu was such a man, 
and from then on Detdriu pined for a glimpse of him. 

Noisiu and his two brothers, the three sons ofUisIiu, were 
valiant waniors, eijual in prowess to all the other w.-iniors of 
Ulster combined, and they were so swifr that they could tun 
down thdr quarry on foot. One day Noisin, alone on the ram' 
part of Emain, uttered his musical war-cry—a tiy which gave 
pleasure to all who heard it and induced cows to increase the 
yield of ihdr milk by iwo'thirds. Derdriu escaped from her 
confinement and ran past him. ‘Fair is the heifrr that goes past 
me,’ he cried. 'Well may the hclfcis be great,’ she said, 'in a 
place where there are no bulls,’ ’You have the bull of the whole 
province, the king of the Ulstermen,' said he. She repEcd that 
she preferred a young bull like liini, and when he demurred 
she sprang upon him and, seizing his rwo cars, cried: ’these 
will be two eats of shame and of mockery unless you take me 
away with you.' 

On hearing Noiiiu’s story, his brothers and their men reigned 
themselves laiilisucally to leaving tire province with him and 
Derdriu, though they knew that evil would ensue. For a long 
rimp (hey -wandered through Ireland, pursued by Conchobar 
and the Ulstermen, and then they crossed to Scotland, where 
after dwelling for a time in the wilderness, they entered the 
service of the king. Soon, however, then lives were again in 
danger, for the king of Scotland had designs upon Derdriu, 
Learning of their plight, the men of Ulster pctsuadcd Concho' 
bar to allow them to taum under bis protection, and Fergus, 
Dubthach, and Conchobar’s own son. Cor mac, were sent as 
sureties. On their return, however, die three sureties were sidc' 
tracked at the instigation of Conchobar, and Noisiu and his 
brothers were slain at Emain by £og;an son of DurthacKr who 
had been ermusted to kill them. Derdriu was bound and 
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brought to Conchobar* When Fagm aiul his two coitipaniotu 
heard of the lOMchcty, they perpetrated a great slaughter iti 
Emain and then went into exile to the coun of Ailitt and Medb 
in Connacht, whence they hamed the Ulstennen fin sixteen 
years. 

For a year Derdtiu was with Conchobar, but all that cinu; 
she never sniiied. She ate and slept hut little and she did not 
raise her head from [«r knee. Whenever they brought musicians 
to her, she replied with memoriEs of the joy of her lile in the 
woods; 

^Though you fuK) sweet ihc goodly fiicxd 
Tbat h^ttlc^glGEiout Mic No» dHnts* 

EdToft I oficn have had m die htbk of the so 
FixmI that was fwmG- 

'Evoy dine tnodesf HobUi ptEjKattd 

The cookbg hearth on the jSdn plain of the fotcH, 

Alwayi ¥wetw chan any hemeyed food 
Wai whai die sortc tsl oontdved. 

^Though Conchobar, your kitrg, finds 
Pipen and iKmthbwers melodious, 

Mott melodious m me «*« 

Was the suain lui^ by ihe som of Utdiu * 

Conchobar asked her what she hated most, and she replied, 
*You yourself and Eogan the son of Durthacht.* ’Then,' said 
Conchobar, 'you shall be a year with Eogan.’ Next day as 
they were leaving, Derdtiu stood behind Eogan tn the chariot. 
‘Well, Derdriu,’ said Conchobar, ‘it is the eye of a sheep 
between two rams that you make between me and Eoganl' 
At this Derdriu shattered her head on a great rock that was in 
front of them, and so she died. 

In the Elopement of Oiarnuid and Crdinne the plot is 
essentially the same. The earliest fragments of this tale date from 
the tenth century, bur complete recessions are available only in 
late tnanusenpis and in oral tradition. Since th^ ate long and 
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complicated $torjct which lack the rc^tnim of the cadicr vcf' 
sJoti oT 'I>adnii\ WE shall have to be content with a moE 
enumeration of the points that appear tclevatu to our theme,* 

I Ac the wcdditig'feast of Firm and Critinne daughter of 
King Cormac, Gratrinc admitmters a sleeping draught to the 
whole gathering with the exception of Diatmaid and three of 
his fiicnds. She puts Diarmaid under jetAi of danger and des^ 
nuctiou to dope with her. He is rductant to bteak faith with 
F inn, but his companions tell him that lie has uo aiternativc 
but to go. Tot he is a wietched man who violates his getS4' 
a Fuisucd by Finn and the F iana , the couple dwell as fugi*' 
tives in the wood. Diatmaid builds an endosufe with seven 
doors of wattlo and a bed of rushes and birch^iopt fbi Craiunc. 
There they ate suiroundcd by the Fiana, but Oeiigus of the 
firuig comes to the rescue and bears Criinue away under Ids 
cloak, Diatmaid leaps cleat of the Fiana atid follows Oetigus 
and Grainne. When Gtainne secs him coming, her hcatt is in 
her mouth for joy. 

) Left to themselves, the two continue to wander, neither 
eating wheie they have cooked nor resting when they have 
eucn, and Diatmaid oveicomes the Green Fiana whom Finn 
sends by sea to slay him. 

4 For a long dmc, though they sleep together, *ihcte is no sin 
between them*, and Diatmaid leaves raw meat at ihcit campings 
sites as a token of their continence. Then one day as they are 
walking together, water splasltes on to GiaJiine's I^, and sIk 
says, *Diarnuid, though your bravery is great in battles and 
contests, I think this bold splash is more dating than you are.* 
*That is true/ says Diatmaid, *and although 1 have kept 
self from you for fear of Finn, 1 can endure yout reproaches no 
longer. It is hard to crust a woman.' And then Diatmaid makes 
a wife of Ciiinne. 

5 Diarmaid gets petmission fiotn a OQe<eyed giant to hunt in 
his territory, provided he does not touch the bodes of his 
ma^c tree. But Giiiime, who h now prtgnant, longs for the 
benics, and Diarmaid slays the giant. They climb the tree 
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inJ cat ihc U&^iving benics; the boiici below arc bitzer 
compared with those above. While thejf air [ogethcr tn the 
giant's bed on top of the tree, they are again suiroundcd by 
Finn and the Fiana, but they escape, Cramne with the help of 
Oengus, DIannaid by leaping. 

6 After further encounters, Oengus makes peace between Finn 
and Diaimoid. Diaimaid and Criinne arc given lands in Cow' 
nachi, and there they bring up four sons and a daughter. 

7 'On the last day of the year,' Diannaid Joins Firm in hurtling 
the Wild Boar of Ben Gul ban. (The boar is really Diattnaid's 
foster-brother by whom he is destined to falL) Diarmaid slays 
the boar, but ts wounded by one of its poisonous bristles. Only 
water from the healing hands ofFinn can save liirn. Reluctantly, 
Finn goes for water, but, remembering Grainne, he lets it mn 
through bis ftngcrs. He docs this twice, and when he returns 
the t^d litne Diarmaid is dead. Oengus comes and bears 
away the body to the Bruig of the Boyne. 

S The ending varies. In some vt^ions Finn and Grain ne ate 
ultimately reconciled; in others Grainne moumi Diaimaid as 
long as she lives. 

The oldest extant venions of 'Trystan and Esyllt' ate to be 
ftrund, not in Celtic sources, hut in medieval German and 
French Romance. Yet the similaritia between them and the 
Irish stories we have outlined are so obvious that scholars have 
long since reached the conclusion that 'Trystan and EsyllF 
is derived fiom Irish prototyp«.* More recently, Professor 
Carney has argued the altermrive possibility that 'Diarmaid 
and Criinne', and even 'Notsiu and Derdriu', are to be traced 
back to a 'primitive Trystan'/ However, the question as to 
whether the archetype was a primitive ‘Trystan*, a primitive 
'Diamtaid', or a primitive 'NoJisiu' does not seiiously concetti 
ns in this work. 

An anomalous Welsh veision of ‘Trystan V pteserved in a 
suaeenth-century manuscript, reveals a definite seasonal sym¬ 
bolism. Trystan elopes w'ith Esyllt, wile of March ap Match/ 
ion, CO the w'oods of Kelyddon. Trystan's page is Bach 
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Bychan (‘Little Litileyone*) anti £$yllt*s maid li Colwg 
Hafddydd (‘Aspect of Summer's Day')i. They bring tarts and 
wine with them and a bed of leaves is made for the lovers. 
March complains to Adbur, wJto then goes with him to seek 
the ofTcndct. After setting out to Gght March, Trystan passes 
unharmed through three azmies and Kac Hir bears the good 
news to Esyllt who promises him his beloved Goiwg Hafddydd 
as a bride if the news be true. When March complaiiis again 
CO Arthur, the king advises him to send, fust, musidarks and 
poets to mollify Ttystan and to sing his praises, and then 
Gwalchmci (‘f^wk of May’) as pcace^maker. With some per-* 
suasion Ttystan is thus brought to Arthur’s presence and he 
promises 10 obey the king. Anhut arranges a compromise t 
one of dte rivals shall have Esyllt while there ate leaves on the 
trees, the other when the mes are lea Hess, and the husband, 
March, is given the choice. He chooses the leaRess period bo' 
cause the nights are then longer, and Esyllt, overjoyed, sings a 
stanaa saying that the holly, the ivy, and the yew dways have 
leaves. And so March loses Esyllt.* 

Thus, March, the husband, identifies himself with winter, 
the leafless period; Trystan, the lover, with the leaves of jununcr 
and, the open air fieedom of the woods. There is ample evidence 
chat this is not an isolated adaptation of the theme.- According 
to the rwelfth>centujy Vita ClUae, Arthur's queen, Gwwv 
hwy^ was cacried off to the impregnable fortress of Glaston' 
bury, the 'Isle of Class', by Mdwas, king of Summer Land 
(Somerset). Arthur searched for her for about a year bdbre 
he discovered her whereabouts, and he was about to give 
battle to Melwas when St Cildas intervened and persuaded! the 
latto- to return the queen.* In a medieval Welsh love poem 
the poet complains that though the night is cold his loved 
one will not admit him, and he adds; 'Alasl that with a lover's 
sigh I may not call for the art of Mdwas, the robber who, 
througji magic and cnchancmcnt took away a woman to the 
extremity of the world; he, the deedver, went into the woods 
among ihc branched walls of the tree^ops and to-night I 
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should like to climb on high as be did.’* Another poem n* 
fers to ‘the sleep of Mel was uiiiier the green cloak’, A version 
of the tradition recorded In the Vita Gildae occurs in 'L< 
Chevalier de la Chatrette’ by ChtMcn de Troyes. Here 
*Melcagant’, prince of a land whence no one returns, wins the 
queen by combat in a wood on the May festival of Ascension 
Day, The linaj battle, which takes place a year after the cha!' 
Icnge is given, is {ought in a glade where the herbage is besh 
at all seasons," In Malory's work, the queen and her conv' 
panions, all dressed in green and bedashed with herbs, moss 
and bow'ers, arc a^maying in the woods and fields, when 
’Mellyagrauncc’ and 160 men attack them and carry off the 
queen.** 

The association, in this talc, of abduction with May, the 
beginning of the sumnter half of'the year, and with the ctisiom 
of maying, is particularly significant, and so is the perennial 
May^Day battle inaugurated by the abduction of Creiddylad 
daughter of Lludd Llawctcint, Cteiddylad was aftianced to 
Gwythyr son of Greidawl* but before he had slept with her 
Cwyn ap Nudd (in whom God had set the spirit of the demons 
of Annwfh) came and carried her off by force. When Arthur 
heard of th i s he came to the North and commanded Gwyn to 
SCI her free. 'This is the peace that was made: the maiden 
should remain in her father’s house unmolested by either side, 
and there should be batrle between Gwyn and Gwythyr each 
May^ Calends for ever and ever, from thai day till doomsday; 
and the one of them that shall be the victor on doomsday, ki 
him have the maiden.'** 

Tins idea of an annual combat may account for the inters 
vals of a year which occur between events in a number of other 
talcs, Pwyll, who in the form of the grey-<lad Arawn, Lord 
of Annwfh, defeated Hafgan (‘Summer White') in whai 
appears to have been a yearly combat and gained for himself 
the title of Head of AnnwTn, is invited to wed Rtuannon a 
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year afier be has met her. Gwawl ('Light') appears at [he 
weddiRgi^st and tricks Pwyll imo yielding Rhiarmon to 
him. Rhlannon obtains &om Cwawl a year's delay before 
their tiupuals, and at the end of the year PwylE in turn intrudes 
upon the weddiogdeast, overcomes Cwawl by a humiliating 
tdek and icgaim bis bride.^* Similarly when Brand ubh,* 
King of Ldnsiert wins Mongin's wife from him by a crick, 
she exacts 6oin het new master a year's delay, and at the end of 
the year Mong^n recovers her by anochet trick. CuRjof mac 
Dairi, ‘cbe man in the grey mantle', fi;om Corco Duibne, wins 
Blathnat (* Little Flower') from the Ukictmcn and carries her 
to his abode after ddeating and humiliating CuCbulairui. At 
the year's end, CuChutainn dopes with Blathnat after killing 
CiiRol widr her connivance.^* In this instance, however, the 
banle takes place at Samain. According to the version we have 
Allowed here, BUthnai had become CuRoi's wife—as Perse' 
phone became the wift of Hades^but in another version she 
belonged Srst to CdChulainn, and CuRot came three dmes to 
demand her from him, each time at the end of a ycai.‘- fllath' 
nai's name connects her with the Welsh Blodcuedd ('Flowers’), 
the unfaithfut wife that was magically made for Lieu Uaw 
Cyffes from the flowers of the oak and the broom and (he 
meadowsweet. 
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These stories have been correlated with seasonal customs in 
which a mock/battie is staged between a personification of 
summer, clad in ^ecn or white and crowned with Rowers oi 
ribbons, and a petsoniftcation of winter clad in furs and 
crowned with boUy.^* But less attention has been given (o the 
fact that die elopers' tran^Tcssion of marriage tics also £nds 
direa expression in folJoc ustom. A correUrion of freedom and 
eroticism with summer, particularly with May, the fttst month 
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of summer^ and csprdally with the first of May^ sorviva in 
popular belief May is the 'merry the month of *may^ 

ing\ of dajidng and of lovc^nialtijig, “When merry lads are 
playtng +, ^ each with his bonny la^/ To Welsh poets of the 
thinceodi and fourteenth cemurics* May was pre^cminendy 
the month of love and of cxtra^maHtal rchuions. One poet 
closely associates this month w ith a rctusn to a primeval fice^ 
dom in these mattjers: 

^Edbte tlwtr was the bw d a pope m bis trouble. 

Each one made love 
Without bbmt to hb Io^tcI one. 

Free atul wry enjoymmi wfll be without bbmct 
Wei! has May madt hotiscs of the Jeivet— 

There will betw-o assignations, bmcaih trees, in CDntealment, 

For me^ myself and my dear onc/^* 

Lovc-^>ocms ascribed to the greatest of these pocis, Daiydd ap 
Gwilym^ are replete with praises of Mayp the ihtw months of 
suinintr, the woodsi the leaves, the song of birdst and the 
green bower. 

Addressing a nun he has fancied^ he or 4 latci poet fays: 

*li 11 true, die gill that I lovet 

Thai you do not deurc birch, the strong growth of summcrl 
Be not 1 nun in sprii^ 

Asccdchm U not aa good as a bush. 

As fat the witatu of ring and habit, 

A gf«n dress would ordain bettet. 

G>me to the spmdrng birch. 

To the religion df the trees and the cuckoo/’® 

The poems abound with lines associatirig the bkch^ticc with 
love. The lover's bowet usually stood beneath a bkeh^ee or m 
a birclvbush; wmths of birch woe presented as lovCHokcns, 
and in Wales the May^^wlc w^as usually a Urch^tne. 

Dafydd ap Gwflym’s most celebrated paramour^ Moriudd^ 
godi^ughtcr of May*, was a manied woman (1 bve only a 
girl who has 1 husbandVsays another poet). Dafydd sends birds 
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and animals as love'messcngm to invite both gitU and ourHed 
women to trysts In his house of Eeaves, and there is throughout 
a contempt for chastity and an implication that they should 
answer tl^ call of May and Summer. TEk despised hushami, 
styled Yt Eiiig ('The Jealous One\ the cuckold), docs not 
tike sununer; 

'To hot the long of the linle buds of May, 

And fiesh leaves, wounded him.’*' 

'Winta has been given to own oThii age{ 

Sununa belongs w lovtn.'** 

And indeed, the husband seems to be in full passcssion in 
winicr. January, cEic black month, 'forbids all id love’. The 
poet bitterly complains that he is tbilom in the cold and the 
frost outside the window of his beloved. She is under Eiddig’s 
roof, and when he Rees alone to the birch grove he fnds 
nothing but desolation there.** 

It has not been left to us to connect these Ideas of erotic 
liberty with the elopement talcs: poetry and tradition do that 
for us. Depicring himself outside his l:>elDvcd’s r^'indow on a 
cold nigirt, Dafydd ap Gwilym comrasts his luck with that of 
Melwas. Although, in various poems, he likens bis loved one 
ID several of the ExautiTuf women of Welsh tradition, it is the 
story of Trystan and EsylEt that fully mirrors his own sicuation. 
He compares himself with Trystan and calls Iris love the 'niece 
of Esylli’, or ‘a second EsyUt', while a poem sometimes attri-- 
buted to him** says that 'Esylk s husband*, loves neither 

play nor nightii^ale nor cuckoo nor fox nor hound nor bush 
nor song nor haad'^uts nor leaves. 

Various Impiesstons on rocks and megaliths in Ireland are 
known as 'Bedsof Diatmaid and Critnne*, the beds on which 
the lovers slept as they eluded Finn and the f iana. ‘Modem 
navellen report that on asking village girls to accompany 
them to the localities in question, they found them visibly 
embarrassed. Further inquiries elicited the information that a 
girl accompanying a stranger of the opposite sex to one of these 
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“beds’* cannot refuse him any favour that he may ask of her/** 
The Beds of Diannaid and Grainne also ptomotc fertility. It 
is said that if a barren woman goes with her husband to one 
of these beds she will be cured.** In terms of our ini«prctation 
of Birth Stories, the ’third factor* essential for conception Is 
ptesent here. 

The profanity and laxity of May^Day celebrations in 
Britain were condcnuicd by scvetal sixteenth' and seventeenth' 
century reformers. It was die cusiom for large parties of both 
sexes to go to the woods on May Eve to spend the night in 
pastimes there and ttcum in the morning with branches (rf* 
bircli and other trees. Stubbes, who castigates the May'fwlc 
as 'this stinking idol', testifies on what he daiim to be ini' 
peccable authority "that of forty, threescoret or a hundred maids 
going to the wood over night, there have scarcely the third part 
of them rctutticd home again undeffled-**’ Of May customs 
in France. C. B. Lxwis concludes; 'They all go to show that 
the May'Day fetes originally were a fesrival of love, but I 
should add, of love outside the tics of mamage. On this occa' 
si on the stxes, both marhcd and umnaincd, were exhorted to 
indulge freely In love, and many May song;s and “Chansons 
de mal'maii^” contain an apotheosis of fice love together with 
scorn and contempt of marriage.* Lewis has correlated these 
customs with the idealiaaiion of love outside oiarriagc in the 
poetry of the Troubadours. Patriculatly relevant to our argU' 
mens is his reference to a passage in the Proven^l poem Fli^ 
mrwa which describes May'Day fetes and in conclusion sug' 
gests til at if the husband raises objections his wife should say: 
'Silence, go away, for in my arms my lover is lying, Kalcnda 
Maya—the First of May!’** 

Not without reason Itas it been believed that it is unlucky to 
bring Mayflowers into the home, that it is unlucky to mai^ 
in May or to marry in green, and tliat ’May can’ bring mis' 
fortune, or chat they cany snakes into houses.** May is the 
month of the open air and of love, and for that reason cveiy' 
thing connected with it is a threat to home life and conjugal 
r 
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happiness. In pans of Cennal Euiopc it is said that one should 
not many in May, when whores and knaves go to ohurch, or 
when every ass is in love, ft is also said that mamages made in 
May last for only oite summer,*^ a saying that accords with a 
rdercnce in an Irish law^’book to Belcalne as the usual time 
for divorce.** Hallowe'en, on the contiaiy, was the auspicious 
time k}r muriage divinations. In the Shctlands and noithem 
Scotland until recent times, winter was the popular nurdage 
season;** in Ireland, as in other countries, the period between 
Christmas and Lent was a great time for iiutch'’ma]utig and 
tnantages, and at Shrovetide, unmarried adults were subject 
to mockery.** But in May, it was not the unmarried but the 
unloving dial were ridiculed. Thus, in pans of Wales young 
men used to Sa bunches of Howcis tied with ribbons to the 
houses of the girls they loved, hut to the door or window of a 
prude or a girl who had jflied her lover they fixed a horse's 
skull or the straw effigy of a man.** (Esyllt’s husband was 
March, 'Hone'.)** 

This Tcgitnc is renutkably similar to the ctisiom in andenr 
China.** There, the season of ttiairiagcs extended horn shotdy 
after the autumn equinox to shoitly ahet the spring equinox, 
and towards the end of this period young men and women 
who had remained single for coo long were bidden to marry, 
On the other hand, the idea of love was linked with spring, 
and with the return of this season young gtrh and youths 
assembled and sang songs of love. Tliey entered die woods 
(south or east of the town) where they gaiheied llowets, 
individual couples went apart and indulged in love-making. 
But like the ^ndhin'c-typc of maixiage in India—'a union 
between lovers without ^e consent of mother and lather'—*' 
such unions were not universally approved, or at least not 
for all classes. 

? 

The polarity of summer and winter and of die spring and 
autumn festivals which inaugurate the two main seasons is 
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correUted in Chinese thought with i whole cange of other 
polarities. The spring Ibtival is a farival of youth as well as of 
betrothals, the autumn festival a l^val of old age as wdl as 
the time for setdog up house. Women played a leading part 
in the spring rites (as in European May customs), men in the 
autumnal ones, 'When the Chinese philosophers wished to 
build up a theory of love they cxplamed that in springtime 
the girls were aitraaed by the boys, and in autumn the boys 
by the girls, as though each of them in lum deling his nature 
to be incontplete was suddenly seized with the irresistible desire 
to perfect ir/** 

The 'Hopements* and *WooIngs‘ of Celdc tradition scetn 
to constitute a sinrikr pair of contraries. In the ' Wooings* man 
is the suitor while the role of the maiden it largely passive, but 
in the ‘Elopcmcnrs* it is the woman who chooses die man and 
compels him to do her will. This diiTaence may account for 
the origin of the two uses of difficult tasks and riddles in talcs 
which end in mairiagc. In the one the obstacle is set by the 
woman or her guardian, in die other by the young man. The 
polarity of'husband' and 'lover' in the Elopement talcs is also 
the polarity of age and youth, of jealousy and love. The original 
mairiagc is portrayed as a misalliance. The husband is old 
and has grown.'up sons by previous wives. All that Finn 
watned was a siiit^lc wife, and it was his, followers who sug-* 
gested that Grilnnc would suii him. She bad aheady refused 
all the kings and champions of Iitland, and to her father's 
cjuesrioii as to whether she would accept Finn she gave the 
nonchalant reply: ‘If he be a fitting son/ia-law lor thee, why 
should he not be a fitting husband and mate for —a 

marriage of convenience. Wc have meodoned that in the oldest 
version of the story she attempted to evade Finn’s suit by seedng 
Irim an 'impossible task*. 'Then in an unlucky hour Grain ne 
was given to Finn, for they never lived in peace until they 
separated. Finn was hareful to the maiden and such was her 
hatred that she sickened ofit,'^* In the medieval German story 
of Tristan, King March has no wish to marry but Itls subjects 
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tuge him to do so. Like Ctiimic he tda to avoid his fate. 
Two quuretiing spattows drop a woman^s bait &om their 
beaks, and March proclaims chat he will many no woman 
other than the owner of that Itair. Ironically enough, it is 
Tristan who finds him Tsoli whose hair it — and thus the 
quaml of two men over one woman begins. Again, Con# 
chobar*! earmarking of Derdriu for himself on the day of her 
birth was hardly an escptession of love, while in the more 
elaborate lecensions his sensual lust contrasts unfavourably 
with the unselfish devotion of Noisiu, Indeed, the husband in 
these tales has more in common with the possessive and jea^ 
lous iadter than with the young suitor of the *Wooings*« 

The lover, on the other hand, is a dashing young warrior 
and mote than a match for his fUlows in manly feats. Yet, he 
combines valiance with such feminine qualities as beauty, a 
musical voice, sweet words and charm. Diarmatd it said to have 
a lovci'inducing spot on hjs fotehcad and he ts ‘the best lover of 
women and of maidens in the world'.^* A fiftcenth.«entuiy lay 
refers to the story of his death as a *tale that makes women 
EOiTOwfur and closes with the lament: 

'Master (l') and charmer of uromca. 

Sod oT Duibhoc of swifi viaoties, 

Wootug Im not tifud her eye 

Since the cby vns placed on his cheeks .. 

In each of our three elopement tales, the lover is tdaied to dtc 
wronged husband through the female line: he is a sisterson,** 
We have already noted the ambiguous position of this e l a ^ s 
of nephew in various societies and the peculiar relauonship 
between him and hit mother’s hiotha. In general, die ma tmid 
uncle is a kind of female father to a female son-^nd the latter 
is often allowed to take great libenies with his uncle and his 
uncle's possessions.** 

The lover’s connections with the Ocher World should also 
be noted. Diarmaid 'son of Donti* bails feom West Munster;** 
his fbster.'feiher. ainl the guatdian spirit of his elopement with 
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Griinni:, was the Mac (of Tuiiha De DanArui), fosiet'' 
son and lovc^oiessengcr of Etain's supcmaturaJ lover. The 
ability to cause cows to mciease their yield, of milk was a gift 
which Moiiiu shaied with Ttiatha DanamL In coniincntal 
literature. Tristan i$ the son of Blaticheileur, as Etos is reputed 
to he the son of Aphrodite whom the Cretans called *Flowcr-> 
lady* BUnchcHcur died in childbed in a ship ar 

sea and Tristan was cut ftom her womb. According to a 
cwclfth'centuty German poem. Lancelot, Queen Gwencvei'S 
life/long lover, was borne away when only a year old and reared 
by the Lady td" the Lake in Mddelant, 'The Land of 
Maidens',** To generalize: the man upon whom the frustrated 
wife fixes her affections is, by vitruc of his nature and odier/ 
world assocuijons, a human pcrsomficatiou of the super'' 
natural lover—the beaudful Candharva—who intcrfcies with 
marriages. He i$ the feminine man—not an ef&minate man 
in whom the female aspects of the male triumph over the mas^ 
culinc—but *a woman's man'. As Heinrich Zimmer says of 
Lancelot: 'He represented somcilung very difTereni h:om the 
heroic medieval ideals of his companions, something much less 
timely, more profoundly human and enduring, Sit Lancelot 
is an incarnation of the ideal of manitood d^at exists, not in 
the world of masculine social action, but in the hopes and 
fancies of the feminine imagination,'** Just as the ‘Wooings’ 
depict the mydmlogical inversion of marriage from the m^e 
standpoint, so the 'Elopemeius' may be described as the tnytho' 
logical inversion of mairiage from (he female standpoint. 

Such an inicrpretadon explains both the abiding appeal of 
th^ tales and the fact tliat, exalted though he is, the dis^' 
possessed husband commands scarcely mote sympathy than 
does the bride’s father tn the 'Wooings*. The sympathy rests 
with the elopers, and great pains are taken to establidi the 
hero's innocence. He is the victim of a destiny which works 
through such media as an acctdcntiUy drunk iovc'potion, the 
tnadverteiu uncovering of the lovc'Spot on his forehead, or the 
fortuitous concurrence of his colouis in a homely wiiucr's 
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^nc. With the woiium u is. dl^ctmr. She u to posKSsed by 
the P4SSLOJ1 that questions of guilt and innocetice have no 
meaning ibr her. She Lays a compulsion on the hero to escape 
with her, and lie ts caught between two incoinpacible ohliga/ 
tiom, the obLgacion of loyally to bis kinsman and the obliga^ 
lion of love laid upon him by hu kinsman’s wife. He will 
incur shame if he stays; he will incur shame if he goes. He 
submits the riddle to his liiends, and according to their judge' 
mem rather chan lus own he can do nothing but accept his 
fate, come what may. In some popular vmions of ‘Diannaid 
and Gr^ne', Diaiznaid counters the jerra laid upon him by 
Grilnne by scfdng her an impossible task. He ch^es her not 
to appear before him etcher by day or by night, clothed or urv 
clothed, on foot or on horsebadc, in company or without 
company. She goes to a fairy woman and procures garmetus 
made from mountain down and she comes to him in these gat'- 
mems, riding on a hc'goat in the dusk of the evening.** There 
are several variations on this theme; *1 will not lake you in soft' 
ness, and I will not take you in hardness; I will not take you 
without, and I will not take you withlnj 1 will not take pu on 
horseback, and 1 will nm take you on foot,' said he. One 
morning Gr^nne cried to him, ‘Are you within Diaimaids' 
She was between the two sids of the door on a buck/goat. 'I am 
not without, I am not within; 1 am not on foot, and I am not 
on a horse—you muse go with me,* said she.** Through this 
device Diafmaid is ritually absolved of guilt. If he did not take 
her by day or by night, without or within, and so on, the logical 
conclusion is that he did not take her at all—he could not 
possibly have done what he did. It is also a symbolical expres' 
sion of the nature of Critnne's love, a love which transcends 
the ordinary oppositions of coniingem existence and is a law 
umo itself. 

Several scholars have drawn artetidon to the sunilaiitidi 
between the May ccremotiics of Europe and the spiing-rituals 
connected with various cults of the ‘Great Mother* and her 
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youthful, often cfieminate, conson, the 'EJying God’, which 
prevailed in Mediterranean Unds^HtuaU in which women 
played a very prominent parr. C> B. Lewis derives the Queen 
of May and the smiai liboties associated with that monib 
ditcaly from a spread of the cult of the [^hrygiaii goddess 
Cybelc in Europe during Roman times. She was a ’goddess 
of love, especially ofEec love, oHove outside marriage', and 
allowing for calendiica] adjustments, her great festivai, the 
Hilada, would fall on Lady Day and on May Day in aiiemate 
years>* But striking as the resemblances undoubtedly are, it 
would be rash to atmbuic all the maicrlal discussed in rhis 
chapter to a single cultural influence of this kind. With equal 
cogency, A. H. Krappe has shown the similarity between the 
story orDiarmaid and Grainne and that of Adonis and Apbro^ 
dite. Aphrodite, goddess of love and of nature in bloom, 
in love with the beautiful Adonis, as Grainne did with Dtai.' 
maid, and he became her paramour, rhough in his case as in 
Diarmaid's there is a djflTerctu tradiuon which says that he was 
innocent of actual congress with her. Aphrodite was the wife 
of Arts, the god of war, as Grainne was the wife of the Jittn 
chief Suspcctii^ an improper relationship between Adonis 
and his wife. Arcs sent a wild boar, or liimsdf assumed the 
shape of a wild boar, which fatally wounded Adonis while 
he was huming. Similarty Finn was bdievcd to have arranged 
the boar^huiu to allure Diarmaid to his death at the year's end. 
Both Adonis and Diarmaid went boar^huruing against his 
mistress's will. There is a general lament fir both. Diarmaid, 
borne away on the Mac Oc's gilded bier, recalls die annual 
ritual in which the image cf the dead Adonis was borne away, 
mourned by women bitterly wailing, while (he couches on 
which images of the god and goddess were shown may be 
compared with die ‘Beds ofDiaiiiiaid and Grainne', At shrines 
of Aphrodite women gave themselves to strangers, as we are 
told Irish girls wete expected to do at the Beds of Diarmaid and 
Grainne;*’ 

In India too, devotion to the 'Divine Woman' has expressed 
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itsctr in the jiieslizatioit of adulbcrous Itive, witncst ihe Krish^ 
iiaist form of Vishnuism which donuiuicd the subcontinent 
from the seventh to the dghih century. Disputes in the Bcn^ 
galese Courts of Love between the adherents of love of 
^another's wife’ and the champions of conjugal love always 
ended with the latter as losers. Professor Eliade writes ‘The 
exemplary love remained that which bound Rid ha to Kfs^— 
a secret, illegitimate, “antisocial" love, symbolmng the nipiure 
that every genuine rtdigious experience imposes ,,. Radha is 
conceived as the infinite love that constitutes the very essence 
of 'Such an ahandonmeat of all sodal and moral 

values as mystical love implies* Is echoed in Diarmaid's 
plaint:** *I have forsaken all my people ... I have lost my iiv 
heiitance and my comrades... I have lost the kindness and Jove 
of the men of Erin and all the Fiann, I have lost delight in 
music; I have lost the right to tny own lionor. Erin and all 
that are in it have forsaken me on account of thy love and 
afTecdoii alone.' And so, once more in this study, the most holy, 
in its sacrificial aspect, ts symboliacd by the most disgraceful. 

Looked at from this point of view, the letum of Ciainnc to 
Finn after Diaimaid’s death, like the tecondliarion of Helen 
and Menelaus after the death of Paris, cannot but appear to be 
an unsatisfactory ending. Hcvcnhclcss, it accords with the 
seasonal or cyclical nature of the ritual to which we have 
referred- In other versions of the tale Griinne is constant to the 
end of her days** Similarly, Tristan and Isolr a« buried in 
the same grave; a rosebush over the woman and a vine over 
ihc man grow together so that they can in no wise be sundered.*’ 
Rcccntly^iEcordcd versions say that Conchobar caused Derdriu 
and Nofsiu to be buried on opposite sides of the loch, so that 
they tmghi not be together in death. Then a young pine grew 
out of each grave *and their branches grew cowards each other, 
□mil they entwined one with the other across the loch. And 
Conchobar would have cut them down, but the men of 
Ulster would not allow this, and they set a watch and pro*- 
tected the trees unrii King Conchobar died.'** 
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Adventures 

Visits to a strakge land 2nd experiences among a 
strange race cemsdtute a substanrial pair of Celtic myihaZog}-, 
and^ as in modern Action, a whole class of tales are l^own as 
'adventures*. But whereas the adventures of Hetion are coni' 
oemed with escapades among the narives of distant lands or 
planets in tiiir world, the adventures of mythology arc experi'' 
enced among the mysterious denizens of a supcrmiural world. 
In this the Celt is no exception. The prodigies of Asia, AfHca, 
and native America may be snlfident to excite the tmaginadon 
of modem man, but for the inhabinmis of those conttnents, no 
less than for the ancurnt Celts, the adventures wonh recording 
are adventures in another 'dimension', and the only journeys 
of teal significance are journeys between this world and the 
world beyond. 

‘In Asia, in Polytiesta, even in Airica, nun’s chief intel^ 
lectua! preoccupations and speculauons are with spiritual 
adventure. . . . The lonely pioneering of the soul. . . and 
the defeat or success of its tjucst forms the principal theme 
in the oral L'tcrature of the Old World.... Our modem 
fiction is mainly concerned with social life. . , , Ii is a 
valuable achievement of oral Hietature to show that this 
predominant preoccupation of man with himself—hti 
almost local absorption in his temporaty physical life—i$ 
a European phenomenon. . . . Directly or indirectly the 
quest for itnmortah’ty is the most outstanding morif^ both 
in Aria and in Polynesia.'' 

Every experience of the Other World is in a sense both an 
inidacion and a marriage, and no clear line can be drawn be/ 
tween ‘Advemutes’ and the tales of youth and courtship 
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which wc have alread)^ discussed Indeed, the story of how An 
won a wife is called *The Adtftntum of Ait son of Conn and 
the Courtship of Detbchaem*, while CuChulainn's inttia/ 
don in the land of Sciihach could well be classified with 
‘Adventures'. But there arc kinds and degrees of tnitiadan. 
In dm chapter wc shall deal with Advemtitts which ace not 
tnitiauotis into manhood or into a pardcutar vocation, and 
with the love of a supernatural woman who can never be 
brought home as a biide. Our first story is ‘The Adveniures of 
Nera'. It is derived &oin a text written perhaps as early as the 
eighth century, but this, of course, is no indication of the age 
of a story which is so obviously prc.<3hiisdan in its inspiration.* 

One Eve of Sanuin, Ailill and Medb were in Rath Cnia/ 
chao with their whole household. Two captives bad been 
hanged the day before and Aili]] now ofTcred any prize he 
might choose to the man who would put a withe round the 
foot of cither of the capdvei on the gallows. Great was the 
terror of Samain Bve; demons would always appear on that 
night. Every man took up the challenge in tom, but tjuickly 
returned to the house. Then Nera declared that he would have 
the prize and AMI promised ro give him his gold^hilied 
sword if he succeeded. 

After Nera had thrice failed to fix the withe, the captive on 
the gallows told him to put a proper peg in it. The task accom.' 
plished, the captive said; 'By ihc truth of ihy valour, take me on 
iby neck, that I may get a ^‘nk witii tbcc. I was thirsty when 
I was hanged.' Nera carried him to the nearest house, but 
around tliis house they saw a lake of fire. The captive explained 
that there was no drink chete, for the fitc was well coveted at 
night. Around the next house they saw a lake of water, which 
signified that there was never a washing/ nor a baih/tub, nor a 
sbppail in tt at night. Tlicy (bund these three vessels in the 
third liouse. The captive drank from the first two and squirted 
the last sip in the &ces of the people that were in the bouse, so 
that they all died. Hence it is not good to have such water/ 
vessels, or an uncovered fire, in a house after steeping. 
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Ncrz iheti camW the hanged man back to his tenure and 
returned to Cniachan^ There he ‘saw sometltmg*. Ciuachon 
wai burnt and he saw a heap of its people’s heads cut off by 
enemies from the fort. He followed the waiti'ors through the 
cave of Cmaclun and saw the heads being displayed to the 
ktt^ of the sfd. The king called Meta to him and ^er question^ 
tng him he ditected him to the house of a single woman and 
ordered him to bring a burden of firewood daily to the royal 
house. The woman welcomed him and, unknown ro the king, 
she became his wife. 

Every day, as he bore his burden of firewood, Nen saw a 
blind man with a lame man on his neck coming from the 
jQ>rt to the well in from of it. At rhe well, the blind one asked; 
Ts it there?’, and the tame one replied; 'll is indeed, let us go 
away.' Nna asked his wife about this and she explained that 
the two men, one of whom had been blinded and the other 
lamed, were trusted by the king to visit his golden crown which 
was in the well. Then she told him that Cruachan had not 
really been destroyed as he imagined, but that the illusion he 
bad seen would come true next Hallowe’en unless he warned 
his people to come and destroy the sli^ She sent him to diem, 
telling him that they would still be around the same cauldron 
as when he left them, and that he should take fruits of summa 
—wild garfre, primrose, and golden fern—from the rfd to sub' 
standatc bis story. She herself had conceived and would beat 
him a son, and Nera should take his family and his cattle from 
the Hd before his people came to destroy it. Finally, she pnv 
phesied that the crown of Boon would be carried off by 
AM and Mcdb. 

Ncta went to his people and told his tale, and he was given 
the sword Ailill had promised him. At the end of the year he 
returned to the s£i to fetch Iris family and cattle to safety. Then 
the men of Connacht and the Ulster exiles destroyed the sM 
and took out whai ihctc was in it, ‘And then they brought away 
the crown of Biion. This crown, the mantle of Loegaire in 
Armagh, and the shirt of Dunlaitig in Kildare in Leinster are 
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the three wonden of Irduid. Nera was left with hii people 
in the j/i and has not cotnc out tindl now, nor wilt he come 
till Doom.** 

The strange challenge with which this tale begins and the 
weird afTait with the hanged man—a man who is both dead 
and ah’ve—suggests a Hallowe’en ritual, comparable to visit- 
ing a graveyard on this night when time and cierdty incci- 
mingle, a ritual by which men made contact with other-world 
forces. The similarity between the opening episode and the 
semng of the famous Indian 'Twenty-five Stories of the Spectre 
in the Corpse bean witness to its extreme antiquity. In the 
Indian tale a king, at the behest of a necromancer dsgniscd 
as a beggar ascetic, goes to the place of execution on the night 
of ilie new moon, cuts down from a tree the body of a hanged 
man and carries it on bis back through the eerie cicination 
ground, while a ghost in the corpse tells him didactic stories 
to shorten the way, ^Vhen the twenty-five stories have been 
told, the dead warns the king thar the necromancer 

jiucnds to kill him as a sacrifice to enhance his own super- 
natural powets. And lie teaches him how to outwit the necro¬ 
mancer and sceme the powets for himieE* 

In the Irish story, Ncra s cxpaience with the hanged man is, 
as we shall explain tit a tnomcni, an object lesson in how to 
withstand the incursions of spirits into the home, a'mikrly, 
through the knowledge he subsequently gains in the rirf he is 
able to turn the tables on the nd-folk who are conspiring to in¬ 
vade and to destroy the royal court of Croachan, Again, Ncia's 
journey in search of water, guided by the superior wisdom of the 
helpless hanged man, seems to foreshadow the journey of the 
blind man to the well of the crown of Brion, guided by the 
eyes of the tame man on his back. He enacts, as cbotigh in a 
ritual, the seme which will eventually lead him to the dis¬ 
covery of the other-world ctown. 

T^ crown is mentioned in another Hallowe’en talc * A 
certain prophetess used to visit King Fingin mac Luclita of 
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Mujutcr cv^ SAnuin used to reLie to him 'all the occur*' 
tctices that took place iti Ireland on that sacred night and the 
results that should issue from them until that night twelve-' 
months.' On one of these occasions, she told him that among the 
wonders of that night would be the revelation of the 'thiee chief 
ani&cts' in Ireland. These were the crown of Btion, concealed 
from the Motrigan in the well of the bill of Ctuachan, the 
^dcbelt of Ctimihann which was brought from the secret 
recesses of the sea and hidden in the Rath of Uisnech, and the 
crown of Loegaire in Sid Findacha in Ulster, 

Some of the main features of Ncra's initial adventures have 
been preserved in a modetn Irish folktale, though the hanged 
man has been supetseded by the Devil, atid the pagan practices 
are interspctsed with Christian ones. The following is a 
shortened version of a schtma drawn up by Professor Detargy 
from a detailed examination of ihirty/mne vaiianrs of this talc 
recorded by the Irish folklore Cotnmissioti.* 

A youth is sent by his father, stepfather, or godfather to 
fetch some lost object from a field, garden, cairn, church, 
chuichyard, slab in a churchyard, byie, wood, or crossroads, 
The youth meets with the Devil and agrees to accompany him 
or to carry him to a house. 

For various reasons the Devil is unable to enter the house. For 
example, Ibeowater has been thrown out and a lake has been 
formed by ft around the house, or there is fcer,watcr inside the 
house, or the fire has been smoored and there Is a protecting 
wall of fire around the Imuje. 

They go to a second house and the Devil fuls to enter be^’ 
cause of barriers created by saying the Rosary or by having, or 
by sprinkling, holy water in the house. Another deterrent is the 
presence of a crowing cock in the house. 

Finally, the Devil enters the third house, which is occupied 
by a q uarrellin g couple, ot a childless or ncwly^tnarried couple. 
The Devil tells Ms companion that a son will be bom to the 
couple and will become a 'priest*. As the 'ptiesi' will be the 
son of the Devil, those persons will be damned who will be 
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picseiu St bis Msss or who will be sprinkled wish holy 
wstcr by him. 

Evcniually the youth, by cutring off the head or the hand of 
the Devil^s son or by some other means, prevents him from 
performing the rites. The priest is revealed to oil as a devil and 
he disappears in flames. Or, ttvtalcd as the Ehrvil's son, he 
seeks to do penance, and God outwits rhe Devil in a contest 
Ibr his souL 

Inaimiicb as he is cairied by the hero and wants him of 
impending danger, the Devil in this tale performs the same 
function as the cotpse in the Indian story, while the false priest 
who would peiibrm holy rites corresponds to the sorcerer who 
masquerades as an ascetic When, at the end of the Indian tale, 
the spectre in the corpse oFcrs to grant the king a wish as a 
reward for his toils during thar strange night, the Iting asks 
that the twentydive riddlc^talcs related by the spectre should be 
made known over the whole cards and remain eternally famous 
among men. The spectre promises that it shall be so, and adds 
that tile stories will have the virtue of rendering spectres and 
demons powerless and that ‘even Shiva, the Great God, Ova,- 
lord of all the Spccirts and Demons, the Mastcr-Asccric of the 
Gods, will himself do them honour*’’—a pronouncement which 
may well ooniain a clue to the original sums of other Irish 
stories which arc now obscure and degenerate folktales. 

It is cleat fiom the folktale as from 'The Adventures of Nera* 
that a coveted/up fire and the absence of bath/watcr (parti/ 
cularly fcct/water) and slops in a house, at night, keep the 
sop^aitiral outside, and this is considered prudem. Such pre/ 
caurioot, however, conflict with the folk/cuttom of preparing 
the house before retiring to rest, espccialiy on HaIlowe*en, in 
readiness (or the nocturnal rerun) of dead Jtciaiives and 6inids, 
As we have already uuenriDned.* a good fire was prepared, the 
hearth was swept clean, and food and water were left out for the 
«pct^ guests. It was also believed that to throw out water, 
tspecMy fec^ter or diny water generally, interfered with the 
'good people' and prevented the dead &om returning. But there 
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aic Inconsistences in die foUdore evidence itseU! For example, 
a record iiom one district* to the effect cbai *oo vessel contaiiK 
ing dirty water tliouid be left in the kitchen at night' is directly 
connadicTcd ^ a record from anorher disoict. The subject 
needs further investigaiioti, but the explanation would appear 
to be that the measures mentioned in the stories keep away all 
supernatural beings whether malevolent or otherwise. To dis/ 
pense with these measures involves a risk, as does all traffic 
with the supernatural, but without such risk the letum of the 
friendly dead must also be suppressed and man must deny 
himself alt 'adventures'. 

There arc other stories about the Cave of Cruachao, some^ 
times called the Hell's Care of Ireland, From it came a flock 
of while birds that withered up cvetything with ihcir breath, 
and equally devastating pigs which could not be counted: 
whenever people tried to count them the count of each person 
would be difTerent,’'* Jn one of the itftdftncbaf poems,'the 
horrid Morrigan' comes out of this same cave, 'her fit abode', 
and in ‘The Colloquy of the Ancients’ the immortal daughta 
of Bodb son of the Dagda comes from there to converse with 
Cafltc.‘* There were other mysterious cav« in Ireland as well 
as dscwhcte in the Celtic lands. The Fenian tale called 'The 
Dwelling at Cdis Chotainn' begins with Finn seated on his 
hu^ng^'mound. The three mis/shapen daughters of the local 
chief of Tuatha Dc Danann, seeking vengeance, sat at the 
mouth of the cave bcneaih the hill and reeled off bewiicbcd 
hasps of yam lefi-'handwise ftom three wry holly/sticks. On 
approaching them, Fmn and Conan became entangled in the 
hasps and lost all their strength, whereupon the hags bound 
them and carried them into the cave. All the Fiana were bound 
in the same way except CoU son of Moma, who appeared on 
the scene, slew the hags, released liis fellows, and won Finn's 
daughter for his wife.” Thus, caves were entrances to the Other 
World, The sioTyrellers had a group of tales called 'Caves' 
(in the Lists), but hardly any of those listed have survived in 
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a complete form, ‘The Cave of Aingetl', in Lise A, is believed 
to be acotl^ name far *Thc Adventures of Nefa*^’* 

Even today, Itekiid has what is probably tbe mewr famous 
*cave’ in Europe, Si Patrick*! Purgatory,v^hich, as its name 
implies. Is an entrance to die Underworld, In it is the very 
monih of HclL This cave is situated on a holy tsl^ ind in Loch 
Derg. Formerly pilgrims were shut np in it for hours, and 
there they suffered some of the torments of Puigatory, If they 
slept, they tan the risk of being transponed to Hell by the Devil, 
The adventures of a certain Knighr Owen in this cave oom^ 
prise one of the most widely known of medieval 'Visions’ 
prior to Dante’s, He first encounters demons who show him the 
hoiTors of Puigatory and of HeU, and then, after he has crossed 
a nanow bridge over the River of Hell, two prelates conduct 
him throi^h Paradise and show him the Gate of Heaven, in 
mod^ times, the cave has been closed and the ’purgatory* 
housed in i chape]. Every year, thousands of baicfoored piL 
grims condnue to perform the penances of Loch Derg, and the 
climax of the rituri is to spend a sleepless night in prayer at 
this chapd. A twentieth,«ntury pilgrim describes his experi,* 
cnce;‘* 

‘The night shadows had fallen and but lor two tapers the 
Chapel was grimly dark- Ir was something strange and 
weird, without counterpart on this earth, to look round 
at the mws of white liaggard faces peering in the fragile 
candlelight, Gciierarions of Gaels have spenr a night 
there ,, , for few of the Irish care to die without a glimpse 
of what they ate coming to. All night we kept vigil in 
our prison-house, reciting the next day’s Stations by 
advance. , . , With the fall of night the world slipped 
away. We seemed to stand in a dim place where two 
worlds meet.' 

It is true thar Ncra finds himself in a different kind of other- 
world, but St Pairick’s Purgatory it undoubtedly a Christian- 
ized sTision of the kind of ritual with which the Adventures 
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o{ Ncra woe ortgitully connected. There is nothing spectfically 
Christian about dtoal descents into caves as such; dmila* 
practices occur in such widely separated initiation rites ai those 
of the Mithraic Mysteries and those of ccitain Australian 
aborigines/^ and everywhere they symbolize a visit to the world 
beyond. The Siberian shaman in his ritual journey to the 
Underworld cakes his little caravan southward ‘over a yellow 
steppe across which a magpie canntK fly\ and dicn he climbs 
a high mountain. ‘And having climbed, the shaman in his 
song and ritual dance conduos his caravan down into a hole 
in the ground, and wlrat do they Sndi Id his chanted pictuies 
we iind precisely the paraphernalia of the Buddhist eaves which 
lie under the temples of Tibet where hideous sculptures impress 
on the faithful ihe liorrois of the Underworld._ 

2 

In our next Hallowe'en stoiy the hero's adventure Is the outcome 
of a malady brought upon him by orherwodd agendcs. It is 
called ‘The Wasting Sickness of CuChulaitui'.^* 

The Ulstermen are assembled on the Plain of Murtthcnuic 
to celebrate the feast of Samain. A dock of beautiful birds 
setdes on the nearby lake, and all the women long to have a 
of them, one for each shoulder. CdChulaiun captures the 
birds, but after he has shared them among the women there 
is none left for his own wife. She, however, far from d?^ 
playing anger or jealousy, is so much at one with ber husband 
that she feels as though she haself has distributed the birds 
among the women. CuChnlainn promises her rhar if niore 
birds come she shall have the two tovdiesi of them. Soon they 
see two birds linked by a golden chain on the lake. The birds 
ring a slccpdnducing song and CdChulainn is warned that 
there is some power behind them. He fails to catch thf ip, 
though his spear passes through the wing of one of them, 
and they go under the lake, 

testing with bis back against a pillar^stone, CuChulainn 
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ialls 2 sIocp and, m a viiion, two women come to him and whip 
him dll he is almost dead. Aiiei this expedcnce he Ucs in 
sQcncc for a year on a sick-bed. As Samain approaches again, 
Oengus son of Acd Abnc* horn the Odier World appears 
at his bed and invites him to Mag Cruarh where he will be 
healed and where Oengus’s sister, Fand,** is longing for him 
[0 join her. Then CuChtilainn sdrs himsdf and goes again to 
[he pillar-icone, where he meets one of the two -wonien he saw 
in his vision. She is U Ban,t wife of Labiaid Luathtt of 
Mag Mdl4 The previous year, it was CdChnlainn’s friend^ 
ship they wished for, and she now btin^ a message from her 
husband and from her sister Fand, wife of Manannin mac Lir. 
If he will fight for one day against Labr aid’s enenties, he shall 
have the love of Fand. CdChulainn sends his charioteer with 
the woman to learn something of her country. They ciavcl in a 
bronac boat to an island in a lake, where they ate welcomed by 
Labraid and by Fand and her company of women. The 
charioteer Ectiuns and recounts the marvels of the Other 
World. CuChulainn b then visited by Emcr, his wife, who 
rebukes him for being prostrated by Voman.-tovc', but after 
further solicitation by Li Ban and a furrhet rccomubsance by 
the charioteer, he goes to the othcr/w'orld bland. There he 
defeats LabraidV enemies and becomes Fand's lover, 
CiiChulainn spends a month with Fatid, and then takes tus 
leave, promising to meet her again at Ibor Cind Trichta.Jt 
JEmcr hears of the tryst, and accompanied by her fifty women, 
all armed with whetted knives, she surprises the lovers at their 
tiysdng.^lace. CuChulainn protects Fand fiom the wrath of 
the women, but the reproaches and taunts of hb wife weigh 
heavily upon him, Emer sayi that Fand b perhaps no better 

(cx^khud aJ cpkh« &r 
t 'Pan^on of Womcn^ 

ft Libtiid LuuhUm u CJLildd^t ^Libnid SwiG Huid ot) Swetd'’ 
tt IfiUlwer. 
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than herscEfj ‘but alt that glitccn is £ur, all thaf is new is brighiC, 
all that is tackling H icvcrcd, all that is familiar ncglcctfd, u mil 
all be known. Once you had us in honour together^ and. we 
should be so again if you wanted *By my word,' says 
CliChulainn, 'j do want you, and J shall want you as long as 
you live/ ‘Leave me then,* says Fand. ‘ft is umn: fitting’^ says 
£mer, *ihai I should be abandoned-’ ‘No,’ says Fand, ’it is 1 
who shall be abandoned/ But her great love for CnChuliuin 
troubles her and lamenting she sings; 

'll ii I who will go on a journey. 

Though t like our advnitiiic best. 

Though a hija of great lame should come, 

1 should pre&r to tay_ 

'Alas for one who gives love to amtdvr 
If it be not ebenshed; 

It Is better for a penon (o be cast ande 
Vinlicss he 1$ loved as he hms .. .* 

Manannan comes from the cast to Irtch her, and iductantly she 
decides to go with him. 'There was a time he was dear to me. 
. . . Love is a vain thing; it vanishes quickly/ She says that 
CiiChuIainn has deserted her, and chat, in any case, he has 
another consort whereas Manannan has none. The discoti^ 
rotate CuChulainn wanden through die mountains of Mun' 
sta, taking neither food nor drink, until the druids give him a 
drink of forgetfulness, a draught of which Is also given to Ltnct 
so that she may forget her jealousy. And Manannin shakes his 
cloak between CuChutainn and Fand so chat they shall never 
meet again. 

In ‘The Advent utes of Nera* die iniriadve in contacring the 
supernatural comes from the human side- Here, on the con^ 
traiy, it is the Other World that beckons and it does so for its 
own purposes. Strife and longing within chat strange realm 
impel it to break in and disturb the evayday -world of men. 
The guise of seabirds Is again the mode of crossing the 
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boundary. Like Pwyll, who as an atonemenr for the unwitung 
offence of driving away the dogs of Annwfn. places hitnsdf at 
the sendee of its king, CuChulainn falls under the power of 
the Sli aficr he has shown violence to its Itatbingcts. The 
ness* which ovcrcoines him for a year after his first vision at the 
piltar^sione may be regarded as the *thts world* aspect of ihe 
othex^wodd adventure which follows his further visit to the 
same pillar on the subsequent Santain. Similarly in ‘The 
Advetnutes of Nera', the second episode i^ so to speak, the 
esoteric aspect of ihc fint. 

Strange as it is, the appeal for the aid of a monal to scnlc 
differences in the supernatural world is not uncommon in 
Celtic story. For example, ‘The Adventures of Loegaire***' 
b^m with the men of Connacht at an assembly at Enloch 
('Bird'lakc*), on an uospedSed occasion in the time of King 
Crimihann. Early in the motning, they sec a man approaching 
through the mist. He is Fiachna mac R4ach from the Sid and 
he has come for help. His wife has been abducted, and though 
he has killed the abductor she now dwells with the laticr's 
nephew, GoU son ofOolb, king of the foit of Mag iMcU, who 
has defeated Fiachna in seven battles. Another battle is to be 
fought this day and Fiachna offers silver and gold to all who 
will aid him. Xxv^aire son of Crimthann goes vtith fifty men. 
He slays GoU and demands die teium of Fiachna’s wi&, who 
then comes tamenting the death of her two paramours. Fiachna 
gives liis daughter, Od Girine,* to Loegaire, and he remaitis 
in the SM, 

Far &om being mutually exclusive enritics, the natural and 
supcinaiuiaJ worlds thus intrude upon one another in a variety 
of ways. They can help and they can harm one another; they 
can rob and they can enrich one another. Through bis services 
to the oihcrwotld king. Ijocgairc becomes joint ruler In the 
Sid; Pwyll, after resolving a conflict in Annwfh, is known as 
its 'Head*. Between the two worlds is an iniciacaon which is 
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similar in manjf ways to the inuTacrion between the ‘coosetous* 
and ‘unconscious’ mind as described by tntxiein psychologists. 

The ocherworJd mistresj is (or man the coumerpan of the 
otherworld lover of wotnac, and she must be distinguished 
&om the othcrwotld bnde of the mamage quests. Whereas the 
bride must be abducted from a hostile masculiiLc world, the 
supernatural mistress cnctccs the hero to a fiicndly feminitie 
World like that where the suitor is sometimes itistmcied by a 
woman or his matemal kinsmen on his way to the pcdlom 
tertain of the bride. Iti the Adventures of Bran and of Conle 
it is a veiitabtc ‘Land of Women'. Conic is consumed wish 
longing afta seeing the beautiful fairy woman and heating her 
song about this ‘Land of the Living\ this 'Plain of Delights', 
and when she appears to him a second time be springs imo her 
ship of glass and 'horn that day forward they were never seen 
ag;^.'*a When L^aire returns from die Sfi on a fkcwell 
visit to his people, his Either ofiers him the kingdom of the Three 
Connaehts if he will stay. But be refuses, saying how he loves 

‘The noW* plaintive miuic of the Sid, 

Going from kingdom to kJngdcnn, 

Drinking fitiin bumubed cupt, 

Conveniog with tbe loved one. 

*My own wife 

Is Fiachna’t dau^ter, D& Creioe; 

Also, at I nuy tell you, 

(There is) a wife fot every man of nty fifty , 

‘One night of the m'ghu aCihi Sfd 
I would pee give Gw your kitigdciin,'** 

And so he rc<nters the SM, ‘and he has not come out yet.' 

Those who succumb altqgciha to the fasdnaiion of the 
mysterious otherworld woman are thus Jor for ever to Ute 
w orld of men. But it may be said of these, even more than of 
the heroes of the Elopement Tales, whom they rcsemfalci diat 
they ate the lesser figures of Celtic stoiy. Like CdChulamn, 
Coolc finds himself on the horns of a titlemitia.* ‘It is not easy 
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for me, for 1 love my peojilev but «longirkg for the woman has 
come upon me,' But his choice U diiferent from CuChulainn't, 
and J{ may not be insignificant that for the storyteller the whde 
purpose of telling the tale is to explain why the father he left 
behind is known as 'An the Lone One*. These supemarutal 
misticsscs bear a close resemblance to the ‘celestial hnde’ who 
instructs and helps the Siberian shaman in his art. Desiring to 
keep him for hcrseli^ she loo is prone to hinder her lover's 
further spiritual progress.** 


Tliis is how Cormac's cup of gold was found,** Early one 
May morning, Connac was alone on the rampart of Tara 
when a sptcndidly/clad warrior approached, bearing on bis 
shoulder a silver branch with three golden apples on it. So 
delightful was the cnusic of the branch chat the sick, the 
wounded, and women in childbed would f^l asleep when they 
heard it. The warrior hailed from a land where there was 
nothing but rcuth, a land where there was neirher age nor decay 
nor gloom nor sadness nor envy nor jealousy nor hatred nor 
arrogance. They avowed friendship, and Coimac asked frr 
the branch. The warrior gave it to him on condition that he 
should be gramed three wishes, in Taia, and then he dh^ 
appeared. Cormac went back to his palace. When he shook 
the branch, the household was lulled to steep until the next day. 

At the end of the year, the warrior came again and demanded 
Cormac's daughter as his firsi wish. Coniuc gave her to him, 
dispelling the sorrow of the women of Tara by shaking the 
slecfyinducmg branch, A month later the warrior reappeared 
and took away Cormac's son, and the third time he claimed 
Cormac’s wife. This was mote than Comuc could endure, 
He set out with hts fbllowen In pursuit, A great mist ftli upon 
them and Cormac found himself alone on a great plain. There 
he saw a large fortress surrounded by a wall of bronze. Inside 
was a house of silver, half thatched with white bird feaihcn. 
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Tlierc were men at work with Upfuls of bird fe^ets« but as 
(hey laid or the duuch, a gust of wind would come and blow 
it all away. He saw a man kindling a fire and throwing a great 
great tree on it, root and branch, but by the rime he came back 
with another tree the first was completely burnt. Then he saw 
another toyd fortress with four houses in it, and a bri^t well 
with nine ancient hazels growing over it. In the well, there 
w'ete five salmon and they ate the nuts that dropped fiom the 
purple hazels, and sent the husks floating down the five streams 
that flowed theieflom. The sound of the streams was the 
su'eetest music. 

In the palace awaiting him was a couple—a noble wanior 
and a beaudftil woman. He bathed in water heated by stones 
that came and went of themselves. Then a man came in with 
an axe in his r^ht hand, a club in his Icfl, and a pig behind 
him. He killed the pig, cleft the log, and cast the pig into 
the cauldron, bur it would never be cooked until a truth were 
uttered for each quarter of it. The man with the axe, the wanior, 
and the woman each told a tale, miraculous but true, and three 
quarters weie cooked. Cormac then told of the disappearance 
of his wife and family, and this completed the cooking. When 
Cormac‘s portion was served, he protested that be never ate a 
meal without fifty in his company. The warrior sai^ him to 
sleep, and when he awoke there were fifty warriors around 
him, together with hit wife, bis son and his daughter. 

As they feasted, Cormac marvelled at the beauty of his 
host’s golden cup. ‘There is something more marvellous about 
it,* said the warrior. ‘Let three lies be told under it, and it will 
break into three, but three truths will make it whole again.’ 
The warrior told three lies and the cup broke, hut when he 
said that neither Cormac’s wife nor hit daughter had seen a 
man, nor his son a woman, since they Idt Tara, it became 
whole again. 

Thca the wamor revealed himself as Manannln mac Ur, 
and told Cormac that he had brought him there to See the 
f^d of Promise. He gave him the cup to distinguish truth 
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&fim CiUdiood, uu! the branch for his delight. He explained 
chat those he had seen thatching in vain were the poets of Ite^ 
land, who amassed perishable wealth; the man Idndling the 
fitc was a ihrirdtiss young lord; the spring was the Well of 
Knowledge, and the five streams the hve senses through which 
knowledge is obtained. *And no one will have knowledge 
who drinks not a draught out of the well Ttself and our of the 
streams. The folk of many arts are those that drink of them 
both/ 

When Cormac arose in tlie ntoming, he was on the green 
of Tara with his family, and he also lud the branch and the 
cup. 

The other ‘Adventures' make passing refertnoes to the 
absence of falsehood in the Other World, but only in Cormac's 
docs truth appear as its cenmal principle. Cormac, by giving 
his alt £br a btanch of the ocherwotld itee, recovers what he 
has given and wins the talisman of truth. Above all Iw secs the 
Land of Promise and this is Manartnan’s purpose in bringing 
him there. He discovers that the source of knowledge and of 
an lies in the Other World, and in little dramatic parables, 
which anuetpau the adventures of the Voyagers discussed in 
the next chapter, he is shown how humatt atdiudes and 
behaviour appear in the Other World. 

In this Adventure, the sioryieller's expressed purpose is to 
explain the supernatural origin of Cormac’s Cup of Truth. 
Similar miraculous objects figure as subsidiary moti& in other 
tales. We have already come across the crowns secured by Ncra 
and Locgaiie, and Crimthann's Jiithtll. Again, Conn with 
his dtuids and poets loses his way in a mist, and in a house 
near a golden nee he secs Lug and with him Sovcie^ncy 
seated in a chair of crystal, with a silver vat, a vessel of gold, 
and a golden cup before her. The girl serves Conn with 
and with ted ale in the cup, arid Lug foretells the 

names of every prince Irom the time of Conn onwards. A 
druid records the names on ^ves of yew. Then the vision 
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vanishes, but the vat, the vssd, and the saves aie left with 
Conn,^* Odier wondetfti] vessels ate the Dagda's 'undty* 
cauldron^ firom which no company ever went unthankful, 
CoTnuc*s cauldron and Cwyddjicn Cacanhir’s hamper, which 
gave to each his proper food, the cup which Tadg obtained 
in the land of the Immotals and whicdi turned water into wine, 
the cauldron of the head of Annwih (described in the early 
Welsh poetn, 'The Spoils of Annwfh*), which would not bod 
food lor a coward, cbe cauldron of Cetidwen, which aftei 
boiling for a yeac and a day produced thiee drops of grace and 
tnspitaiion, and ibe Cauldron of Rebirth (brought ftom a 
lake in Ireland), which restored the dead to Idc«** These vessels 
of life and plenty may be classed with the Holy Grad of 
medieval romance. Everlasting foods, bottles that cannot be 
drained, and the Water of Life, which revives the dead, also 
figutc among the objects of the hero's orherwodd ^ucst in 
Celtic folktales. 

As symbols in myth, and probably as insignia and utensils 
in pre.'Chrisiian rites, such sacred idics enshiiaed eternity in 
the world of mortal exmence. They also enhanced the mean/ 
ing of their counterpam in ordinary li&. In some measure, the 
cauldron and cup of cvciy generous host partook of the nature 
of the archetypal vessels of plenty, every crown and every sword 
reflected a little tiT the brilliance of the eternal diadem and of 
the 'Swotd of Light', 
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Voyagei 

*Ot) build your dup oTdoth, Oh build it! for you wQt need h. 

For the voyage <£ oblivion awiui you,' 

P. U. LAWRENCE 

The Irish stor^Ueis distinguished between *Adventures' 
{fdttrv) snd 'voyages' (iftimrattia), the latter involving visits to a 
number of orhowoTld islands. The distinction between the 
two types of stories Is not absolute; the famous Voyage of Bran 
son g[ Febal is classiHed as an etblrd tn the Lists, but is called 
an immrdm tn the leA Itself Apart Eom the nory of Btan, the 
Lists name seven imutnuRdt only ihiee of which have been 
preserved; ‘The Voyage ofMaelduin', ‘The Voyage of the Ul 
Cboita’, and 'The Voyage of Snedgus and Mac Riagla*. 
The theme of the othetwoild voyage is one of the mf«t div 
distinctive m Celtic nadidqn, and through the celebrated 
‘Voyage of St Brendan* it exercised the imagination of medieval 
Chtistendom and helped to arouie the spirit of ad venture which 
prompted the voyages of the fifteenth and sixteenth cen*- 
tuiles. But the discorvery of new lands has proved a constiico 
tive substitute for the endless marvels of the otherworid ocean. 

One day, as Bran ion oTFebal walks near his royal house, be 
hears sweet music behind him. The music lulls him to sleep 
and when he wakes thae is a branch of srlvn beside him wj^ 
white blossom on ft. Bran takes the branch to the bouse and 
when all the hosts arc assembled behind closed ramparts they 
see a woman in strange raiment in tbc middle of the house. To 
Btan she sings a long lay which all can hear, describing the 
splendour and dcUght of the world beyond the sea, with Its 
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thrice fifty islands, each of them btgcr than Ireland, its thnu^' 
sands of women and ns sweet music, a world where treachery, 
sorrow, sickness and death are not known. She ends the lay; 

^Nc( 10 all of you U my ipeecb. 

Though iu great tnaivd has been made known. 

Let Bran hear &oin the tzowd of the wotld 
Whai cT wisdom hat been told to him, 

‘Do not &U on 3 bed of doth. 

Let not infOdcicatioa ovneome you, 

Btgtn a voyage aeiou die dear sea, 

IT perchance you may teach the Land the Women.' 

As she departs, the silver branch—branch of the applty 
tree from Emain Ablach’—springs from Bran’s hand to heis. 

Next day Bran goes to sea with three companies of nltic, 
each headed by one of his fostcr-'brothets. After two days and 
two nights, he meets MaJiannin mac Lit riding in bis two^ 
wheeled chariot over the sea. In a long poem Manannan tells 
Bran that to him the set is solid earth, a many^Howeicd Plain 
of Delight: 

'Speckled salmon leap ftooi the womb 
Of the white tea, on which you look: 

Hiey ate calves, they ate coloined Iamb 
With fncndlincis, without muiiul diughtff. 

'Though you see but one efaieioc^uiix 
In Mag Mell of the many flnwtn. 

There «e nuny steeds on us iudaee. 

Though you do n« see them, 

’ Aloi^ the top ef a wood 
Your coracle has sailed, over lidges. 

There is a wood of beaunfiil fhiit 
Under the prow of your link skiff,,, * 

Manannan is on his way to Ireland where he will beget Mong^ 
in upon the wife of Fiachna, and he prophesies the coming 
of Christ to save the world from chc sm of Adam, 
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‘Siodilf then In Btzn ntw. 

Ii ts mot td ihf Land oftbc WometH 
Eidm* «Tth if» ouny hues oDiospitaJicy 
You wtU tcadt b<fai« the soiling of the sun!* 

Bran gpcs his way and comes to the Island of Joy, where be 
sees a large crowd of people all laughing and gaping. He sends 
a man ashore and the nun begim to gape with the othets, 
heedless of the calls of his comiadcs. So they leave him ihcre. 

Before long th^ reach the Land of the Women. The 
woman greets him: ^Come hither on land, O Bran son of 
Febal. Welcome is your coming.* She throws a ball of thread 
whidi cleaves to Bran*$ hand, and she pulls the boat ashore 
by the thread. They «iter a large house where there is a bed for 
every couple, even thrice nine beds, and the food that is put 
before them docs not diminish. *Ii seemed a year to them that 
they were there; It was i^y many years.’ Then one of the 
company becomes homesick, and Bran is persuaded to depart. 
The woman says they will regret it, warns them not to touch 
land, and directs them to pick up the man left on the Island of 
Joy. 

Th^ approach the laud of Ireland at Sriib Brain, where 
there is an assembly of people. Bran tells the assembly that be is 
Bran son of Fcbal, bm they know no such man, though the 
Voy^e of Bran is in tbdr ancient stories. The homesick man 
jumps ashote, but as he touches the ground he becomes a 
of ashes, as though he had been dead for many hundreds of 
years. Bran tells the assembled people all his wanderings and 
be writes the verses in ogam. Then he bids them farewell. ‘And 
ftom that hour his wanderings are not known/^ 

Unlike the Voyage of Bran, the three other extant Voyages 
arc set in Christian rimes; neither magic branch nor fairy damsel 
entices the voyagers to sea. Two of them are pit gri miE n 
directly or indirectly connected with the cipiarion of crinres. 
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The Uf Chom* weic thc« brothen who, in the service of the 
Devil, had plundered the churches of Connacht. Aitcr the 
eldest had seen a vision of Heaven and Hell they rcpenied and 
restored the churches. Then they set out in a diree^^inncd 
boat, drawing in their oars and conimitting their destiny to the 
wind. The Story of the Voyage of Snedgus and Mac Riagla* 
opens with the assassination of a tyrannical king by the Men 
of Ross. The lung's brother imprisoned them all in one house to 
bum thein alive, but on second thoughts he sought the advice 
of St Colum Cille of Iona. Two of the saint's clerics, Snedgus 
and Mac Riagla, brought the counsel that sixty couples of the 
Men of Ross he cast on the sea in small boats: God would 
pass judgement upon them. This was done and the two clcHcs 
embarked for home. As they were in thdr coracle, they decided 
ro go voluniarily on the same pilgrimage as tire sixty couples 
had undertaken involuntarily, and after three days they, like 
the Ui Chorra, shipped their oars and the sea carried them to 
many marvellous islands. On the sixth island they found tlie 
sixty couples dwelling without sin, uniil Doom, in the ndgb' 
bourhood of Hnoch and Elijah (who, like them, had left the 
earth without tasting death). 

The beginning of the Voyage of the UJ Chorra corresponds 
closely with a reference in die Tripardte Life of St Patrick to a 
repentant tyrant who tried to kill St Patrick and was ordered 
by the saint to go to the sea'shore, scantily clad and bearing no 
food or drink, and, his feet fetteted and the key of the fetter 
thrown into the sea, to be set adrilt in a boat of a single bide 
withoui oar or rudder, to go wherever Providence might bring 
him. Other itfcrences In Irish texts show that setting adrifi was a 
rocogniacd method of punishment, but it seems to have been 
customary to show a litdc more mtrey than St Patrick did. The 
victim was equipped with gruel and water for one night, a 
single paddle, and a hanuncti^hapcd 'wedge' to keep off Luge 
sea-birds. He was abandoned as fat out as a white shield is 
clearly visible on the sex This tndetenninaic kind of penalty— 
a death penalty which is not a death penalty—was deemed 
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appropdacc for tnnsgresson whose gtu!t likewke was oot un^ 
qualified*—tfaoje whose crimes were unintentional and, if we 
accept the evidence of the immrama, those who had acted under 
exneme ptovocarion and those who liad tried to make amends. 
It was also considered appropriate for women who had com-' 
mitted mnrder or a crime deserving the death penalty, while the 
Senthut Mir speaks of ‘a hennit condemned to the sea and the 
wind'.* 

Wc have alteady noted die cwrespondcnce between the 
ptacrice of setting infants boni of incest adrift and the myth of 
the committal of the infant hero to the sea, an act which synv 
bolizes his return to the Other World. Here we have a similai 
conelacion between setiing an offender adrift and the voyages 
of mythological heroes to the world beyond. En its origin the 
custom undoubtedly springs from the same complex of beliefs 
in an Other World across the sea as gave rise to boat burials 
and the placing of lisle boats in tombs, the setting of the great 
adrift in burning ships in Norse myth and rimal,* and the 
Story of the voyage of the mortally wounded King Arthur to 
Aikllon for the healing of his wounds j This belief in a voyage 
of death is perhaps echoed in the ribald games dramatizing 
‘The Building of the Ship* which were played at wakes for 
the dead, in Ireland, until recent rimes.* 


In her by to Btan, the fairy woman speaks of thrice fifty distant 
islands, but he brings back ridings ^ only two, the Tdapd of 
Joy and the Island of the Women. After that his wanderings 
are not known. Many other islands appear in the two voyages 
we have referred to, but it is in the Voyage of Maeldilin* that 
wc encounter the widest range of islands—thirty-^ne in alt, 
together with two wonders Ijchdd at sea. It is a long uk, said 
to have been arranged in its present form by Acd Finn, chid* 
s^ of Ireland, ‘for the clarion of the mind and for the people 
td' Ireland after him.* The foUowing is a bald sumimiy. 
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On the advice of i dnifd, Madduin builds a tbrec^kin 
boat in which to seek out his Other’s slayer. The druid fixes the 
day on which he shall sun nuking his boat, and the day on 
which he shall sun out, and he tells him to take no more and 
no less than sevenreni men with him. Ditiidn the Rhymer is 
one of the crew. Alter Madduin has set sad, hh three foster/ 
brothers swim out to Kim and they are rductaniiy taken into 
the boat despite the ptohibition. The voyageis first come to two 
small islands, on each of them a fort from which comes the 
noise of carousal and contest. One wasior boasts toanochu that 
he slew Ailill, Maelddin's father, and Maddiiin is about to land 
when a great wind blows his craft out to sea. They cease tawing 
and submit their course to God's guidance. These are the 
islands they come to; 

I An Island of Enormous Ants, each as laige as a foal, 
a An Island of Great Birds. 

3 An Island with a fierce Beast, like a horse but with clawed 
feci like a hound's. 

4 An Island of Giant Horses, with a demon honc/race in 
process. 

5 An Island where the sea hurls salmon through a stone valve 
into a house. 

6 An Island of Trees, Madduin cuts a rod and each of the 
three apples which appear on it sustains him for forty nights. 

7 An Island with a Wondrous Beast, which can turn its 
body round inside its skin and revolve its skin round ks body. 
K An I slanti of Beasts Ukc Horses, tearing the flesh liom one 
another’s sides tmtil the island rum with blood. 

9 An Island of Fiery Swine, which feed by day on the fruit 
of golden applc'tiees and sleep by night in caverns while sea/ 
birds come to eat the apples. 

10 The Island of the Little Cat. Here they enter a deserted 
white house, full of treasure, four stone pillars in the middle of 
it and a small cat leaping &om one pillar to the next. They pat/ 
uke of the food and drink they find there, and then they sleep. 
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BcTott they Icavt, one of Mj.clduia’s fo$ter^brotbcrs ukes a 
necklace from the wall. Tlie cat leaps through him like an 
anew and he falls a heap of ailies. Maelduiot who has for^' 
bidden theft, replaces the necklace, 

II The Island of Bbck and Whue. This is divided into two 
by a brass palisade, black sheep on one side, white sheep on the 
otlier. Tending them is a big nun who sometimes purs a black 
sheep among the white or a white among the black, ImmO' 
diatety it changes colour. Maelduin throws a peeled white 
wand into the black section and it turns black, 
la An Island of Giant Cattle and Huge Swine, separated by 
a river thai bums like j!rc. 

f 3 The Island of the Mill and the Giant Miller. *Half the com 
of youi country/ he says, ‘is ground here. Here comes to be 
ground all that men be^dge to one anothet,' 

14 An Island of Black MoumeTs, all weeping and w'ailing. 
One of Macldfiin's fbstcr.'brothcrs joins them. He too weeps 
and, no longer recognizable, be is behind. 

15 An Island with Four Fences—of gold, silver, brass, and 
crystal—which divide it into four parts, containing ki ngs , 
queens, wairiors, and maidens, respectively. 

16 An Island with a Great Fortress approached by a Glass 
Bridge. The bridge throws back those who seek to cross it. 
There is a beautiful maiden who thrice rebuffs the voyagen and 
dien welcomes each by his name, saying that their coming has 
long been a matter of cstablisbed knowledge. His men try to 
woo the maiden for Macldihn, but she rephes that she has 
never known sin. They ask her again and promises them 
an answer on the morrow. When they awake they find them-' 
selves at sea in their boat and there is no sign of the id and. 

t 7 An Island of Shouting Birds. 

tS An Island of Birds and One Solitary Anchorite, clothed 
only in his long hair. He had come there standing on a sod of 
his native land, and God had made an island of it, adding a 
foot’s breadth and orte tree to it every year. The bttds are the 
souls of bis children and tus kindred who are awaiting Dooms^ 


day. They are all by angds. He prophesies dial Maclduin’'s 
company shall all reach their country, except one man. 
ip An Island wiih a Wondrous Fountain, which yields water 
and wjiey on Fridays and Wednesdays, milk on Sundays and 
on some i^/days, and ale and wine on other fust^ys. 
ao An Island with a Great Forge worked by a Gtanr Smith, 
ai A Sea like Glass. 'Great was its splendour and its beauty,' 
22 A Thin Sea, like a transparent ebud, and beneath it a 
fair land where they sec a monstrous beast in a tree suirounded 
by cattle. In spite of the vigilance of an armed man, the beast 
Stretches down its neck and devours the latest ox of the hetd. 

2} An Island whose People Shout 'it is theyi* at the voyagers, 
as though they knew of theit coming and feared them. 

24 An Island with an Arch of Water, like a rainbow full of 
salmon, rising on one side of ir and fatling on the other. 

25 A great Square Silver Column rising &om the sea, its top 
out of sight, but with a silver net stretching from it away into 
ihe sea. Diurin hacks away a piece of the net as they go under 
it. (On his renim to Ireland, he offers it at the high altar ai 
Armagh.) A voice speaks in a strange tongue from the summit 
of the pillar. 

26 An Island on a Single Pedestal, a door in its base. 

27 An Island of Women. Hoc MaclduJti and his sevemeen 
men are ccedved by a queen and her sevemecn daughters. The 
women feast them, consort with them and try to induce them 
to remain there to live a life of perpetual pleasure and eternal 
youth. They stay for three mondts of winter which seem like 
three years, and the men weary of it. When they embark, the 
queen throws a hall of thread which clings 10 Maclduin's hand 
and she hauls in the boar. She docs this three limes, and after 
each ancmpt to leave they stay another three months. The next 
time Maclduin lets one of his men catdi the ball and again it 
clings to the hand, but Diuian strikes off the man's hand and 
they escape. 

2S An Island with Trees bearing Great Berries which yield 
intoxicaring and slumbcr.dndudng juice. 
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29 The Islind of die Hermit and ilie Aadent £ag!e, A great 
bird alights on a hill above a lalic and eats great red berries, 
(iagmenis of which into the lake and redden ir. The bird's 
plumage is decayed, but two eagles come and pick off the vet* 
nun and old idlers. Ncict day the great bird plunges into the 
take, and ti is funber groomed unti! its feathers are glossy and 
its Bight becomes swift and strong. Watching it they appre^ 
bend ihc words of the propliet; 'Thy youth is renewed like the 
caglcV.' Diurin bathes in the lake, and so long as he lives he 
loses not a tooth nor a hair, nor suSets illness or iniirniity, 

30 The Island of Laughter. The last of Maelduin's foster-'' 
brothers lauds, laughs with the multitude there and has to be 
abandoned. 

31 The Hand wiih a Acvolviug Rampart of Fire. When the 
doorway comes opposite them they see, inside, handsome, 
luxuriously'dothed people bearing vessels of gold, and the air 
is filled with music.'* 

H The Hand of the Monk of Toracb, who had robbed the 
church and pm to sea with his treasures. On the instructions of a 
supernatural personage he had thrown his possessions over' 
board and let go his cats and his rudder. Eventually he had 
landed on this tuck where he was miraculously led. He 
counsds Maclddin to forgive his father's slayer because Cod has 
preserved him and his men through maniibld perils. 

3 3 An Hand on which they see a Falcon like the lidcons of 
Ireland. Following k, they row until they sight thdr native 
land. They are welcomed on the island of the stayer, where 
Maelddln's coming is even then the subject of conversation. 

We liave burdened the reader with this catalogue of islands 
in order to show that the Other World of the Voyages is 
difTcrent from the Other World of the Adventures, ^^en 
Bran has passed through the paradoxical aone where sea and 
dry land are one and the same, and where men and women 
enjoy the pleasures of notinal life without the attendant griefs, 
he enteis a world where our world as wc know it seems to 
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ri;soivE itself Into its companents. Tbe people of the IsLud of 
Joy ate not cnjoyiiig any paracuUt pleasuxej they ate not laugh'* 
ing tit anything. The isUtni symbolizes joy sn Its dcmenial Istv 
lauon. The Isknd of the Women is likewise the quintessence of 
fenutiinhy and erode pleasure, separated from everything with 
which it is intermin^ed In norma] ercpedcnce. The longct 
Voyage of Maclduin continues the process of disentangling 
the constituent elements. The separation of animals into 
species and natures is patticululy striking—ants, birds, shout' 
Ing birds, racc'horscs, biting hones, salmon, ptp, sheep, cattle, 
ail have theii appointed pbees. Again forms, such as pillar, 
pedestal, arch, are singled out, and so arc the conttastlng attrt' 
butes of^biadcncss* and 'whiteness*. In '^Sn^gus' there is an 
island with two lakes in it, one of water, the other of fire. But 
for the praycTi of the saints tltcse two elements would !uve 
ovcrwhdmi^ [idandJ' 

Again, mankind is segregated into four classes, with kings, 
queens, warriois, and maidens in separate compartments. On a 
similar island In 'The Voyage of U1 Chorta* they are classified 
differently into 'sedate people*, lords, young men, and servants 
(the lour functions?).** In ‘The Voyage of Maeldiiin* there is 
again a land ofWoinen; Brendan saw an Island of Strong Men 
divided into three agC'groups—boys, young men, and old 
men**—and the Ui Chorra came to an island where Living 
Men and Dead Men were in separate parts.** To the Island of 
Laughter is added irs opposite, an island of spontaneous and 
causeless grief As things turned black or white in the con* 
tiasting halves of ancther island, so here everyone who landed 
wept utespeedve of cause. The metaphyiical implicadon would 
appear to be thai Whiteness, Blackness, Fite, Water, Joy, Sot' 
row, feminituty, Masculinity, Youth, Age, life. Death, and 
so on, exist as abstract principles over and above the objects oi 
people in which they are manlfbted. (The doctrines of primeval 
elements and of archetypal ideas have, of couise, a br wider 
provenance and a much gteater antiquity than their particular 
formulations: by Creek philosophers,) As though to emphasize 
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funhcr the detach mcnc of prindpln from their irsua] vehidet 
in the manifot world, they are sometimes etprcsenied in com.' 
binatioTu which have no earthly counterparts—a horse with 
dog/claws, in ‘Maelddin,* and three islands iirhabfted, respect' 
ivdy, by cai'^headed men, pig/headed men, and men with dog 
heads and bovine manes. In ^Sn^gus^ Like the anlmal'imskcd 
mummers of seasonal rites and the hobby-horses (which can 
move round inside their skins), these monstrosities show that 
the pilndpial ideas might have been combined to make quite 
a d^etent world from the one wc know. 

In addition to the elements chat constitute the corporeal 
world, human atticudos and behaviour also ate depicted in the 
islands. There is an island sj'mbolidjig the true nature of 
niggardliness, another the sanctity of property and the sin of 
theh. The Island of the Bridge of Glass may represent Chasrit)', 
and there is no doubt that many of the otha tableauic have 
parabolic meanings which elude us. In the more thoroughly 
Christian ‘Voyages', islands of mice, of birds, of fruit-trees, 
and so Oil are intermingled widi others depicting one by one 
the tortures which ht individual sins. 

Little has been said in this book about the Celtic doctrine 
concerning life after death, because native sources are strangely 
silent on the subject. The only future world of which the texts 
speak is the Christian one. In this rapect the native literature 
presents a suiking contrast to the testimony of classical wtitos 
who assert that the druids believed that the souls of men are 
immoroL So strong was the belief that, according to Valerius 
Maximus,even the payment of debts could be defnied to the 
next World. Along with the belief in immortality went a 
doerrine of teineamau'on. However much Classical obsctvcis 
may have misunderstood the religious hclicB of the Celts, it i$ 
hardly possible that they were completely rtiisiakcn about this, 
and )i is new by accident that iheearhcst and most vivid'visions’ 
of a Christian Other World recorded in medieval Buiopc 
appeared in the Celtic West,'visions'in which there is a wealth 
of imagery not easily traced to other Clmsitan sources. 
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In the rctigioiis sptenu of Egypt. India, and many other 
parts of the world, the priests i)ive been the custodians of a 
body of doctrine concerning the progress of die soul after death. 
It was imperative that those at deaths dom should be conwT'' 
sant with the doctrine, and measures were taken to remind 
them of it. Even medieval Clirlstendom produced iis "Book 
of the Crafi of Dying*. 'Tlic Tibetan Book of the Dead’, in 
panicular, casts a gUmmet of light on our Voyages. This book 
portrays the succession of states through which the spirit passes 
after death, stares in which thoughts become things, and atri' 
tudes take f<»in as objective entities. ’The deceased human 
being becomes the sole spectator of a marvellous panorama of 
hallucinatory visions. . . . At drst, the happy and glorious 
visions bom of ihe seeds of the impulses and aspiraiions of the 
higlrcr or divine nature awe the umoitiaicd; then, as they 
merge into the visions born of the conesponding menul ele^ 
ments of the lower or animal nature, they terrify him , and he 
wishes to flee from them’^'—as did the Irish Voyagers from 
some of the islands tbey saw. Among the manifold connota" 
dons of the long succession of symbols in the Tibetan book, 
axe the four clcmicms (fric, water, canh, and air), the four 
colours, and other sets of four 'ordcis’ (each set making Jii/e 
in its totality and union). There are ‘Peaceful Deities’, and 
‘Wrathful Deities’ with frightful beastly heads, whose aspect 
and behaviour recall the tomue scena in 'Uf Chorra’. 

In the ‘ Voyages', we submit, have been preserved the tat' 
teied remnants of an ora] Celtic ‘book’ of the dead, which 
proclaimed that the mysteries of the wotld beyond death had 
been at least partially explored and the stations of the soul’s 
pilgrimage chatted. The Plain of Delight and the Land of the 
Women arc but stages on the way. In ^elduin’s Voyage there 
are thitty^hrec wonders to be seen, and the number ouy not 
be accidental. Thus, Like the other types of calcs we have des* 
cribed, the immra/n has hs own function. It is to teach the 'craft' 
of dying and to pilot the departing spirit on a sea of perils and 
of wonders. 


CHAPTER XVII 


Deaths 

The circumstances of the heto*s death have Ekxq foK'' 
told by druids or sects and in many cases he goes through life 
knowing prccucly what his end will be. So fully are the ind' 
dents which culminate in the Destruction of Da Oerga's 
Hostel and the death cd* Conaite ptcHgured by the wizards of 
the atiackccs that relatively few words are necessary in tell the 
Story of the actual battle. This is no more than a repetition or a 
nuteiializaiion of a story which has its odgiii and being in a 
world outside the limitations of here and now. One is ro' 
minded of the relationship berweert a sentence of death and an 
execution. The salience has prescribed the form of death and 
nothing remains but to carry it our. 

CuChutainn^s journey to his last battle' is a vemable 'death 
ride^ Before he sets foith, a number of omens warn him of 
impending doom. Weapons fall fiom thcii racks, and as he 
throws on bis mantle the brooch falls and pierces his foot. 
The Morrigan has broken his chariot during the night to 
hinder his departure:. The Grey of Machi resists beiitg har^ 
ncssed to the chariot; he turns hh left side to his mastcF and when 
reproached he weeps tears of blood. As the hero departs, 
Lebarcham the ieoiate saiirtst tKSeeches him not to go and 
thrice (ihy queens who love him give a scream of wailing and 
lamentation and smhe thdr hands, for they know that he will 
not come to them again. On his way he calls for a drink at the 
house of his foster^mothet as was his wont, and he bids her 
faicwdL According to some versions, the cupful of milk he is 
given to drink becomes a cupful of blood, and his path takes 
him past two beauiiful maidens in gri ef and tribulation waslv 
ing a bloody garment at a ford. It is his garment that they are 
washing * He also encounters thrtc crones, blind in the left 
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eye, who with poisons and spcUs hive cooked a dog od spits 
of rowan. The kno is thceby piaced in a qiiindacy; it it jeiir 
(‘a piohibited thing') for him to eat his namesake, the dog, 
and it is jetr for him to pass a cooklng^heanh without partaking 
of the fare. At first he refuses the inviiaiion extended by one 
of the crones, but when she reproaches him for disdaining their 
humble mca! he subniits. With her left Irand she gives him 
one of rhe shouider/blides of the hound, and he cats it out of 
his hand and places it under his left thigh. The hand and the 
thigh lose their strength. 

The violation of U such a sure omen of approaching 
death that it might aLmosi be iti^ed that a hero is safe from 
barm while his itmain inviolate. Then, as liis time 
apptoaches its end, he finds himself In sttuadons where he 
cannot avoid bicakieg them, just as Creek heroes unwiiungly 
work thett own undoing when their fated hour has come and 
their divine guardians have forsaken them. Nowhere is this 
process so dcaznadcally dcpicred as in "Tlie Destruction of Da 
Derga^s Hester*, where in the course of the events which lead 
up to his death Conatre violates one after anotb^ the ^tssa 
laid upon him, by the King of the Birds, before he was installed 
King of Ireland, These woe; 

1 Thou shalt not go right'handwise round Tara and Idtr 
handwuc round Brega. 

2 The crooked beasts of Ccraa must not be Iiunied by thee. 

} Thou shall not be away from Tata for nine nights in suo 
cession. 

4 Thou shalt not stay a night in a liouse from which hrC'' 
light can be seen afta suruet and into vdilch one can see 
from outside. 

$ Thtec Reds shall nor go before ihcc to the house of Red. 

0 No plunder shall be taken in thy tdgn. 

7 After sunset a company of one woman or one man shall not 
cjitct the house in which thou art, 

8 Thou shalt nor settle the quarrel of two of thy serfs. 
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The bcgiDning of Conaire*^ undoing ts che leniency he 
shows towards his fbsteT>'bratheTs, the Sons of Donn D6sa 
who, resenuog the peace oflth rdgn, have taken to marauding 
(jeit 6), Fitsi he spares these fostcr-'brotben while condemning 
their fellow^lTendeis to death. Then he revokes this judgement 
-^'the judgement I have given is no extension of li& to me*— 
and sends them aH to wreak ihelr taplne on the men of Alba, 
During their voyage they meet Ingcd the One Eycd^ son of the 
king of the Britons, and his men, and they join forces with 
him. To begin with, they slay Ingcil’s fkher and mother and 
his seven brothers, and then they sail (or Ireland where Ingc^ 
is entitled ro a reciprocal plunder. 

In the meantime Conaire has gone to Munster to settle a 
quarrel between the two Corpres, fosto.'broihers of liis (^or 8), 
and has stayed five nights with eacli of them j). On the 
tetum journey the king and his company see warbands and 
statk'tuked men and the land around Tara tn a cloud of &e. 
This is a sign that the king*s taw has collapsed. Conaire and 
his eniotirage go right-hand wise round Tara and Idt-handwisc 
round Brega (jtis 3), and the king hums the crooked beasts of 
Cema 2) without knowing what he is doing until the 
chase is over. Then they follow the coast southward and decide 
to spend the night at Da Derga's Hostel. Mac C^hr, the 
champion, goes ahead to kindle a lire for the king at the hostel, 
a building with seven doorways but only one door, which is 
moved around to close the doorway where the wind is blowing, 

Conaire sees three horsemen riding before him towards tltc 
hostel. They are all red, both body and hair and raiment, both 
horses and men, and they are going to tire house of a Red* 
(jev j). In vain does Conaire send his son to call them back. 
They reply only with forebodings of impending tragedy, *Lo, 
my son, great news. Weary are the steeds wc ride. We ride the 
steeds of Donn Desscorach from the »Je. Though wc are alive 
we ate dead. Great (will be) the truitmgs off of lives. Sating of 
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ravms. Feeding of crows. Strife of sUtughier. Whetting of 
swotd'^ge. Shields with ixoken bosses (!) in the hoim after 
sundown. Lo.' Then the company is overtaken by a nmn/ 
serous black man, who has only one eye, one hand, and one 
foot, and his huge ioarhsome wifi. He is Fcr Caillc (‘Man of 
the Wood') and he welcomes Conaire: ‘Loi^ has your coming 
here been known.' On his back he canies to the hostel a 
squeaL'ng black pig G>r Conaire to consume. (This too is a 
jrif, though it has not been mentioned before.) 

Conaire goes into the hosiclj all take their scats, both jar 
and non-'jeu, and Da Derga gives them a welcome. Then a 
lone woman in a grey cloak comes to the door aftet sunset 
asking to be lee in. Her shins are as long as a weaver's beam 
and as black as a stag beetle. Her pubic hair teaches to her 
knee and her lips ate in the side of her head. Leaiung against 
the door.'post she casts an evil eye on dte kii^ and Ills company 
and prophesies that neither hit skin nor his flesh will escape 
ftom that bouse save what the birds carry away in thetr claws, 
‘What do you want}’ says Conaire, ’Whatever you want," she 
replies, ’It is a jhj of mine,' says Conaire, ‘to receive the coov 
pany of one woman after sunset,* Cfif or not, she refuses to go 
away and reproaches die king for his bek of hospitality. 
‘Savage is the answer,‘ says Conaire, *t.ei her in, though it is a 
^ris of mine,* And great loathing and iU'‘fbreboding falls upon 
the gathering. 

In the mearuime, die marauders led by Ingci] and the sons 
of Donn D£sa have bnded, and as their boats struck land the 
Hostd shook so that the weapons fell from their racks. The 
irony of the situation is fully exploited in the narrative. Asked to 
explain the noise of the landing, Conaire says: ‘I do not know 
it is unless it be the earth that has been rent, or the 
Leviathan euettding the caitb that is striking with its tail to 
overturn the world, or the boat of the Sons of Donn Desa that 
has come to land. Alas that it is not they I Tlicy were our bc.^ 
loved fosteTi-biothcis. Dear was die w'airior band, Wc should 
not fear them tonight.' And in the landing party one of Donn 
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som siys of Conaiie: *Hi$ rule was good/ Peace, good/ 
svfll, and pmspenty mark his reign. 'May Cod not bring that 
HUD hne tonight, , . . 'Tis grievous that his life should be 
short/ 

Through the w'heels of the seventeen chariots that stand at 
each doorway of die hostel, the invaders can see the great fire 
kindled for the lung (jWr 4). Ingc^l goes forward 10 spy. and 
there follows a long colloquy in which he desetib^ the 
orderly artaitgemem oT the rooms of the hostel and the people 
in them. His [dsh accomplices identify each one from Itigcd's 
description, and, in an endeavour to deflect him from his 
detenninatioa to sack the hostel, they foretell the mighty deeds 
that each one will perform in die impending battle, as chough 
they were ichcarsing the coune of a pre/ordained rituaL 

During the attack the hosrel is thrice set on 6«, and ihricce 
the dames are extinguished. Conaite kills six hundred before 
reaching for his weapons and another six hundred afterwards. 
But the druids of the attackers InBict a magic thirst upon him 
and they take away the water of all the Hvets and lakes in 
Ireland. Conaire calls for a drink and Mac C^ht sets out 
in search of water, for the water that was in the hostel has been 
used in quenching the fires. He £uls to find any until he comes 
to Uatan Gaiaid on the plain around Cruachan, where the 
W'aid cannot hide itself him. On his letutn he finds 
two men striking ofT Conaiie's head. He kills them and 
then spills the water into ConaJte's gullet and neck. The 
severed head sayst 'A good man Mac C^hrt An cxceilctit 
man Mac Ctthtl' Then the champion follows the routed foe. 
Only nine of the defendns have fallen; only five of the attackers 
have escaped. 

When Conall Cemach comes back to Tailnn from the 
battle, hit f^cr tepraaches him for rctumitig alive leaving his 
loid dead among his enemies. Conall shows him his wounds. 
'That arm fought tonight, son,’ says the father, 'Thai is ttuc, 
old warrior/ says Conall. ‘Many a man got his drink of death 
horn tt tonighr in &ont of the hostel/ 
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CoiuiieV ffssa are a {brmukcion of bi& fate in a seriei of 
‘Thou shall noe/ All these things must be avoided, but they 
must all come to pass befoie he dies. The kiug need not have 
spared the sons of Donn D^sa, nor need he have settled the 
quancl of the two $et&, but after he has taken these first false 
steps events take their own course with gathering momcntuni. 
He is overcome by his and there is nothing he can do to 
arrest such piecutsots of doom as the Three Reds and Fer Caille 
with the squealing pig. When faced with the lone woman at 
the doot, he is caught htuvea his kingly obligation to be 
hospitable and one of his personal jrrw. And it is of the naiute 
of personal jerw that they have a proclivity to trap thdr victim 
bemcen thenudves and the more general prohibitions of 
etiquette and propriety. Alternatively, the victim is cheeJo* 
mated by two of his own^jta, as CuChulainn was when the 
^eis that he should not eat dog and the ^ds that he should ticn 
pass a cooking'^heaith without sharing the repast intersected. 
No longer can he choose between right on the one hand and 
wrong on the other. He is already in a world where tight and 
Wrong have merged. To enco m pass the death of the invincible 
hero, the enemies of CiiChulainn had already had recourse to 
tliat world where all things ate possible. The Sons of Calatui 
had been learning wizaidry for seventeen years and they bad 
been mudlaicdr the right foot and the left band of the sons 
bad been cut off and the daughieis bad been blinded in the 
left eyeIn short they had been given a Foraorian aspect. 

As CuChulainn, after his encounter with the three hags,* 
enters the field of battle single-handed, with the Ugbt of valour 
shining over him, his enemies make a fence of theit linked 
shields, and at each comer Etc son of Cairpre makes them place 
two of their bravest men feigning to fight each other, and a 
satirist with each of these pairs to ask CuChulainn for hU 
spear—for the Sons of Calarin have prophesied that a king will 
fall by that spear. CdChulainn attacks, wreaking great carnage 
upon his foes. Then he secs one of the pairs of contending 
watdots and, entreated by the satirist, he intervenes and dashes 
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out cbdr brains. *Thai spear (o me,' sa^s tbe satins *r swear 
what my people sweat,' says CdChulainn, need 

It more than I do ..‘I shall revile you if you do not give it,' 
says the satirist. ‘1 have never yet been reviled for my niggardli/ 
ness or my churlishness/ says CdChuIainn, and he Bings the 
spear at him handle foremost so that it passes through his head 
and kills nine men beyond him. Lugaid son of CiiRol gets 
the spear. ‘Who will fdl by this spear, O sons of Galatin?' he 
asks, and they answer: ‘A king will fall by that spear.' Lugaid 
nsts the spear and kills Loeg, CuCbulainn's chanotcer, 
CuChulainn recovers the spear. He sees the second pair of 
sham fighim, and the drama that led up to the death of Loeg, 
'king of chaiiotccis*, is icpeatcd. Lest Ulster be reviled, he 
again yields his spear and with it £rc strikes the Grey of 
l^cha, ‘king of steeds*. Then CdChulalnn secs the third pair 
contending, and this time he yields his spear because the 
saurisi threatens to revile his race. Lugaid flings the spear 
and it snikes CuChulainn so that his bowels conu forth on 
the cushion of his chariot. With his enemies' consent he gathen 
up his bowels to his breast and goes ro the loch and [here he 
drinks and washes himself The extended version of the stoty 
says that an o«cr—the Irish word means 'waterlog'—comes 
to drink the blood. CuChulainn casts a stone at it and kills it. 
How he knows that he must die, for it has been popbested 
that his last haoic deed, like his Erst, will be the Sdllitig of a 
dog,* He turns back, calling his enemies to meet him. With 
his breast girdle he fastens himself to a pillar'^one so that he 
may die standing up, and while his soul remains in his body 
and the hero's lighr over his head the wounded Grey ofMacha 
defends him, making three 'red routs' in which it kills flfiy 
mm with its teeth and thirty with its hoofs. Eventually the birds 
descend on CuChutainn's shoulder, and Lugaid ventures 
fbrw'ard to attangc his hair and to cur off his head. As the 
sword falls from the dead hero's hand it seven Lugaid's right 
hand. CuChuIainn’s tight hand is cut off in revenge and it is 
buried with his head in Tara. 
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la thb fantjsdc banle CiiChubiim is once more pland 
between the devil ind the dorp blue sea< He ba$ either to nuke 
ilie foolhardy gesture of presendng his cnctntes with his weapon, 
or he hu to suffer the ignominy of being reviled for beluviour 
unbecomitig of a warncr, and that in a society in which satire 
too can be a death^caliDg weapon. And so CijChiibinn is 
brought to his death by being placed in a series of ambiguous 
situations where heroism is of no avail. 


This meeting of opposites is symbolized in a diffoem way in 
the dead] of the Welsh Lieu LJaw Gyffes.* ft is said that Lieu 
could not be slain within a house nor outside, on horseback 
nor on foot, and, judging by the conditious under which he 
was eventually rendered vulnerable, he could also not be killed 
in water nor on land, clothed nor unclothed. As if to put a £ne 
point on it, he could be killed only with a spear which had 
taken a year to make and which had been worked on only 
when people were at Mass on Sunday, that is during sacred 
'intcmporal' moments when eternity impinge upon the world 
of dme. He was in fact smitten in circumstances whete all the 
Opposites we have mcniioncd met. The same motir Is to be 
found in Indian stories. Thus the demou Nanuici once got the 
better of fndra but released him on condkion that he agreed not 
to slay him by day or by night, with a staff or a bow, with the 
Bat of the liand or with fists, with anything wet or diy. Even/ 
tually, Indra slays him tn the twilight with the foam of die 
waters.* 

These ‘betwbos and bciweens^* are □ud.'pomrs or the mid^ 
way.'linc between opposites; they arc neither this nor that. Or 
they may be regaided as a union of opposites, both this and 
that. Conceived of in this latter way, bawixts^nd^bceweens 
shed a ray of light on the significance of the ‘multiple death', 
which is another charaacrislic motif of Irish death tales. King 
Oiarmait (son of Fergus) had caused the bouse of Flatui son 
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of Dima to be buioi and its owner, $oreljr wounded and scdb* 
ing to avoid the dames, bad got into a b^nhing vat and had 
Expired there. And St Ciaran had prophesied that Diaimait 
binuclf would suffer the same death, ‘lo be wounded, and 
drowned, and btunt'. Later on, Bee, the best seer oThu time, 
prophesied that the king would be k^ed by Aed Oub (*B]ack 
Aed’) in the house of Banban,* the hospitaller, where the 
ridge-pole would on his head. The seer also kirctold die 
paradoxical circumstances of the king^s end, and although Aed 
was immediately banished these were oonffrmed when Diar^ 
mait enquired of his druids what death he was to die. 
'Slaughter,* said the fiist druid, 'and 'tis a shirt grown from a 
sin gle flax-seed, with a mantle of one sheep's wool, that you 
wifi wear on the night of your death,' 'It is easy for me to evade 
that,' Dairmait said. ‘Drowning,* said the second druid, *and 
u is ale brewed from one grain of com that you shall despatch 
that night.' ‘Burning,* said the third druid, 'and bacon of 
swine that never were Arrowed—that shall be on your dish.* 
'That is unlikely,' said Dlarmaii. 

His death was eventually encompassed in circumstances 
wbid) reconciled all these contradictions. Banbdn invited the 
king to a night’s entenainment. Mugain, the king's wi&, re- 
fus^ to go with him and warned him that to go upon an in¬ 
vitation was destined to have evil consequenexs for him. 
Nevertbdess Diarnuit went with Banbin and when they bad 
settled down In the bouse, a graceful young wntnan In fine 
rauneni entered. 'Whence the woman*' asked Diarmalt. 'She 
is a daughter of mine,* replied Banbin, ‘and, to spke Mugain 
because she came not wiih me, the girl shall this night be your 
wife.’ ‘I am well pleased,’ said the king. A bed was made 
ready lor them. Then Banbin said; 'Well girl, have you 
brought nimcni for the king*' She banded a shirt and a mande 
to Diarmait and he put them on, "Tis a good shirt,* said all. 
‘ft befib you,' said Banbin, ‘the shin of one f 1 ax,«ed-"Sbe is 
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z fkndful gii! [[ u sbc that lowed a single seed of flax and 
made a strike of it which then became a ridgeful.* "Tit a 
good numte.’ cried all. Tt is good,’ said Banban, 'it is made 
of a single sheep’s wool.' Then food and drink was brought 
them. 'The bacon that was nevw {arrowed is good/ said 
Banbin, and he explained that the piglings were cot, with 
knives, from their mothers and aflerwards fattened. "Tis good 
alel* said all. ‘It is good/ said Banban, 'ale brewed of a single 
grain of com/ The grain had been found in the crop of a 
rittgdove; it had been sown and its yield sown again and &om 
the second harvest the ale had been made. 

Diarmaii looked up and observed that whereas the lower 
pan of the house was new, the uppet^'work was older. Banban 
explained that the ridgO'beam had been found floating towards 
himself and his companions while they were fishing. ’Truthfully 
uttered was the prophecy of Bee and the druids,'said Diarmnc, 
and he sprang to get out. ‘This is the way/ said Aed Dob as 
the doorway, plancmg in the king's breast a spear which broke 
his spine. Then Diarmait turned back into the house. Ulster^ 
men suiToundcd the dwelling and burned it upon those that 
were in it. Diarmait, seeking to avoid ibe flames, entered the ale 
vai, whereupon the rooCmee fell on his bead, and so he died.^® 

To the question; ‘What was the cause of Diarmait’s deaiKf’, 
there ate four difTcrcni answers, each of which is both true 
and uninie. He was speared: no, he was drowned; no, he was 
burnt: no, it was the roof^icc that foil on his head! In a world 
of *dthet/or' or 'nothing but’ he could not have died at alL 

I 

The Death of Diarmait brings into prominence the fatal feast, 
the hero's last supper before his death, which has aheady 
appeared in a less pronDunced manner in the slori^ of Ou^ 
Chulalnn and Conairc. The supemanirat duraciet of this 
meal is expressed in difltrent ways, fly caring his namesake 
CdChtilainn partakes of himself: the opposition of cater and 
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eaicn, of subject and object, is supcncdcd. The squealing pig 
which CoTuire is destined to consutoc is cairied by a one-eyed, 
oneoimed, oncdboied man, a belt^ Uhe the Sons of Calatin 
whose bodies ate free icom the duality which is inherent ia the 
human frame. And die ttansccndence of muldplidty is synv 
bolized in the denvation of Diarmait's death drink and death 
clothes from unicaty ongim, while his repast consisted of the 
flesh of p^s that had never been bom. We would suggest that 
Conaire in acting as a gcvbetween in the quartcl of the two 
sei6, and CuChutainn in hts repeated slaughter of pairs of 
contending warriors, w'ere placing themselves on that super' 
natural level which is above opposites. In Noise stories of 
journeys to the land of the dead, two armies engaged in unend' 
ing conflict are among the wooden encounteri^ on the way.** 
Tbetc is an analogous motif In the story of the last which 
precedes the sequence of events that lead to the death of Finn. 
The two cupbatets who carry Finn's magic drinking'hom 
engage in a quantl. Neither is the victor, for each kills the 
other in the presence of the Fiana, 'That deed wdgbed heavily 
on Finn's mind, so that Ibr a long time lie was silent, without 
drink or food, or delight of mind,... "I regret those two”, said 
Finn; “hut 1 am not so much troubled about their death as 
about that which gave rise to h”.' And he told the story of how 
he had received the cup from Cionituch of Sid ai Femuin. 
'Thereupon with great sadness Finn put the h<mi from him 
and thenceforth they ceased from that conversation.’** 

Another cunous feature of the hero’s death is its connection 
with an incident of a sexual nature. Conchobar is fatally 
wounded by Cet when the women of Connacht have pei' 
suaded him to turn aside 'that they migln see his shape',** and 
Niall of the Nine Hostages is slain in similai circumstances.** 
At the instigation of AJlill, the blind Lugaid unwittingly slew 
Fergus mac Roich with a speorcast when the warrior was 
swimming in a lake with Medb on his breast, her legs entwined 
around him.** Conall Cernach, prompted by a jealous Medh, 
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slew Aililt in his tern when the latter was behind a bazel^bush, 
consottii^ svith a womarii on the morning of May Day*’* 
On the eve of the battle at which he was doomed to die, Eogan 
son of A tint slept with his hosfs daughter at her faiher^S iw 
quest, as, in a like situation, did Ait the father of Cormac.” 
CuRofs abduction of Bliihnai led to hh being killed with bet 
connivance as be slept with his head in her lap,’* It is told that 
CumaU, chief of the Fiana, could be kdlcd only when he lay 
in the aims of his wife and then only with his own sword. His 
enemies brought the daughter of the king of Lochlann to be 
his wife, and they took the bridal couple chrough seven doors 
and seven rooms aud left them there, locking each of the seven 
doocs as they retried. A traitor, Area Dubh,* the kings 
fehcr, was hidden in the inritt room and be slew Cumall with 
the fatal sword.** Or. according to another version,** a 
bcaudful woman is placed on an islett Cumall swims to her 
and is killed by Area Oubh who hides in the grass. 

[n the tales we bave told in this chapter, the mysterious 
woman with whom the hero consorts helps to seal his fate, 
Diarmati lies with fianban't daughter who then regales him 
wiih the food and raiment of his death. It is from among a 
company of women that CuChulaiun sets out to his last 
battle. In the vetsion of the story which we have Allowed, the 
Mdiiigan (Badb), acting like a IHcnd, breaks the chariot to 
impede his going to the battle. According to the longer vn.' 
sion,** his closest companion during his last days is his mis^ 
tress. Niam,*'^ wife of Conall* the woman whose requests be 
finds ii most dilhciilt to refuse. With her he goes to a &ass in 
Glenn na mBodar to which Catbbad the tiuid has invited 
him and a company of noble ladies, while Etncr, bis wife, 
remains behind. The noise of figjidtig cannot be heard from 
this ^cn, and Niatn’s purpose is to dissuade CuChv ila i nn 
from joining battle, but 'CaJatio's daughter, Badb, presents 
bcrself to him in tkpnti of Niam and exhorts Kim to go, Niam 

* ■Blicli A«a'. 

•* 'Bnghnws*, 'Beamy'. 
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ind the Bidb sfcm to be peisooificauoiu of the nvtvfbld chu'' 
arts of the woman who befriends the hero at the time of hh 
death. She is both his fcieiid and the femmine personificaden 
ofhis doom. 

Trantgtcsshig his £esM Conajte admits the lone woman, 
Cailb, unto Da Detga's Hostel. The description of her moiv' 
sttous form includa an allimon to her sexual pans, as does the 
description of her double who accompanies the black nun with 
the squealing pig, and she answers Conaiic saying that she 
desires wluu he aJso desires. In the obscure toil of thirty'/two (0 
names which she chants on one foot and with one breath, when 
she is neither in the house nor outside it, ate Sanuin, Ugliness, 
Oblivion, Crime, ConBio, Fray, Crash, Noise (?) and 
Amaaement (?) as well as Nemain (or Macha), the name of 
the goddess of war, and 5adb, that of the ominous crow of the 
bafileBeld.** Thus Cailb, like the Indian Kill, is the peisoni*' 
ficarion of dead:, w-oe, and destruction, and she invites die 
reluaaiu hero to make her bis ultinute bride. 


4 

We wfl] now relate the story of die Death of Miiirchertach“ 
which embodies In still another way the motifs of the bride of 
the vicrim, the fatal feast, the contending warriors, a Fomorian^ 
like killer, and a body shared between hre and water in death. 

One day when Muirchenacb, King of Ireland, is seated alone 
on his hunring^mound, a beautiful girl in a green mantle 
appears beside him and he is so filled with love for her that he 
would give the whole of Ireland if he could liavc her for one 
night. She describes herself as *the paramour of Mulrchciuch' 
and dedans that, being skilled in places mote secret than this, 
she already knows him and the other men of Ireland, *I will 
give pu power over me, O damsel,* says he, and she offers her^ 
self to him on condition that he never uttos hs* name, that 
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the mother of his children shall not be in her sight, and that 
clcQcs shall never be in the same house as berselT. The king 
accepts these conditions and asks her what her name is, so that 
he may avoid uttering tL Beautifti] though she is, she utters a 
string of names similar to those of the loathsome CaUb ■ 
'Sigh, Sough, Storm, Rough Wind, Winter/night, Cry, Wail, 
Groan/ 

To please her, the queen and her children are turned out of 
the house of Clctech, and pracdttoneis of every ciafi and ati in 
Ireland together with their wives are brought into the drinking*- 
hail St Caimech is so incensed by the expulsion the queen 
that he emses the steading and digs a grave for the king, saying, 
‘He whose grave this is has Bnished, and truly it is an end of his 
realm and his princedom,' Tlic king sits on the throne with the 
girl on his tight, and feding that she is ‘a goddess of gr^t 
powCT* he asks ho' what kind of power she has. She replies 
that she believes in God } she is of the race of Adam and £ve, 
yet she can work great wonders- Aduiichcrtach asks her to 
perform mirades. She makes wine of the water of the Boyne 
and enchanted pigs of ferns, and this magic repast saps the 
strength of the king and his host. She conjures up lUtisions, 
among which are two battalions of equal strength staughicring 
each other, the one blue and the other headless. Muitchertach 
exhausts himself in battling against these shadows which are 
tcally nothing but stones, ferns and sods- Then, on the seventh 
night, the eve of W^ednesday after Samam, a storm arises. 
‘This is the sigh of a winter night,' says the king. TIk girl 
replies: “Tis I am the Rough Wind . .. Wintc night is my 
name , . . Sigh and Wind, Winter-night.* When he again 
speaks of the storm (jJh) that is raging she asks him: ‘Why do 
you utter my name. O man?’ and tells him that he is doomed. 
‘That is true. O damsel... for it was foretold dial my death 
and the doih of my grandfather would be alike.' Muirchcr*' 
tach had burned his gtandf^ci in his house. Visions of 
burning and drowning** now disturb his enchanted sleep. 
Sin sets the house on Ere and arrays around it phantom attackers 
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said to be Tiiathal Maclgatb^** son of Comuc the One-Eyed 
and his armies socking revenge. Muirchcnach gets into a cask 
of wine and is drown^ while fire falls on his head and burns 
the upper part of his body.. 

Like the feast ofSamain at Emaln Macha, the stoty of Muir>' 
chdtack's death extends over seven days, with Samain Eve 
picsumably in the middle, and it was indeed a ttene of 'mis/ 
chief and confasion*, CuRof, Ciimihann, CuChulainn, and 
Conahe are all said to have died ai Samain, while AUill 
and Hann died at Beltainc,** Thus, just as the incidents 
preceding the death of the hero symbolize in various ways the 
convergence of opposites, so the time of Ids death is a time 
when pairs of worlds which are normally in contradistinction 
—summer and witner, natural and supernatural, the living 
and the dead—fnsc together and Intcnniugle. 

The irish death/talcs ate called Oittr, ‘violent (or tragic) 
deaths'. For CdChutainn, and for champions generally, to die 
of disease or old age would be an anu/climax. It is essential to 
the etbois of a waizior caste that death in battle should be the 
most Various of all deaths, the death which ensures admision 
to paradise. Lucan says that the Celtic wanior had no feu of 
death, for 'death,,, is bur the centre of a long lilc.’ Most of the 
Itish kings mentioned in the official annals also died violently, 
many of them at the hands of ihdr sucoessms. In the stories we 
have told, however, it Is not merdy a case of the strong ousting 
the weak horn the throne. The festive occasion, the fateful 
bride and the dabotatc predetermined cricumstancei of the 
deaths of Conaire, Diamait, Muirchenach—and of Cu/ 
Chtilainn too—recall the ceremonial ‘killing of the king', when 
his powets failed or when he had ruled for a picseribed term, 
which was once the custom over a large pair of Alnca and 
of which there arc traces in other pacts of the world.*^ 

Nevertheless, if the interpretation put forward in the previous 
chapters is valid, the myths have a bearing on the meaning of 
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death (tsdf. They prectaiin chat deathi however peacefui it 
may appear to E>c, is a work of violeticet a cotrmg down. Tire 
myths do not mitigate the impact of death with soothing words; 
they present it in its grimmest bniialiiy. And yet, the dedami' 
don of such stories at Sanuin, perhaps, and at wakes for the 
dead, had its proper ftinction. They elevated death to the plane 
of the tragic and the heroic. From a human standpoint deaths 
may be dismissed as due in natutal causes: acddeius,. dis eases , 
and so on; some are expected, others are 
myihologically speaking no death is nattira], nothing is ever 
premature and there is no such thing as aeddenu Ocaths are 
preoidained; and the contingent causes ait but the agents 
ptoexisiem and piecogniaable destinies. It is noteworthy that 
(bHo'bcLief is in agreement with the myths. However ^sudden' 
the death, there will liave been omens. An applo^icc will have 
blossomed out of season, a hen will have crowed like a cock, 
or a dog will have howled ai night. Someone will have seen a 
corpse<andle or a phantoimfuncral or there will have been a 
premonitory dream or an incicplieablc uneasiness. These 
pottems accenmate the cciiness and mystery of death; they en^ 
hance its meaning. It is a reaUty of whose tminincncc the natural 
and supernatural worlds are aware and of which they take 
cognisance. Unlike such contemporary banalities as ‘WcU, he 
had a happy life’ or *Hc did not sufid much’ or 'He is better 
out of hh misery', myth and fblk.'belief do not snip death of its 
signiHcancc and so do not dcpttciatc the nobility of human 
bangs. 


CHAPTER XVIII 


Epilogue 

'Whatcva Is lictt, that a cIuk; what ii thae, the saoif is hse. 
He who teeth hat as difTcrentr tneeteth death alter death 

KAtnA Ut>A>«SHA]> 

*Aiid fot th» »tue it wtec tight for ihee to buy the poenu of the 
pom, and to keep the poets in Ireland, and tince aU tbe world is 
but a story, rt wete wdl for thee to buy the nun endmii^ mey, 
niber than the noty that is Ics eodming,* 

JUDGEMENT OF ST COLUM CtUJE 

In tiivcise ways myib and lituat loosen the grip of the temporal 
world upon the Kuman spirit. Under the spell of the stoty<' 
teller's att, the range of what is possible in this world is natis^ 
cended: die world of magic becomes a present reality and the 
world of cvety'day is deprived of its um'queness and univer*’ 
sality. The stotyicllct, tike the ju^ler and the tllusionist, by 
convincingly actualizing the impossible, renders the actual 
world less real. When the spell is over, the hearer Vomes back 
to earth', but the earth now is not quite so solid as it was bcfoit, 
the cadence of its uoic is less oppressive and it$ laws have only 
a tebrive validity. 

*]f pacts' vETics be but itoriei, 

So be food and niusni stones; 

So is all tbe world a story; 

So ii man of dun n uoty.’' 

As myth and ritual arc realized, the present world becomes a 
stage and ordinary life a play. 

Not only is myth not bounded by the laws of nature, it 
transcends the limitations of common seme. To the questions: 
‘Where is the Other Worldt', ‘Is it one or manyt', the answers 
furnished by myth arc connadiaory. It Is the ‘lower* half of 

Hi 
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Ireland, the Und under cbe earth or the rA/'irtounds. It u aho 
'the land under the wave', an island, or a whole sms of islands 
beyond the sea. Yet it can manifat ttielfiQCJtheT place. A mist 
falls upon m in an open plain, and lo, we a« ihcic witnessing 
iss wonders. We go to sleep in die enchanted land and by 
morning all has ^sappeared, or we have been mysteriously 
re^trans ported to our own homes. The hnuts of such a world 
cannot be ‘defined’ in terms of distance or direction. Situated 
far beyond the Iwaizon, it is the goal of the most pcoloui 
journey in the world; present unseen all round us, it can break 
in upon us ‘in the twinkling of an eye'. 

Stranger still, it can be two things at once. In the Adventure 
of Bran, even the opposition of land and water is cf^uxd in the 
Plain of Delight. Again, it is a land of truth, peace, and ever'' 
lasting lift— 

'Unknown i» wailiag and ueachey 
Iti [he &niiliu: caliivaied Uiidf 
There U nwhitig rough limh, 

Bi 41 sweet muiic strikjiig on the cu* 

Without grief, wkhoui sqitiiw* ^’idioui death, 

Without sickncsif without ckblHiy - - /* 

"ind yci, s^ine of the tulcSi tcil of battle, abduedonSf aiul 
slaughter in this delightful land* The same ambivalcnctr char.^ 
AcieEL^ its inhabicanR^ they m d[hcr ^good people' or they 
arc the most homble monsnosiries conedvaUe. Its women 
are dchei divinely beautiful ot they are fiendish liags. It is a 
world of superiatives. 

Defying ddinitton in space^ die Other World transcends 

mundane time* Chanctctisdcally, this is expressed in the 
stoiics in two nppesue ways> On the one hand» a very short 
[ime in the Other World corresponds with 2 very long time 
in this worii Many are the SEOiii^ in medieval texts and in 
modem folklore which tell of a man who returns after a 
seemingly brief sojourn in that enchanted world and finds that 
his comemporades are dead and that his own name is but a 
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memory. When he touches the grouttd oi embrace* a venerable 
grand-nephew or tastes rlie fboii of mortals, he moutdm into a 
link heap of dust as though he had been dead for ages.* On 
(he other hand, a long time in the Other World romctiines 
transpires to have been but an instant in this world, Nera, 
after ilirec days in the sti retums to find his companions at the 
same meal as they woe preparing when he left them. Similarly, 
Bccfob, who goes out early one Sunday morning, leaving her 
husband. King Diarmah, in bed, and spends a day and a 
ni^t on an odiCTwotld island sn a lake, finds on her return 
that it is still the same Sunday morning and that her husband 
Is just getting out of bed,^ Thus otheiworld *timc* is bulb 
longer end shorter tlian the dme of our world. The same para¬ 
dox appears in the Second lEpistle of St Peter t *onc day is with 
the Lmd as a thousand years, and a thousand years is as one 
day.* 

‘The wall of Paradise/ says Nicholas of Cusa, *is built of 
contraries, not is there any way to enter but for one who lias 
overcome the highest spirit of reason who guards the gare,'* 
It ti a funcrion of mythology to confound this guardian spirit 
of reason so that finite man may glimpse the infinity which lies 
beyond the confines of the cosmos, Coincddeflces of opptmies 
and of other irteconcilables give a shock to the undetstanding 
an d transport the spirit to the gateway of the Other World. 
In the Welsh story of Llyn y Fan,* a youth s«s a supernatural 
woman on the sutfoce of the lake. The gulf that separates him 
from her is bridged when he offers her a symbol oftbe union of 
opposites, bread which is both baked and unbaked, and when 
he performs the funher (eat of drawing a distincuon between 
idenitiies by tecogiiizing her beside a sister who is exactly like 
herself She abides with him until he has given her 'three cause¬ 
less blows’, and the circumstances in which these blows are 
given reveal hh failure to apprehend the utiiversaJiiy of the 
paradox by which he has won her. The first ark^ our of his 
misunderstanding of her reluctince to anend a christening 
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ceremony—a rile which separates a human being from his 
supernatural assoctaiioos. The secotui blow is ^ven wlien she 
weeps at a we<lduig» and the third when she laughs at a funeral. 
The revelation that seen through supcmatuul eyes joy and 
sorrow coincide both at weddings and at funetuU comes as a 
shock to lun% and instead ofkcditgihis truth loosen tlte bonds 
of his spirit he tries to suppress it and (o impose upon his god/ 
dess his own encoded view, 

Tlie thin line between opposites has essentially the same sign!/ 
ficance as the dangerous bridges that lead to the citadels of the 
OtherWorld, the narrow bttdge> the raaoT'^gp hiid^, or the 
sewsaw bridge which can only be negotiated by leaping on to 
its middle. It is the space between the blades that rise from the 
threshold and diosc that depend irom the lintel of the door to 
the giant’s castle, it is the iniddle course between Scylla and 
Ch^bdis,* Irish poets deemed that the brink of water was 
always a place where iicse —^“wisdom’, ‘poetry’, ‘knowledge 
^was revealed,* Such lines without breadth symbolize the 
supemaiural in the realm of space, and in modern folklote 
banished spirits can be confined in such spaceless places as 
‘between the froth and the water’ or ‘between the bark and the 
tret’.* Tempoially, the same phciiomentm is teptesented as the 
juncture between two years or between two seasons, or it is 
‘tfwlay’, that which never was and never will be, and yet trJ* 

Similuly, objects which can be regarded as ‘neithci this 
nor that' have a myscerious suponaimal viirue. The efficacy 
of dew (washed in at dawn, when it is neirber day nor night, 
on May morn when it is neither winta nor sumincr)^ no 
doubt derives from its bemg neither rain not sea water, river 
nor well water. It appears to come neither from above nor 
from bdma'. So too, the mistletoe is neither a shrub nor a tree. 
As a plant which docs not grow from the ground, it falls into 
the yt me intennedliate category as ‘a man not bom of woman 
or of‘pigs that never were farrowed'. It defies classification, and 
is therefore free from the linuiations that are inherent in a 
definiuon. Though all the plants of the earth bad sworn not 
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CQ hurt SaldcTi ihf mmletoc was excmpr &om this oath artd 
could sull be used to slay the god.^* In pcpubt custom a. person 
who stands bcueath a bough of this tree which is not a ttcc 
firecs himself from the testnctions of converuion: he can take 
liberties. Convetselyi he places himself outside the proiection 

normal conventions, and forfeits which he cannot refuse can 
be exacuti horn him. Wc have suggested that the reason why 
CuChulainn^ spear could be deotanded from htm every time 
be iutervened in the feigned quaitel of two warriors is that by 
intervening be placed himself in that free but vulnerable posi>* 
don between contraries, whee no boon can be refused. All 
things are possible in tliis sacred suit between being and non/ 
being. The indivi dual who dares to enter it in defiance of the 
spint of reason places himself within reach of salvation, but 
he also exposes himself to the dangers of annihilation in the 
river of death that lies under the sword/edge bridge. 

Much has been written during the past three decades about 
the mttal significance of mazes, both as a protection against 
supemaiural powen and as a path which the dead must follow 
on their way to the world of the spirits,^* Hoe we wiU simply 
note that mazes are in relation to directions what bciwlxts.- 
and^bcrwtcm are in relation to opposites. In passing rhrougb a 
maze one is nor going tn any particular direction, and by so 
doing one teaches a destination which cannot be located by 
reference to the points of the compass. According to Irish 
folk/bclicf, fairies and other supeniatural beings can cause a 
man to lose his bearings 0^ ^ upset bis sense of 

time)L be can also lose them by stepping on a 'stray sod’ beneath 
which a fcctus or an unbaptized infant has been buried.’* 
Conversely, in some of the ‘Voyages’ it is when the voyagos 
have lost tlielr course and shipped ihdr oars—when they are 
not going anywhere—that they arrive in the wondrous isles. 

Whereas the union of two opposites is symbolized by the 
One along which they impinge upon one another, the recotu- 
dliarion of three or more independent entities involves the 
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discovoy of the pcint at which they coincide. The &tmer coeies^ 
ponds to a teiriioriai boundary, the latter to 'The Meeting of the 
Three Waters’, the meeting of three townlands, or the centre of 
Ireland where all the provinces meet and fuse together, Uisnech 
is in all the four provinces, and in none of them. Analogically, 
the multiple deaths we have discussed are points where three 
or more independent deeds meet in one deed. An effect should 
have a sufficicfit came, but in these talcs the effect is produced 
by several sufficient causes, with the result that a common^ 
pbee explicable event is transmuted into an enigma which is 
an affront to the ptiticiple of causality. For an event to have 
three or more adequate causes is tanumouni to its having no 
cause at all. The spearing, drowning, and burning of Diarmait 
are not lactott in an imegrared process; they are mcompatibles 
between which there is no relation other than coincidence. 

The discovery of points where uiuebtcd things coincide is 
one of the great arts of seers and magicians. It is said of the 
scer Bcc mac that he could speak with nine persons ar once, 
and diat with one answer he could resolve the nine separate 
questions addressed to him. Three men once asked him three 
disconnected questions: (i) How long will there be dweners 
in the forti (2) What is the river’s depth? (3) What is the thicks 
ness of bacoivfat this year? liiit MiiTutdi, A short 

measure (j) to the bottom (2) tomorrow (i)/ said Bcc, 
answering the three questions in the reverse order.’* Here we 
have the compression of three unrelated answers into one 
sentence, just as two or more mirelated meanings are composed 
in a pun. 

The enigmatic quality of cettain situarions, things, char-' 
acters, deeds and events is bound up with coincidences which are 
esscmially the same as those found in puns—coincidences which 
cannot but baffle those who follow the dictates of common 
sense. Mo ng?" stands with one iooi on a sod Ixom Ireland and 
the other on a sod &oni Scotland. The wizards of the king of 
Leinster divine that he has one foot in Ireland and the other in 
Scotland, and the king concludes that so long as he is like that 
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heis harmicss.** When Diartnaid and Cdinne aicin the forest, 
Grainne sleeps on a. bed of tushes while Otanuald sits on a bag 
of SM sand, chewing his tJmmb of knowledge f inn teams 
chat Griinne is on the tushes and Diatnuid on the sands of the 
sea, and he pursues both in vain,” A multiple death is of the 
same ordet as a pun, and so is an incestuous binlt through which 
a man can be both the son and the gtandsoti of the same 
woman, or hh own mothet^s brother. They are abnormalities 
which demonstrate the ultimate jnadequacy of logical catc^ 
goties, just as the coinddcncc of condiciing ^ssa shows the 
limitations of moral precepts. 

Punning is an ancient art and recent studies have shown 
that it was not indulged in merely for fun. Among the Egyp 
dans punning was not only an 'inveterate habit* r iheobgical 
and cosmological concepts were ineattricably bound up with 
it,** The same 'insidious habit’ ‘mouids much Hindu ritual',** 
The recognition of puns in early Ccldc literature will no doubt 
inettase a$ die texjs ate studied in more detail. It may well be 
that the philological nnceitamiy which haunts the intcrpieta/ 
don of so many names in Celtic and other early literatures is 
partly due to that being puns the dues to which have long been 
forgotten. The IitsH C6it .^nrns/sK and the Dinditttcbct very 
often give two or three aliemadvc explanations of the names of 
persons and places, bur unlike the modem etymologist they 
do not single out one of these cxplanadom as the true one. 
One wonders whether these alternatives can be dismissed as 
mere fragments of unidaied lore gathered together and recorded 
for the sate of completeness, as in a modern folk-lore collection, 
or whether it was considered fitting that the meaning of sig^ 
nificant names should be complex and enigmaiic, 

Jua as several minings can meet in the same name, so can 
several names meet in the same person. We have mcmioned the 
fateful Gailb who expresses unity through her posture and 
multiplicity through her numerous names. Sfn also gives her^ 
self a number of names which she uttcis together, while her 
insistence that her name must not be spoken by Muitchcnach 
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iodkates a rcfusa] to be identififid with, or conutncd in, one 
word or idea. It will be recalled that the wmrd Amalrgen 
describes himself as wind, wave, roar, bull, vulture, dewi^hop, 
dower, boar, salmon, take, mountain, word of skit), point of 
weapon, god. Lug is a {naftsnun of consummate sJdll, but 
his art cannot be defined as that of an^ one categor)’ of crafts/ 
man. Master of every act, he is the concurrence and synchrony 
of wlut can only appear as many in the world of ordinary 
experience. 

To summarize: there is in the concepts of the boundary, the 
centre, intercalary time, 'to/day^ betwixB>and/bctwccns, in/ 
ecstuous births, Caesarian births, multiple deaths, multiple 
names, multiple skills, puns and, we may add, metaphors, 
an ambiguity, or a multiplication or conceniration of mea ning 
whiclr makes them fitting symbols of the unnunifai, which is 
itself the world of chacn and at the same time the ground of all 
being. They can all be formulated as paradoxical riddles and 
this may w'dl be the reason why riddles play such an important 
pan in all cradidonal cultures. The master poets of andent 
Ireland had their riddling contests, and accciding to Matbin the 
Swineherd, ‘chief prophet of heaven and earth*, such dispuLt/ 
ttons first arose from the know'lcdge/bearing nuts of the nine 
hazels of wisdom that grew over the mysterious well of Segais. 
In a contest between Marban and Dacl: Duiicd, the fiflim of 
Leinster, the riddles for the most pan involve such 'trishisms' 
as: 

What good did Man find on earth that God did not find? 

Answer: A worthy master. 

What beast lives in the sea and is drowned when it ts 
taken out of it? 

Answer: Gnfui Ahratin, 

Wliat animal lives in fire and is burnt when taken out of 
it; 

Answer: Te^tlus (Salaimndcr), 
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When Dad Duiled loses ebe coitten, he throws himself upon 
the protection ofMaiblm*" Widespread stories could be quoted 
in which people who cannot find the answer to a n'ddle die or 
ace caused away by dcmom» and others in which men save 
tbeit lives by posing riddles which their Judges cannot answer.*^ 
Several kinds of riddles Hgure in marriage stoiics and rituals, 
as means of bringing opposites together. In ^The Wooing of 
Adbe* there are many of the kind which requires finding a 
degree beyond the superlative:** 

What is sweeter than mead;—Intimate convtmtioo. 

What is blacker than the raven?—Death. 

What is whiter than snow?^Truth. 

W^ai is swilter than the wind?—^Tlioughi. 

What is sharper than the sword*—^Understanding. 

What is lighter than a spark*—^Tbc mind of a woman 
between two men. 

Each answer involves a metaphorical traosmutadon of the 
adjective in the question. There arc other riddles in which 
merely numerical questions arc answered in terms of the duality 
of things: 

How many horses came to TaiItiu?~Two horses, mare 
and stallion,** 

How many trees arc in Assa!?—Two trees, the green and 
the withered. 

It need liardly be added that vdth these, as with the other aid' 
fiecs we have nreiuioncd, the answer can be found only by 
juggling with the normally accepted categories of thought. 

If we fail to discern a deep profundity in such subdeties and 
tatisly ourselves chat punning » ‘the lowest form of wii\ we 
might well remember that out minds are so conditiotied that 
we do not see much in myths either. We have relegated both 
riddles and myths to the kindcigaiien, and it is disconcerting 
to find that for the KCis and of old they enshrined the 
drepcst wisdom. Vishnu, the supreme Hindu god, is known 
as the ‘Cosmic Juggler*,** while ibe very woid krabitiM 
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(neuut) signifies ihc 'cosmic enignu^ 'ExpzEssed in and by 
the littitgy, the enigma contains the sum of the coneladons by 
which the hidden archueenure of the universe is ttvcalcd.,,, 
Through the play of riddles, the great connections and the 
major ctjuivalences arc discovered; it is a subterfuge d^'gned 
to admit the indflable into human discourse/** 

And is not the mercuiial, shape^hiftiug, enigmatic magic 
which we have described the essence of all art! Hotvcvci exact a 
Itheness a sculptor may carve, he is def«ting his purpose if the 
work lacks p^eciion of form and rhythm, or if the (kict dial 
it is also stone is obscured, A poem. Likewise, is a synchroni*' 
ration and synthesis td" many diings, related and unrelated to 
one another. There are ideas, often superimposed upon one 
another in metaphors convcj’ing a concentration of meaning; 
there is rhythm which may bear no rebtion to the syntax; 
there is rhyme which tics logethn in near^puns words which 
do not otherwise belong together, and there is alliteration or 
assonance which establishes further connections where reason 
would find none. 

From a myihoJogicd standpoint, such corrcspoiidcoiccs arc 
neither accidents nor tnvemians. They ate discoveries, their 
validity grounded in the inexhaustible analogical riches of the 
universe. Tbdr magic has delighted and sustained the spirit 
of man throughout the ages, for it has the power to breach the 
conscrai ning boundaries of the hnitc so that the light of cter^ 
nity may iratisubstaniiacc that which is commonplace and fili 
It with mystery. And strange as these paradoxes may appear, 
they do not lack potms of contact with o ur own tra^'tkm, in 
whicli God is both One and Three, in which the Saviour is 
both God and Man, and in which the central rite is to partake 
of bread which ts not bread, and wine which is not wine. 
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t Sefit C Suilleabhiiii m Few Sfmpttia #n FtMsrt, ed, Stoh TTiompi^ 
son (fibomingtoo, i95})» 5< 

2 CGJ,I, 3 t*uf. 

j ‘The Gaelic Stoty^Ilc'. PBA. XXXI (194j). iSj ff. 

4 The inlonmdoD in tbii pangnph is derived from DeUegy, op. ciL, 
1C. L Maclean tdls of a uotyteQef who took 60m seven to 
nine hours to jumte tome of lu's tales CHelsideaa Todiuou', 
Guimrf, 1 (1957). ]o}. In Co. Kcny. Oelugy heaid of a beggar^uian 
who took levEn nighis to idl a nory, wliile a story cuticnt in Scodand 
was in rwentydbur pans, each occupying a night in (diing (Car^ 
miehael. loc. ol Cf. Tnattatiiait ^ tb Goflii Ssiittj tf tmfTtKii, 
XXV. 179). 

J Dflargjf, op, di., i 8 r, Madean. op. cir., 33, 

tS Ddaigy, op, di.. 194 ff. 

7 MadcaD, op. cit.. 51. 29- In hu yoiith Scin ConaiU twice heaid 
the dnt twenty^fivc pages of an old soiy read hom a txwk at a fite' 
side gathaing, FiEy yean later he wat heard to wU that portioii of the 
talc almost wurd for wotd ash ii found in the piinted booh (Delaigy, 
op. dt.. aoi), Neverthdest, the snaytcUcn do not seem to Kgatd 
verbal atxuracy as cssemaal. ‘The incideiia', tayt Douglas Hyde, 
'and not the language wnc the things to be cemctobcred.' {BifUt tht 
F^ (L, tSjKi), axiv,) On the memonaed learnmg of otha illiteiaic 
peopks, see Cooniatatwamy. BU, ij- 4 l. 

8 PKM, 65 t. 

9 VB, 1 ,46,491 Oriargy, op, ol, 19a. 

10 H. Webster. T«i«i (L» 1941}, 299 jop; EHA, 14 f 

11 AER^ 140 d*. (where she verse sequences mnsiaied are my timilar 
tn farm and mood to Welsh thtec/line stanzas dated to the nimh 
oenniry). M, Dillon, ‘The Atehahm of Irish Traditiofi'. PBA, 

12 Mindhtsche Vcislehien’, ed. S. ThuEDcyscn, /T, III (1891), 50, 

That metrical naers indicue what was to be learned during a twelve 
ytais* course of study. In the Metmn (1722) of die Maiquis of Clao^ 
ricaidc (quoted by O. Bogin in the Jwwt & htmtu Steklf^ 

V, I j7) ihc poct*t turning is Said to uie 'six or seven yean’. 
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t3 cpixcd bf DtIJdti, op» m., 259^ vihm he <tisco^ dkc 

rtkiidti of the Cddc teamed das» To the Indian, a mhjtn alio dfidi 
with in Dum&d, 5F(isH3)^ 

1:4 Chadwitk, PP, 5!, 

15 TBC*9H. 

The Tn'flif tf/ Iff/iini, ei and tr. K- Meyef (D^ ip<^)i 9- 

17 £d. and tr. Liliaii Duncan, £fiv, XI, X24. (Weqixdce Miss Dnnean^s 
uanikiicifi.] The injunedon that the tale shmild be told only so a 
few good people accords with the practicci found in some other 
parts of the world, of enmisting the ennody of cenain kinds of 
tales 10 a few inicim who tell them to small gatberingi nr ody to 
one «P 

ts Op- cm., 243 f. 

19 Ai M. Hocan. Tie Myth (L> 

20 Tie Riflwyew a/ I>VfocJlff, ed* and k* R. T. H* GdBrth (L. 1374). V, 
314, n., I, 17. 

11 Dillong op. ch.^ 249. 

22 £SAf, ja6. There are also peoples w^ho believe that she evocative 
power of ttDiirt can be darvgerous as Vi-ell as benehcul and those who 
have been presem at a snnrjtelling are enjoined to engage in 

shakings washing or bloothkning d&Lali, next morning, to Ebe 
ihenuelvB from the uncanny mfinenct (Petnzzoni. EHR, tts £). 

2| Zimmer, KCp, 215 f- 

24 Fnm I xiii. 

25 Op, at., 1S2- 

j 6 Jhid., 1S6. 

27 CB. V* vji. 

28 CB. XIp 304. 

29 B. Malinowski, Afyrfc w PtimMvt Psyeboh^y (L* 1926), 39, 

30 C- C- Jnng, Calkttid IPbrktt XU (L, 1951). |a £ 

IS A- K. Coomaiaiwiniyk Cbmtm Oritnta! PUks^by v/(NY, 
1956), 119 £ "What lias really been preserved in folk and faify aks 
ami in popular pcaw an ^ ibciu by no means a body of merely 
childish or remaining fables or of crude deemamt art, but a series 
of whar arc really fsoisrc docmites and symbols.,.. Ec h not at all 
shex^kmg that this nutenal. shuiidd have been namminicd by peasants 
fbf whom tl forms a part of ihetr lives, a ruxuishmcut nf thoi very 
comnmnaD, bm who carmis explain^ it k nm ar all shocking that 
the fedk material can be described as 2 body of'"supasqtjon**, since 
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ii it tolly 3 body of cumin ind belief dut "funds over" (n^wniar) 
fiom 3 dme wiicn os meanings were uadenmod/ 

33 T£C, 91T. 

CKAt^TEKfl BJtANCIfES OFTliE TKADITIQN 

1 Sunrcyi or lumataiici sie AvaiUble in Dillon, f?/t , and CJC; 

D'Arboii de Juhiinville, IMCi Tbumeysni, IHKi DF, HI (C. 
Murphy). For funher RTerenns He R. I. Best, Biilb^r^by if InA 
PhiMaif mi ^ Pmtei liith UttttbiTt (D, (f Inrb 

mi Mmfucript LMnt^m (D, [Sh(±)> 

2 Thae are Hn^hh tnnslaiistu of LG (Macalittcr), Comuc’t 
Glofsaty (CGl, O’DoDovaji), the Uniitnchu {MD, Gwy nil- Prow: 

RCp XV, 27ii 41 s* XVI, 135,26s>, pu in; 4^7, iv, 471, 

Stolcts), CA (Sioka). triih icl>oIacs iiu^ prehese wofki 

wm copipUcd in the dcvcmli ceimiq^; dl Cdtiu^ IV (t95S)p Z4^ 
(M, EHUnn)- 

I The ptindpal pootc ^nm 2tc tzainWed in M$ (C* Jofm T. 
Jonct), The cirt)' poetm, gC[iedi>g;k;i, fccu aft lorvcycci in Clad^ 
wick, Cl, Ip dfid Bor Williartii, Bifty Ffrbi P^try 

(D, is>m)- 

4 ‘The Fim Battle of Moyiura', cd. and n. J. Fuset, VIH, i. 

Except wlicre othav^iie notedp our account here and in the next 
paiageaph follows LG. Soioe Celtic echolin haift been loath m 
accept af auiheiuic teadtrin n the tcfeenccs to tii'o Battlei of Mag 
Ttiiecd* The aceoitni of each cT the haides m torn his been db> 
mused as a later fioion; c£ C. Mutphj^, 'Notes on Caih Mai^ 
Tiiired/ Vtlp 191, For aiigtimenfs fiom comparative 

mythology in support of the two Uitila sec Dmnltil, AfF, iSo AT. 

5 ^*vni, at, J, FtaSrr's Iranslatinn rt ljuottd. 

The souicts queued in ihu paiagraph arc VBt D, 2 j>i, 300^ E, 
MacNcill, Pboiti of Irish JJrrttiy (D, 191 sh f, LG. TV, 219, 

7 LG, TV, J0|, r jj. 

3 DJL, Baser. I, 32, 

9 AC, Xn, 82; CA, i$4 Cl AIM, TV, 9*; MSL, 402. 

10 T 7 C. xxxiu C.; AIM FV, 15,3d, 82, 7!. J. Vendryct ai^ned that 
JMT Ur 'tetdarct’ bat been nusincopraed u a pamnyituc; CC, VL 
248. 

fi Rhys, HLt 125 C, 7j, 4:9 C The evidence of llw imeripetons it 
surveyed lit Vendryes, RlC, 




Celtic Heritaie 

iz Whai ii suBcd m some vmiom is dm the bwde w*i fgughc cm 
singfe 1^ 4iid “witfi tingle inil tmgle eyti^ LG^ III, 13- 
M^caliticr (LG, 2^) t^cts to gn&-1egged, OEiKVcd 

demdiis wlw ape a source of tmw to the mhabitaiais of Ac neighs 
bouihcHvl Monibaij. and Z^n^TiaT- Hii amhority ii W, Hichem 
in Diitoi^erj, XVIl {1^16% 1S5. In the sicftd dium riiiyls aad 
atmiul harvest cctctnony of ihc Lovtdu of Ac Tcansvaal wdrd 
whirling locator ipirits of royal hnage come to earth in the guise» 
il is taiil, of half tnen wiA gnecyc, nne ornic and one leg. ^They ^ 
in fact* as it known to those inmated in the old men mis' 

qnexajdn^ai spirits. They appear in Aebudi near the village and join 
in the ringing of ksvjpf wngi, whkh are sung on these occajiom 
Arough specially oomtnicted secret whittles,' 0. D, and £. J# Krigc, 
in AlVt 67-) On Ac tise cf only one eye;* one arm and one leg in 
certain Irith rituals see ACL^ II, 157* and fti/nt, p, 17. 

13 LC, Hit 13^ 

14 Our summuy and quataiiofH hem here to p, jS follow CMT (tr. 
W, Stokes, except fbr a few' inrignificaLjii changes). 

i| SiLHt 103 f Cf LGi 1| 131?. Foe two himdied yem brihee the 
coming of Pardtolon, the Fomoire had tubiittcd by fowlmg and 
fishing, 

rd The nms qualification is said 10 ha^ bem pctpiircd for admhuem 
to the conn at Emain Machi {ZCP^ XVHi, istS), 10 Aithur^s hall 
and tt> the ton of the giajir Wmadb in Ae Welsh ‘Kulhwch and 
Olwen* {Mi, 97. Til) and 10 Uegard in Snorri's (P£* 71)* 
Cf, The Early EuxUih C*nilr, cd, R* L. Crtctae ( 0 ,1915), 9^ 

'Lett no man cum iiua this hall 
Gtomr, page, nor yet marshjll, 

But that sum spott be bryng wichiil. 

Foe now yt the cyme of G^simas,' 

17 See W, M, Hemussy, ^TIie Anomt Irish Coddm ofWar\ ilQ I* 

31, The Monfg^ appean remdumes as 1 bird—1 hooded ctow— 
Somctiinfa at a hag (ca/jcfi}, NitrD,the VodiegoddeK of dissolurion, 
is likewne asstmilaled to a black bird and to a ttrrilf woman. Refers 
imecs to Nrrrti iwt dimiised in G. Dum^rik DAw Idmf rt mytks 
ifiiijuet (?, 108 ff. 

18 Cf, LC^ 1V| r3at 

19 Cf. CMT(C),d, 

20 M, M, Banki^ ‘Na Tri Main , * m, 11 r. 
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a I MD. m, ars fi*, RC. XV*43p, 

a Tr. J. C. WAaaa in SGS, V. a, {MU, i). 

aj IVH&. ijo; *Oe Gabail in vSida'.td.ajoii tr. V. HuU, ZCP, XIX, 
57 - 

a4 'Alnain T/ge Da Medar', eiL and u, L. Duncm, trk, XI, 184. 

1 $ t^8,1, ip; CCC, a«. jj. 

a6 Cr. the Indian hclidl 'A penoa blind in one eye it 3 desnyer ttf 
the world; a poun Umein one leg tube bane of all men' (ICP, 284). 
la Egypt, 'A onc^^ed penoo is cegaided at of cidl omen, and 
ctpectally one who is blind of the left eye* (£. W. Lane, Mtaturs and 
Ctaam if the Maitm Eiyptions (L, iS(j6 edn.), ayi, C£ bjt*, 
Indejc, tinder 'Onc'cpeJ penoiuget*. 

A7 See A, fL Raddifie'Btowtt, *On Joking fieUa'ombipt*, Afrki, 
Xni (*940), 19J (tC alw Afifa, II, 244; XII, 433; XIV, jSfi; 
XiX, i3i); A. M. Hocan, 7 lf Pru^mi if Man ( 1 ^ t933}i 241 
NSFt 43 C; rtf Sudd Andmpikiy Nirih Amtfitm Tfiks, ed. 
F- Bggaa (Chicago, 1937), 75 ff.; Dumfiil, FI, ff 

iS CFt Wi, IS?!, fB/, 59. cr AfIFjHT, 303, iog. Mote also the pnv 
niinence of the Manes 01 Matroiue in dedleau'otu and ioiaget of 
the Roman period thioughoat the Cddc world (RIC, 273 ff,). Id 
B ruuny, the faitiia are Lodwti at 'Good Ladiet* and *Cood 
M«hen*—H.>F. Bui^ Eit Hatt Brtte^ (P, 1954), ajp. In Jersey, 
too. they ate called 'Datnei* (J. K, L'Atny, Joay FtUtktt (L, 
tpa?). 16). 

29 See Dutn62il, FI and JMQ, 

to A. K. Cootnatatwamy in Specv/imt, XIX, toO. D'Arbob dc 
Jubainvillf connpared (be oonlliot borwecn the Tuaiha and the 
Fomoiie with that between the Devas and the Asutai. iMC, 9. 

Jt 

31 A, K, Coomaiatwamy, 'Angd and Tiian*, _JA05, LV, 394 
374- On thckiiuliip of Attnat and Devas, c£. Diimezd, FI, 32, 
idi; iufta, pp. 78 f 

13 PJCM; M*, t-7i. 

14 PKAf, 99 (t, Loomit. WAT. 137 C 

33 WBM, J41, Mi, ttj. For Eiidt paralleli kc Mac Cana, BDL, 
loj S. 

36 Vendtyes, RlC, C On the rdaiion of Rhunnon to Epona: 
H. Hubert, 'Le myihe d'Epona', in Mtkngu lingidstifMi inerts J 
M. J, VtHdryti (R 1923), 187; Dumdnl, PC, 264; Ctufl^ild, 
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Cdd£ Htritagt 

Rim, loj Ct 6 ^ n-f J. ~£ponX'R!iiiniioii/Mach&*, Qf«m» 

VI, 2Sp 75,165* OaEpotui R. MAgnm, (Bordciui^ iPS%)w 
F. Benottk Lji myibt£ de V^ut^tmk (Bf u^cIUs, IJJ 50)* M.* L'ts^sis^tm 
/qf^cstn (AiK-^Pti>vTTi£T, 1554). C/. 5 BF, XUV, 465 C 
f^istapsiha Brahmana^t ihc caith ^ mate. 

57 UuM Lkvelytt ed- £ Willuim (Bartf^ot, xp^z); Mh Sp C 

{quoted), 

la Rhys, HIU 125, 

40 The Irish iffiaicici of the Secood Branch arc dudied; in Mm: Cjm, 

BDL. 

41 BT. 54, ji, C£ Wp J, Gfofl)dd, i»id Myth m ibt 

tfjwrt (C, 1958), Its fT.^Rhyt* 10, The Other Woild fs 1 land 
across the It appws dut fw the Ceki of Caii .1 it was m 
Bnxatn (Procopuis, vu 20, eiied in lAfC, 1 jO. 

Cf* Be X Vin, 150). 

42 Thf Fiia ^ ibt Cbildm a/I j'r, ed* and ir* R* J. O^Dofly (D, tZH)- 

Dt Mac Cana does poc aDruidcr this lak rcIcvaDi to hit theme; 
BDLr» iZ 2 R. 

43 On the coniheong ylcw^ coiicetrung their relatjonddp see Mat 
Cana, BDL, 122 ff. 

44 VBt 1 ,17; RC, XVt^ T4i, Td MD, JII, 424, the nanK is BroiL 

45 Aft> 7i; the tnmdadfHi invijlm two rtnmdatiprks, 

40 RC, XXXVI, 331 (C. MamrandEr). Few idbcnro to Math, Lieu 
etc. in Welsh pocim see MM» 55 1O5 ff, ifty 

47 DF, ni, Ixjtxii ff. 

43 Rhys, HL, |37 f,p Ciuffydd, AIM, 11* C {S« also IED^%,y.mddnM) 
Cf- Rfpwf (fcf /iSuJh £atinei^ XXXVl* 121 ff. on the olTmog 
fihtx ro 

49p MSL, 199 ff-i MD, [V* 27S* 

50 AS, 19, SG, Up 117; IHKt 431 ff, CniJ^dd, MM, 263 ft 
31 C£ K- Jackson, dM Htffi^Fy m ^dy Entam (Edinburgh, 

T953)* 3®^ M, Fdcster, Drr Fiuimaffn licmir und Hme 
(MiuKhen, 1941)1 814- (One would expect Dawn ai in the nime 
Cair Daan which ocems in NeimioA.) which occurs instead 
of DSn in one or rwo contexts^ cnay be a vamnt oT n 

W^ 3. Gndlydd's note in BSCS, VIl (193 j)i li Vifhctt Ik idits 
these tiimes to Danam and Demur^fn (Cf. Rhys, CF, 441, 
544-) 
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3^5 

52 BBCS^ V* 114: ^5, 

51 1511^ In madcm tcm th^ ChOdrcn fif Ddn havt aisdcuuotu 

wiih ihc Gmumcnt: r6, CF, 645, CPCp i,v- «ff. 

54 FotTHCf. op. citi, 141 ff.j Pokomy* JEfP'i 175. 

55 A. K. CooimrofWdiny in/AOS^ LV* J 91 n,, ciring RjJ VrJa, T, 
i j <5 (5)> U* 4T C<S). He noecs ihai Dinu i* also nained it fhe conhm 
of ibc Asvinsj Bj£ PWjj VUI, S {ifi)* 

5^ A Mmibx amlM^iiy ocettn in ihc cm of Beli. A niad dcsoifacs 
Anmhod as the daughter of Belt who is diuSp pedups. 10 be 
regarded as the consoit of Don. In the Mchriio^\ BdJ u the maternal 
pranHfuhcr of ihc Ctildicn of Ll^ and also die father of Cas^ 
wallawn who diipoucees them of ihctr ijornininn. The Gthet of 
LIudd and Llefelys again was Bdi^ hm in die "Statizaa of die Giaves^ 
Beli is dir son of BedJi thr Giant who tn modem folklore is an 
ogre classed with the Coraiiiajdwiio plagued the kingdom of Liiidd, 
for fefaenM tee MM, 175 flh 

57 jRC* XIl, Sz; 23. 

58 MV, aS» RC* Xn* 77 (Ediliu h a vaHani form). 

SO AID, m, zg. Here, it the cbsc of this sectfonp we would pose a 
question of "die fitness of names": Oan the dfnibrity^ and iiiicf/ 
tcUfionihip, of ihe names in the folbv^ing paragraph be dismissed 
as *mere' co.'inddcncx?— 

The Irish Tuaiha Df DiWiinH inr obliged to come to terms fitst 
with the Men of finally with the descendants of Eik (father of 
MB), and tn thdr gteaEne bunk ibdr chief adsTiiaiy u giam 
cliampion of the Sid. The father of Aiaiubodt who appeanai 
she progenitor of scsml Welsh d)tizsiies« ts perlups ihc consort of 
Di^p while there is tome evidence to suggest that the BclUftts whose 
story (according to Milton) linked with the Comish Si Michaers 
Mount was, like the Baler of fblk^aleSp a oiic<yed thieving giani. 
Btkfnis, whose name oocuts mort fitquenJy than any other Celtic 
gotLmnse in the Jnscitpuom the Eoman pedodp is dacribed aa 
the paimn of theDemirHiH proviiKt oTNoncym; the giant or dtigon 
of mo<kmRounutiun folklore is Baftaw. In Greet mythologyiEeAir 
k the faiher of Dmaas and graodfathn of the Danaids wlw kill 
their cDUsmdiuihands, grandsoni of Belui, and furtbciinDiic the 
Medusa b killed by the son of the Chimaera by Btllttophm 
(r *Tbe Sbyer of Bdlaos^)* Lastly, the Indian Ba/i, miglrty king of 
the AsuraSi and Sovettigii of Patala* an utiderwodd realm of lidics. 
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Celtic HfoVtfjf 

uvi plcaiune comparable witti the Sid axid Aimwfn^ 
CDnqucn [rtdti and ibc gods—Idilci who ii bom m be the ilayec c£ 
the son of DSta. No two of disc nims--Bcli, Bile, Bjli, Bolgp 
Bclust BdiXt BslUcu^ fidkius* Bdiaophon, Bdemis—hjvr bcsi 
oonvindngly rtl^ted to one anotber phDolg^'cdly. But to ditpfove 
ccymolo5;ic2Sttbiionihtp throughout would uotnecssaiLly be to dis^ 
poscofDurqusuDu. (Rderctics: BcUtntstMM, i S3 f: Btinrni: R[C» 
i6S £; ArJdtfn Vllh itiS; Belas (and D(W«/): C* Boimor^ *A 

Study of the Danajd Myxh^ Harvard m Ctamsal Fbttah^y^ 

XIH* 1191 Beikr^bem /AfC. 115^ Safi: w/w, p, 77.) 

60 SMMDt 6. Festivt contsu m boajung and raillay arc briefly dii- 
cussed (wiih referecri^E to pax^Hets hom odis lands) in J.. Huizinga 
HL-imd Didfns (fr,, L, t^3p)i 6J and Dum^, MDG» Ii2 

61 Bfhit n, 176, 

62 SMMD\ It, iu HM, S7 (Kuno Meys)* HRl^ I# 37 (Lcihy)|, and 
N» K. Chadwick^ An Early Jrish ^jdarfiZht ^ 9 ^ 7 )* Cf also 
Mutphyj SM, 37, 

63 DT, 36. 

64 FB- We quote flotn C, Hcndetion's tcimlaiiom 

65 RC, XIV, 3f6. 

66 l^C; tt. TBC(D). 

67 See Thumeysen. IHK^ 248 C 

68 As to the meanings c£nalndin let i>l£j(C)i s^ v. ^Stokes compm the 
Larin ituniinae ’markeuday" (< novtin); if the meming imemity be 
right, its original meaniog may have been ibe time occupied by a 
warlike astembJy or muHer/ On the conEneuaem of wamoOp su 
Hocin, NSFp ji, 

69 TBCi SStp L f 

70 Ed* by E Windiidip /T» 111, 250* K- Meycr^ a. in P^B, II* $8. 
The ttory has some poims of simibxity with accounts of ibaman 
contests. 

71 A1U*24. 

7a CifC, 67. 

73 TaC(D).t44- 

74 AfU^i8. 

73 C£ 8. S. Phflipotti, W^^d and Ptovidenoc in Asiglo>Sajcon 
Though!*, Etsjys and Stuiks tf Mmiitt af she English AjSamtwn^ 
Xm (i5>2S), B 

76 Bd« and ti. IC ii'icytfp 1 * tt4^ A rcccrif comparative study: 
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J. de Vnc$, *ljt cDinlnt du ptte a du Gb..,\ IX (19j?)* 

tl2. 

77 The meaning;! oT^ (except 'pketf of infmoe satus*) and kjhit 
are given ftom DlL, Fite, m, i iS. 

78 ZCP, XV CiWj)i afia. 

7S> Cf.DF.I.xxxrv(EMaeKeill). 

fio CG (D. A- Rinehy), lot. 

81 Tic Oj^nf DifdeTury, tv, 

82 SG.n. 118. 

83 Ibid.. 99 ( 1 .92). 5 . H. O'Gndp'i tmuLtiuin it given. 

84 fit (K. hfcyir), ix> 

85 FF, H, 320, 

8fi ‘The Battle of Cabhra'. OST, 1 ,135 IT; Cft ao. 

87 See c.g. K. R, Vt Wickman. ‘Die Einldtnng der Ehe . . Ado 
Araiaiiiat Aioauit, XI (Abo. 1937), A. D. Res, L^e in a Webb 
CtMlrycA (C, 1950), 8a C, Vangnac, CTGK, Ch, V. 

88 SG, n, I 6 j. 

89 Ibid., ado. 

90 D/I, Fate. IS, it 8 . 

91 PAM. XXXVl, C, «i n-i CFt. 14. 

92 Ed. by K. Meyer, RC, XXV. 344; tr. Murphy, OLRT. 9- 

93 H/JM, 27 «; £>f, in. bad IT. 

94 ni. Appendix G ( 1 . LI. Fo«s}, Ixxvi C, 444. 

95 Of, m. civ. 

96 Ibid., xli. 

97 Murphy. OIRT, ii, 

98 Ed. and tr. 5 G; AS (with ir. of pant omiticd O'Cndy^ 
trantlaiuKi). 

99 AS, 19. The transiation followt rendoingt in S. H. O'Ciady. SC, 
n, 109, K. Meyer, Stbcdfiu frm Andeta Irbb PMtry (L, 1911), 
59. and K. jadeton. A Celtic l^tctilaif (L. 1951 )• 74 > 

loo IT. II, Pi. ii, 127,158, LMU, 48, 66. 

lOt Theie woedt aie tticd by Getatd Murphy in his dneripEion of eer.' 
lain Fenian poenu, DF, m, cui. At to the ‘heroic* and 'eomandc' 
chataciet cf tbe Cydes, cf. Flowa, /Tr, loi. 

202 K. Jackson. Stujiif m Barfy Ctlit Nainfe Peettj (Cb, t915)r 
174 and Ch. IL 

loa VjB, ri (A. Nun). 22 C: PBA, XX (1934). aj* C (A. C. van 
HameL) 


Ctltk HeHu^ 

IQ4 KB, 5&Thac to ic AnJiur c^ttnown in two Welih 

pocDU which aDc piobably tailicr^ Cmu Amim^ cd^ Ifbt Willkins 
(C* l9J7)i BECS, Vh 1 16. 

105 PBA^ XX, 247. As tfl thctransUtiGn, ^leadet of ttddpt*. cT EfiCS, 
X VU^ 242 (Tliomas Jcn«), 

I 0 <S HB, 711 242 249 ff * MS. T17 ff- 

lCf7 On ihtf cult of Miponiu (Mal;»on); I. A* JEUchmoni"! oontiiburioES 
10 Drtfi cd. D. fl, Hatifaci (L, I9S^). Rhys; JFfJU 

2d, 

to$ The three leati i]iiotcd! LG, IV, J:22* 158s XC, XV* 27^ 

AIM, IV, Stf r.. CGi, tad- (Cr. aho CCC. iS.) (In CR, I 
(1904-5), 184* mcpdon is made of a ^Ttoit Fair* held ac Alyth, 
Perthshire^ about Chiistnus.} 

X09 DF, TH (G. Murphy), Ijcxvi. 

110 *The Piimiitcdt^arnukia^ S- H^O^Cndy* 

OSr, III, 16 . 

111 IFAL, iS^i iSO^ 

112 E, K, Charabm^ i 4 n 6 ur a/ Britm (Lp *917)^ 17 46, 107 flf* 

ujCiBRC. d7. 

113 Chambcrip op. dti, 221 f| 249^ Ijcximkp IF/tL, Ctu 

IT4 Effuiwyt Ranaiwyt cd. M. Rkhaidi {C, 1948), MS. t}7^ 

115 Cohen, Hhfmrt Je Jd rliwilrw nt Frm<t tui mcftn Ojff (P, (94d)t 
n ff- 

ti6 For discosmo and nderenccs see J. D. Bruce, Tir 

Artburm (Bilumorc, 1923), 11, 59; LaomiSj ATC^ 33r 

R- M. Jon«* *Y Rbanumati Cymneg . * * '* Um Cfmni, FV 

(195^^)1:108. 

ri7 Thcic aic studies of thii theme try T- OMalUe iii ZCP, XVII 
(1928), 129, A, FL Kiappc m JffimtA sf Anufficafi Pbihhj^y, 
UtUl (1941), 444, J. Wciswxilcr, wsd Hcrrn:hcjt (HaUr. 

1943), A. kL Ccotnaeaiwimy in 5 pfrfdufvt, XX (1945)1 19 ti 
T. F, O'Rahllly in ^riv, XIY (194^), 14, G, DitntKii in O^tfjn, 
VI (^954)1 3 f ^ R* Mae Cana in £C. VII (1955), 76. Fot the 
itoty of Nialh «e 5 C, 1 , izS, II, 170. RC* XXIV, 190 (cd. and 
tr* W. &okcs), £nii, IV, 91, and for the story of Lo^iid, CA, 323. 
{C£MD,rV,i 35 .) 

u% Kiappe, Joe. dt.. 446 ff.p cites parallels to ihow that the h^u 
symbolizci the kingship. 

119 IV. 105. In other texn her manile IS purple. 
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j<S9 

tio Dum^r be. dc. 

111 RjOfiK XLIV (i 95 a)» <(7. 

112 Otir louicc, to this puignph, k (!) Midb't tni<l3f, toe, ck. For 2 
tefetenee to Mcdb’i nine buibutdt, tee CT, 14S. Jii the £nilend)o$ 
(MD> lU, i<S 6 Q Machi (wboinonetUKtyovetpowm tive btochen), 
Medb of Comucbi lad Mcdb Lctlxla^ ve naowd Together 22 
three queeiu 'of iitty foice who hid oomety coosom*. 

123 J. C. De in Tie Cuititnl Htnbi£e Itulk (l937)» III* ijS, quoted fay 
A. K. Coomantwamy in ^j»eor&rm, XX, 393> Cli Krappe, loc. 
ciL, 450. 

114 SpmrIiMi, XX. 400. 

uj ZCP. XVII, 145. 

126 £nii, IV, toy, 

117 AC. XXVD, 266 H: (ed. lod a. W. Stoles). 

tiS On Suibne ind Myrddin, i« BBCS^ I (2913)* 22S (L WiUiioti), 
IX (1939). 8 (A, O. H. Juman), ££M* 53$ (K, Jacksoo), 
CinKy.SiLH,Ch.IV- 

119 Hociit. Kit^p The bbek beifa, the tutpiitu^ly mull reward 
the Digda atlu of the Fomorun Bics* recalls all the cattle oTlreland. 
Swpni. p. 3S. 

130 Ot Man, XLV (1943). II* (A. D. Ana). 

t|T JCrr|, ll6fr. 

13a Ibid.,at9v 

I)} Cm. XXIV, 10 C 

114 TLP,r,4off. 


PAHT TWO 

CHAfTEH III D ASK NESS A.HD LICIIT 

1 TPFFC. 196. 

2 PLGI, ) £;XXIV,27*'Theday kyoun,the m^tk oint 
(the dead}.' C£ Anatob b Btaz, la St U murk (P, 194$)* 

69. 

3 On the divaiiein of the year Jiuo two paitt in various para of the 
worid, see M* P, Miksoti. PriwwiSwf Time ArtArnkj^Cb, t 9 > 20 )* 55-7$* 

4 Ij^,ai.XVl. 

5 BBCS, IX, 40. Xltl* 204; BCCS, H, 16, QI, toy. 

6 BCCS. 11 . 17 , 

2 A 


37 ^ Celde Htrita^t 

7 J, Lo* in JIC, XXV, i}Oi J, Kh?! in PBA, 1909-10. 107 31 ; 
E. MatNcill in 6w. X (l91*-8), j8, 41, 

8 C£ C. Libii'Knjcin, ‘Le Calmj^riff OMque\ ZCP, XXIII 
(:S4j)t *57 ff-i Le Rou* in Ojam, IX (1957)1 1 J8* 

9 Dt Belif OiHin. vi, t!. On wdumiiig by ni^u «e M. P. Nilison, 
op. dL, 14 ff. Cf. J. Layaid, SUnt Mai i^MtJtkuU (L, 194*), 590 f< 

to 'n» tix ANM cnontbs indude which probibly bid ]0 ind 
28 days, lapcnivtly, in dlanate yews—an avo^ of w, (ZCP, 
XXm, iS 3 *) 

IT EJLE, i.v. Calendar. C£ RC, XXV, 124. 
la See E MacNdU, loe, cn,, ij C The phrasing bai sl» b«n coni' 
siTucd m ntean no more (ban *(hai (he tneon was that by which 
psoiuhs and yean we» ineaiuied'. (RXC, 175 n. 4.) 
t j Entytlopiidlii BTiioMuii, s.v. Calendw. 

14 ZCP. XIX, 55-C£ tj, 

15 Stiu, tv, 25. 

I* Tt, to, 

17 HIF, JI 7 * 
la IFFPCi ist. 

19 TEF, II, 266 BCCS, in, 108 E, t(S8: UF, 2.7-10, 8d, Cf. 

IPFFC, 151; IPFC, ta| Cl ^/n, p. 29a. CC the opetungd'ihe Gates 
of (he Apsu (underworld) dunng the New Vear seasoa in Biby^ 
Uia, (See Tie ed. S. R Hooke (L, 1955), 55 f.) 

20 HTTC, 151, C£ HIF* 545. 

It FBI, 282. 

xt BCCS. IH, itfo C; HJF, 345; JVFC, 133. 

23 EUade. MER, ji f 

jt4 On the divhiotu of the day see HIP, 3 17; on the foiufoy division of 
the yew, see, for example, G. Lchnucha, "The Aticicfii Celtic 
Yew*.JCS. I (1549-50). 144 ff. Joyce. SHi, H, 3 87. f- 
*5 HJF, 344 * 

26 BCCS, 11 ,19 ff. 

17 6 CC 5 . m, 244; NIF, jfij. 349. 

28 WFFC. t4S f, RC, XXV, 118 C There are vanaiunu in the dais 
of the twelve omen days. These days have been compared wteh the 
Zu'Slftai of Cotnany and with the soed 12 n%hn of India; L m h 
in RC, XXTV, 311, Dutniail, PC, 38 f. 

29 ZCP, XXni, 251, adl (C. Lainf'Kwjcan). 

10 lbid„ 251 £ 
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jz Prvmikp b[ tbt Amtiten P^knf^} Sedti^t XXVI jsf 

(J. McKmey). 

)) 5 BJ, 78if. 

CSJkPTEfL IV COiUKC !«TO E 3 {tSTSifC& 

T Comer sao cf Jspbnh had been naincd ;u ibe dUieetioi of the Caub, 
dtxtthe dme oTjosephuj (Uayd, HW, 1,191), 

Z LG, V. Id wrtunj Ml ncher than MlU, the fcmn tiwmalty found 
in the lescti, we follow the {lacaee of modem schokts. 

j AfD, IV, III 

4 IKHB, 048; K. Mullsvlifowtki, 'Cwunbutiaiu to a Study in 

Iridi FoUdote', Bidtditat, XVm, 148. (CC aim £C. VI. m). 

} fiAf/aiiv, xvm. 149. 

6 Charles O^Coiw quoted in HIf 7 , 57. Laiet wrhen (f.g. D. D. C. 
Mould, iiiri Pilfrine^ (D, nj) gwe (he conea height m 
about Ttw f«t. 

7 Z,G, V, iio-u. 

8 Tr. S. Prabbavananda and C, Isbcrwood (L, I947)t 114 ff 

p Matsfi Pitfsaa, CLXVTT, ij-ij, quoted by H. Zimmer, MS, 

nw. 

10 IG. V, H4-T7- We quote IL A, S. Macaliiier't tiamknon^ 

11 ErfiM, Ip7. 

u EG. V, 4C, d(, 74 . 

IJ MD, rv, laij LG, V, t(So, 4M. 

14 LG, V. 41S1 MaeNefll. C/. Ch, VIU. 

I j LG. V, 4ifi C 

Iti Fa Eefbencct to the Tiaditiaru ctnicemiDg Corm and Mug Muadat, 
see O'Rahilly, EfHM. Ch, X, On the lumes; ibi<L. iSa, MaeNeill, 
CL^i- Cr Mitg and Sttvait (denved bom smut 'davc'), the tunte 
of the tint Roman king to be cfaoKD on acoomit of his strviw, and 
lee fittther, DumdxE. SF, Ch, IL 

17 FF, n, 265. (P.S. Didoeei’i oamlition.) 

18 Hwan, KC, Ou. XX, XXl; 84 L. lid> 240 C, 477 e(c, 

t 9 LG, U, 18). 

20 ' Ai far as dun is fonn and name, »far, itidpH , mends this whok 
(utuvtne)' (^d%iddw Brlhwu), SBB, XLIV, zS; *fbr wbatevn ii 
not, that is ttsmuked (by eliua£ienstic$)‘. ibid., XLI, jao, 

II LC, IV, 11, a 7 i 3 »- 
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XI "The of the Muuv of Tan’, ed> and O'! R. L Besi, 

IV. 147 - 

21 CGf, I, 37, ii9, n, 71 (A. Cwmidmcl’* tiaiolaiion). 

24 Etude, MEk, 14. 

>3 LG, m, 69-71, i9 A. 5 , Macaliuci'i munbiiop), 

US SBE, XXV. 309; cC XIV, iDi. 

t7 See Cootnantwamy, RJ'L, 3 U 
2i Ibid, It, qtioctDg Rig Veia, X, 33- 

29 Dumtel, TS, Cb. Iti; mneted in 177 ,94. The birtlu c£ the Sots 
of Mil, like those of the Adnyas, are gtouped in pales; LG, 11 , f 23, 
RJR, 34. Theit number vades between ifarec and eight* ut difioem 
eoDiexts. 

JO MacdoneU, VM, 170; Duin&il, RJR, 14-7 (m Vrvaiwai and 
Yama), 

jt LG, IV, It, 21 . 

ja Ibid^H, 31. 

II ^.VDLj. 

14 Macaliscr tn LG, m, 113, 

JS PRId, XXXVI. C. 2M. 

16 MD, UI, 41a (ui a poem). 

17 LC. m. 17. IL * 73 . The king’i viUdnV in medkvil Wales, Wit 
requiicd ID houses for the ting., BAitotvet* they weft ttqiiu«d 
10 eectfvt the qncm ^nd her minute when the made hci ajinnal 
pttkgrcss, and also s'aijoos caun ofEctrs on ^Enikr ocojiom 

U 4^6.) 

|8 C£ b&tbsib^ 'coEcitr, crofitt\ (tom hib "hut*) and 'herc^ 

ditaiy icrT* liienlty "jndcni honW {CG^ 78^ J05), 

39 HC, Lt x^t (A. C- van Hanitl)j 154, LSC 449 * the 
turveM caiBiaiH MIF^ S44. 

40 iHr, 1112, 

4t CC (D. A. fiinchy), 69^ Tilt(v. f,6i}hm some ttx» 
[he unK u the tarnue in otbos, he is "an dT^hooc of ihc imn 
(ihkl., 101 f.). Cf* Modem Irish tmidsiU boy* a hetd^mf* an 
unjsoiritd young tnanV and Ei^liih toibcltft ^ be doivtd 
&ofn Larin twor* 

42 CL L Gewiitl, "Vanon logicten', XVII (19^8)* 71* 

IdfuiiffT, lamLman*, seems to be sumki in meming id oc 

idcndcd with n (CGi 77 L)^ 

43 
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44 MD,l. i;LC,V^il. 

45 JhiQ (ts>4<)' people of Honed were ihe anceston cT the 
two peoplo who succeeded ebniL Similaity^ In India the cliiU' 
mm (or thitd escuc} ate equated with the FatheO (SfiEt XLI. 

40 m {t 95^} (p- 19)^1 book whkh prtmdet tidaences 10 hu 
casUer pabllcaiioits and 10 the work of other tchobn in the same 
G^. 

47 Hocatt, CtU 41 £ Finthei details are now given in Sharma, 

4$ Discussed b]f L. Cenehel, loc, t*. 

49 PRIA, XXXVt* C, aSO. The third estate is rdored to as 'classes 
cd* wffitth* (ibid^, 276; cT. Vatto's dtaracKnaatiai) oTthcoi). 

yo MacNdlL £ILJ. g^LCf. PRIA, XXXVI. C. 275.27 *& 

ii VtdintiK-Sunit. SBE, XXXIV, 21S1 L. Hocuc, Cif. § f. 

ja LC, n, 176 ff. 

53 LG.ni, 139. 

54 LG. n. 177, S85,197. V, IS. 

J5 See. ibr ocample. H. Fiankfort. AER., 21,154, mL, Ko/ikrp ewi the 
Co* (Chicago. 1948), 151 

56 LG, 11,194. 

J7 LC,IV.«>7«IJ.ni.9. 

$8 LG, n, iSS t 

59 LG, I. ijs» <^71 GT, 37.44- 

60 Hocait iu CJS. G. i (1925). 487, Cif. 41. We have added the abort' 

ID Hocan's scheme. 

CEtAPT£S V A HIERARCHY Of PROVINCES 

1 LC, IV. 13, 27, 6t f., 73 L 

2 For detailed rdnoices, tee O'RahiUy, EIHAf, 154^2. 

I Ed. and tr. IL 1 . Best, Eihi, tV (l 9 to). 121* We quote (Finun’t 
words) ftom R. 1 . Btst's tnndation, 145. H? C 15]. i 5 S- 

4 A diSbent meaning is perhaps to be pn^etrcMi. When Conme 
Abi was bom, his auirnul gtantUbher, a wizard smith, made five 
protecting ene ‘against wounding, dniwniiig , , , and every ill' 
(ZCP, VIB. 310), 

5 In die jfedjtotdMr, Ctuachan tt rtietTed to as the hs»ying.3iound of 
Tuaiha Di Daoann {MD, HI, 412). 

6 VB, 11, 24 (A. Nuit); Dillon, HL, 34. We have no^ 
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p. 6%) that ibc UUut wxttuo^ itnlikc the Pont, %ht ta chanra, 
tn AndcEit [ndo ±nd Petto, membm of ihe ^atiior dais wm 
koown at 'diariot own*. (AESC^ IV* 718). It may be ooteworthf 
too ihai tn ihc Rti kWn most of the pdiuiis, 31 kast in the arfier 
phases, belong to the Piiojab, and there art Dtimetou^ icfetences to 
the Indus iiod the Safasvau; the scene of the epic MahihhirM is 
laid in che kingdocni oT the Canges and Jumna basim (GL. 11 ^ 
4SJt IHt 737)* whik the setor aTthc kter RlmaywA^ in whieb the 
main acdoti ii raned on ihe abdiioion dT a woman hy 1 deman, s& 
soinh Indk. C£ SAL ^71 mfonnaticn gleaned from the Dhu^ 
mainuas which epiphatiae the supremacy of the ii genoally 

tunited to northcri] India, that fiom Buddhiit and Jain sourots which 
emphasize the primacy of the Kidlriyai is generally [imiced u> norths 
ourem [odu. Ct m/rv, pp. l8|j 
7 £rai, 11, 17^ ff. 
t Dinn^iL Trp^ 117 91 

9 1| 3i9f Ui 40 t; RCf Xlii* (ed. and m Stokes). On the 

name BJimndi fr/jv, JV, 171 (K. Meyer). 

ID Quoted in Hdcut, CjL 4^- 

11 Si^rt, p, p. t XB. 

ta Ed. and tr. W, Stoke$, RC, XXV. ao. (Cf. 2 CP. VlII, i6u) 

13 AID* I Vi 190* 

14 RCi XX Vi 1 1. In LG, gUGrit^ is insiiiijted by PaitholonV people; 
according to the orlicn hw tracts, a savile client 

Toquind fn provide a night^s cucertaincnem for his lord during die 
*cosheiiDg season'—between bfew Yor and Sbtoveride—tn addirion 
to ordinary fbod^Tents and services (CG* Si), But the HW|tr 'hospi/ 
taller*, ‘rich UndownerV dispcnied unlimited hospitality to all 
persons (iblcL. 79)1 In Wates^ fbod^tcncr were due to the lurtg 
from both freemen and viUdns, and the gmgffaifrm cnf of royal 
ofEcers was alio imminbcnr upon Boemen and upon the king^s 
viUeini. though nor. appamuly. w the same degi«K Bui it is the 
irryT or mhihffr, 'EcenEiaii in aiidrority'^ who k celebrated fiir hii 
hospitality and 'householding*. 

15 C/.s*-PRMiXXlX.C.9^ 

16 jElHMt iSe, MugsonofMd is ihceponym ofa people who occupied 
land (including Corco Duibrtt) in Minuter (GT, 117). Cf., againi 
Mug CottU King cf the two Munsten (ibid., 9a. but in other coo/ 
texts King of the Ldnsttmiea—£fHM. 134). 
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17 By Dr P, Mic Cnu in £Ci VHt 91 ff. He lyggem iliii 

AH tild djudcMujite ^, ud dut it wai closdy usocuted wuh die 
provinoe of MunKcr in &uch a way that the two mines might be 
n^drd in cmain ctmieim as kRctdiAngcihlc/ (p. lei.) 

iS Ed. and tt. K. Meyer* Cm^ XIV^ 105. 

19 VM^ iS7^ 

2 Q Supii.p, 11 j.lriihcrrdaod Wclih ixnbfdgmfybodi^crafi^and'miisic*, 

zt P/UAXXXViiSo, 

ii rbsd., CiL, i.v. frAndn^ Cf-i pcihipi^ ^ ^Hell ot a ckfad 

female resident tbac" (DF, nip 397). 

The first (otdy) i% thought w be dmvvd ham Imb ri& ^baiid (of 
pom etc.)' (2 C£ Ca6»rJ tu li ii used (#) of poets in gmixil ami 
( 4 ) in contcmpmaiH tvfmnm to bw#grade enienainffl. Monks 
dumiRgp bcTort dawn, on rhe grave of an atbot* and angds singing 
cm the grave of a sauu* are refened to as dh^ Sec GFC* l ¥■.« GDC^ 

24 Ed,byK.McycrpZCP*XIla£»£ 

25 - 4 LJ, Ilh 25; c£ RC^ XXVTUp 318. 

26 Fip 34 p Or* {iitim = dwnr)* 

27 CT* 1B9. The people of UIitiT arc likemd to bulls (c£ jHip/?Sp p-114)* 
the people of Lemster to dimgi'tiill dogt^ and ibc people of Coru 
nacht—if die cdicoc^i suggesuon is aoceptcil—to fbxea. 

a8 t.v.j6if|fi R. Kantenp Tie 4 s/ the SsHli i^itteiiran 

Indwr (Lt tfu6), 19a 

29 ICn|, 124; OS* II* 2^4, in^ 84; C/S, Ip 77; Ntitmt, IE, laa. C£ *1 
ail (^Imk) for tmnmg, away cvil*^ (^r^dfSe Bfabmano^ SEE^ XUV. 
Z20). 

30 Represemed by 'diadoimslnp « 

31 MacNdlh EUJ, 9 T* C£ C. Dum.£zi]*3 accotniE of the rdadaiu of the 

Roman king to the Tunciiam'.^ in Tbt Sami Kingship (Lcidenp 1959)* 
410 ff. Mael Mma speab of the Sons of Add making aUianoa with 
the Children of Nemed, Fii Bolg, and Tnadia Danann—withom 

mentioning Paithnldn and Cesafr {IVHE^ 250)* On the other hani 
the (bunh asm was tcpcetemed among the Indkn king's ratnrnr 
{"high functiimartei of naw')—SAF, 49. 

iz iCrtXpChs-UlplVpV, 

n SG* I* 9 of,lli 9 fif- 

54 *Tbc Hindu Act of Truth in Celtic TradidonV AfP* XLTV, 140. 

a s Ibid. (Ed. by R. Thnrncy™. ZCPp XI* it Q 
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3© BBC. 

iS j4K]* I* PS ^ 

37 jfnw, ITT, T5S* 

40 'Adtfi« to a Princt\ Aflf, IX* 54 (tt. Tadhg O'Donoghtie)* 

41 TBC* 7; n, 183. Cf. Duin^zal, JAfQ, 115. 

43 A* K. CoonmMwainjr. Tht Duttu ef Sbi^ (Olcucia. 194^. 14- 
41 MD.m^rn. 

44 IVHBt tiO ff- Ofi i 1 k anribiEira of Conrndw cC V* 235, 

“noUc anckfii lore ... oiumphi - + . judgttnttuj". Cf ^ funher^ rKe 
two qiuxraim given in Barium Tomis ^ R^tbile (O^ 

1725)1 to; (1) Conmcht: Vloqucm, musioi]. the gjorjf of the cooi^ 
pwiy^ Uljtttt 'suonch in time of %hftijig*; Ldnatt! "ditnfiilt 
bnghi, gl^d. pIcAsanc^; Mnnso^ *10 dceck 2nd wurcb ckady tt^ 
oowned^T (3) In the tunc older, 'uJluiive. wonbleu*. 'cnvctoiUit 
g;ivcn to mvy 2 ImI 1ulml^ ^prmpcrotisly capable'. ^vainJjf bo^idnlV 
For other modecn vcrnoni of ihctc duiacicfimiont set Tit Gtf 

XIV, 475; Stioifiik Uhii, ei £iid 6 Muirge^ (lO!*)* 
7, SfiC. 246^ TEF, IL 2I0. 

Tht wocudon ofa paiiiciilar cobnr with cadi of the Cbor cardind 
poiius ii a very wtcktintaij pbenomcnDii. In anckni dmci tbc tbret 
Tunedons' {supr 4 t H^) of Indo^Euiopcafi nadJiiocu were tyttv 
boUzed by the colotm whhCj ltd, and blue (at gtetn)—Dum^. 
RJR, Cht- ni and IV* m* 3 tS f* where dight indicaMriJ of 
white at ihc dmid gdIoih and red at the wunoi colour ifi Irirh 
tiadition Me norictd* To these wt may add (1) Ldgoe Lctlmtyiki 
(Ecoadi^Itie/green*) as eIk! eponym of the Ldnaennen. 
sported (i clothy amongst the anributei of Leiriftici 

(nfprd, p. I2|)t Mad fElut/GrceUi'i^*) the name of an 

ancieni Ldmtrr people (BJHM. jo)s (2) the jei^bbck colour of the 
The colour of the Indian founh caste was bladu 

45 KfiU^tya's Ariktsistm, tmm. by Shjmasaitry (BangaJmt, 1915). 
61 £ On the symbclism cf the wccld quMien and the divmon cf 
»octety accordingly, ite ftEfdxr tViatft AwldjvfEfir. Scr. i^ VI, 34 ff.. 
6o» etc. (E. Dutkhdni ajid M. Manss), AiV^ 214 f, 80^ 89. In 
Zuni sodieiy, piifsts air anodaved with the West, wamon with the 
North, dancers with the East, and (urocn and doctors with ihe Soinh 
(HSt in). If die order of ibe last two wete revcrKd,d)c scheme would 
correspond closely with the Irish one:. 
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41S In Indk diflbenL arr3ngem£m& wcte supnkffid fbr yubits nta« See 
CySi CL I, Ipi E (rdmnco id ^mpaitu Btihiiiin^), 

47 C£ XVm (ts>s®)i (D- A. Einchy); c£ IF* 45 (a scvm 
tettkihi^cmury poem). 

4S ifrrM, lit 49; FFk [« 126 f* 

41> L 47* iO. 

50 AC XI, 41 £ 

51 PRL 4 , XXVH, CL ?30i In laucf tzsditmn Gleann^w^G^ in 
CorcD Dnibfie ii fuitoui ai the mm t£ "wild men* 

Cm 4 <d. An Seabac ( 0 , 19^9)* In ^ly literal 
Hire, M6r* Mil* and dining a pajod <£ menri] dezangrtnent* Cd^ 
Chulaimip are iisociited with Mimsoct (^ILFF^ 147; I* 

182). The story of Suibne Ceili h linked with MeJidg of Mtnutef. 

5a On tlw persons named see XJV, i Et EiHAf^ 2S8* SC* II* 
576- 

53 mVMT.KvUQ-C.McK^y). 

54 ZCP, XIX* 

55 PRJA (C% LV* 81 L Ct FBI ^C I* 191 (A. H. Krapp^)* 
ZiSO* 4^^-^ 

5d £//JAt 49U 

57 H* 25, Xni* 167* CT* SMMD, Z 6 i MD* 111* 255* 245+ 
(We do n« wish m imply dul 00 personage with a Sen name is 
etvr located omside Mumter^) f iman, wbo«c abode was sdd to be in 
Munster* is rcTened to as Tiniaq fiom the haaeJ woods" (SG* 11+ 
i5i)» Many a saord sire was "odginally" a hazel wood (FBI* iid; 
SGp IT* 576; iv/inf. p* iit). In two vetdons of a calc in which the 
provincB cf Ireland are figimtively (and ibuaively) duntcterized* 
it it the people cfMunsttf and those of Meiih and Tara, leipectivcly* 
who are dKcribod as ^a hedge of white hazel^ in bank (£r^* V, 
239; BDBM* us). C£ pp. I6t, |m, 

5I EJJfM* 12- 

59 XIV* 7 f. 0 *Raliilly heft rejeai (ProTesscc) M. 6 fliiain*l 

suggestion (ZCP* XIV (1923)1 317) iha[ » derived Com 

ekf.^dnrtr* 'those living in the oyta divinon^ or "those outsde the 
division".—^Ti may be added here that in the Brokrwa the 

Fathers are distinguished kam the three sacd£da] canes (SBF* XII* 

C 420) despde what ts noted Ch. tV* Hk 45. 

60 HM* 65 (cd. and tr. K. Mcjtr), 

61 GT* 1A91 ALW* I, 733; cL icUing the bees about a death. CX 


57 ® Celtic HfHtair 

H- M- The S^tteJ Bee (L, 1917)* 18^ ff- tfl i variant m- 

apn of‘The S«tliiig of tiw Manor of Taia* (£fW| fVi itH) honey ii 
littcd among the amtbuia of Munswr* In Vcdic mytholqgy the 
AfvmSf twin godt of the third and fourth fimerioos (RiJt* 57; SAI 
74 f)» wae of all the gods the mds cloudy cooneofid with hoiijcy. 
They g^vc honey 10 the bw and th^ iheniKlvea were compred 
with bees {VM, 49 1 )* 

fia VII» gt ff.p 78^ t 9 (P* Mae Cajra)p^ 

«3 Frtp ff. Audfy inCormic'iCJftf^iiabouianddpaesi orthc 
Muimig^ of Munner. Her condirion is wretched when she is dis^ 
covered in Man< and her idemiry is revealed by an unknown htick^ 
faced yputhp mou foul and hideous in appcaianctp who is able to 
complete the hal&qnaaaifa she rediesv Tlweaficrp noble raJmeni is 
pm upn her* and the ycuth appears as *3 young hcrOi kingly, 
radtatd , ,, Eurer than tbe men d£ the wolid^ He i$ said to be the 
spirit of poeay^ (CCl, rjj; AIM^ IV, viti)^ 

S« Dum^X 4^ 41 - 

65 yAOS|LX,65. 

66 HLc, 221 (quoting the Book of Riiei)p CC ii SEE, 

67 EIHM, 17^,177, ^ 79 ^ 

MD, m, nit AIM. I. 2?^ IC, Ht 265; ZCP| XIV* 155 c. 
TED, 42; AS, 170 fil, 239 iC. (tr. W. SEakes)^ 

69 Stifu, pp. 55 ff 4 c£ ATCt 2Ss iX 

70 MU, 20. 

71 FB, 103 (C. Hefidenofl'^s ir.)* 

72 ZCP, 111 * |8 (in a poem}* 

7i FB, tor* 

74 SCS, V, t$i MU, to an deveinlvc!«uitiiry poem which dcs> 
oibes him as a blaring lion, he appears as a conquciar who des# 
troytd the tooth of the world {ZCP, iU, jS). A Wdsh poem dc^ 
voted to him says that *he held (the) khn on (the) sou^n sci" 
(ST, 66% 

75 k^M. Jiff; m, js, SBE^ZIi, sh no, XUn, I9l* 

76 See IHK, 431 ff- CdHoi h said to have shaved CdCbnbJnTi^ lu^ 
with his sword and then smeared hxi bead wsh cow/dung (ZCP» 
IX. 19*). In Indis, wlwn a child wit hb mnsore. the follow/ 
tng words were spken as the tdt side of the head was being shaved: 
"iXe 13201 whh which Pusan has shaved (tbe beasd) of firihaipad. 
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df Agcif^ of Indict f<x tbc sake cT long lilr, with that 1 thave 
head* The hair was then ca« m bull's dung nr boded in a cow^ 
th«L (Tbt SBE, XXX. xij, 6 i.) 

77 ‘Gawani and the Gretn Knighi: lirdo and KuniuiV SpiCAiJum^ 
XIX (i^)t ifljp Oo the imMvalmct of the mn, the pfiea 
of aQ the iw* c£ Eikdc^ PCR^ X4J ff 

78 PRM, XXXVl (CX iSi- Pfofcsw Binchy XVIIl, 49 ) 
traxulaics ^Um as Vuprttne' or 'meid txansctndeni' and wet} that 
the Mfinrd h used, in the olden law uaas, for the hlghca grade ta 
every hictatchy. 

79 So among ihe Sons of Mfl, Doim vm the king utitil they took pos^ 
sesdoo of Ireland, 

CUAPTEK VI INVOt^tmONS 

1 LGf V4 167 If. In the Ftnian htctatuir the fating forces of Irtfand 
are coinpdied of twemy^vc "haalcs* (PRlAt XXXVlIi (C), 
174 il). On the twenty^^ve dioceses of Irtlandp lee Keadng, FF, 
nip 298- 

2 SBEk XXXIV^ 157 fil The cammentatiH:! dif&r in iheir 
pfftadon. 

I Thdr cUsKs arc diicuwd in Chadwick. CL, I, 607 and mote 
icccndy in C. Murphy^ ^Buds and Fjlidii\ ^^je, n, aoi ff With 
tegard to die du:dnnion berween tfitsj and dmidi, c£ Arnold, 
^Augurtt tt flaEiuncs% Ojcft, IX (1PJ7). % 39 ^ 

4 BBC5p XL J!8{D.M-Jones), 

5 For a study of the power and agnificance of psahe^pocuu;, see 
Dum^zilp SF* 

6 PXJ^.XXXVI(C)pa77.^7^ 

7 Murphy, lot, rii, 

1 LG. nip 23. V, 45,91. 

9 MDt IV. 300. In India, the Aivins. gods of the third ettatc. are 'ihe 
phyhoiacu of the godi^—SUinghe of the (gqeadng) companies^ 
GT. 8}. {Sfinfft h another vaiuiil of the name,) 

10 Sifr 4 t pp. 35 C Like Slitne (the first king of Fir Bolg), Nuadu. 
the Geu king of the Tuatha and the ancestor of all the Indi (EfffM. 
4<S7 n-)* ^™is to belong to the province of tlae anmors, the dwd 
estate. 

I r TSf Fik ffj tk ChIMrtn ijf ruiredApf^ ed, and tt R, J, O'Duffy (D, 
ipot). 4; dl Ciltka^ IL H- 
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PRIA, XXXVl (C)i zto. In Wdib nadlirion, ibc KKCcnivt 
tmies which Aninrhcxi sw-ein upon Ucii bar hini from having a 
name (Function I)* arms (Fudccloh fl) aiul a wtfc {Ftmcrfm HI), 
but each of thne desdnis k drcumvmied p. jo)i dL 

Vnip 2^1 Uk (G, Dum^). C£ CuChulamn's xhm ™Iki, p. $ 6 . 

11 J, G. Frazer, CB, 1 V* CL Aftmtaih (L* Qj. XXVI. 

14 LCp IVp uS* 197 - 

ij Dgmezilp AfF, 179 fll Cf* X* z?* 0 * <Ic Vries)* A* K- 

Coomirasw^my observes that there b *good reason to suppose^ that 
the great seasonal fcitivab of Iiuiia were primarily olGned to Vanum 
(yatfor, H (Walliiiigltoi], 1931)1 30). 

16 De Mb G&lUtif, VI, 17. 

17 Nmsmt(€ dt (Pi 1944)1 {MDCt 9)* Among the Indian 

king's 'jtwck* Vani^ b icprcscntcd by the iHiaf 'poet, 

herald, physidan, sacrosanct charioteer’ {A^HFnim, ITI, 125)* The 
word siita also denoces a low caste comprbii^ the ofiipting of 
rrtaTTLig^ bttwtm members afthc huii«aa» and khtny^t cast^ 
( 5 F, Ji). 

il G<i 7 ifam« CL tXt EHR^ t|S. 

19 AfDG, CLU- 

10 RCt XrV, 436* Conall Cemach and Ceti the protagordits in 
SMAfD p. j5)» m nlaied to one another in the same wiy^ 

31 D/L(C)^s.w,^f 

aa GtrmmtUj Ch. XX^ Sec* funher* W* O* Famwofth, Vfidf imi 
Ntpbew in rfnt Old Fmtib Cb^ni^m dr Gene U^iivirsity 

Si^s m Rjmwr Pbibb^ 4 fid Utefidtuttt 1913)s C^ H. Bell* The 
Ski^ri h tin Mtdk&Ai Crfwjn Epk {Uiiiirw^ ^ CMtifctnk 
PyhtkaHiim in Mifdrm Pii/efojy, X, 1920-5), 

23 On the role of the ctw^uiin and the utedne nephew in riltial and 
mjrth sec A. AL Hooxt, Mm, XXIH lo L, XXTV, loj £* XXVI, 
20J £* Tbt ldSw« Antiqbary^ LH* (1923)1F.. LIV (1915), t 6 L 
and A. R. Raddifle-^Biown* Strurturr and FaiKtm m PrwrMw 
S^ktj (Lp 1952)^ 1J ST.. 97 f£ 

24 Thf inim AntiqMry^ UVi 18; DIL(C), s,v, a; AIM, IV, ar; 
CCI* 121* 

ij Legendary lamilict ouiside ibc Mythologisil Cyde mdude ions 
symboliziDg che sodd fuiscucms, Thm the desdnies of ihe five sons 
of Eochu Miiigmedon axe rtvealcd in a dreamt Briaii and Fbebu 
will be ixvab and the kingship will alienuic between their 
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bcfoR the line prt?aili. AiliU will inivc for wmcoiy ^nd will 

gdfi m abode fiom hii btochto; while Fergus wilt only be^ i 
scxTiswfiil pcaum and hu kin will be AbiOK unknown. Hiall die 
ton of 1 seeondaiy v>ik treated as a sU.ve;i bccomei tiigh/ktdg (AG^ 
XXiVi 174}^ AgaJiif Artchorp, king of the had four sons: 
Brece^ whose two sons bec^e Oengns, 1 ckampioii wlio had 
the sircngdr of 0ly and wielded a temhk spesu^hc promi&cd that 
hitVhildrep ehould be the to go to bartk and to go actosi the 
border^ the bit to come oiu; t£ the enemy's land; Eochaid, who 
like ibe third group of the Nemediam settled aJbtoacb and lastly 
Farad who wm die iod of a bond maid and who, like Dann the 
son pf Md, though he was the ddest did not get my land. (Cm, 
XrV| 104 fr.; /tfroJ= 'thioDc^inmind^-^cf. wj/rd, pp, iSj £)—*fivc 
generadomfiora king to spade' (C4 r^5)^ 

16 So f 00 in India, the jMamu* gods of the rhiid estate, act as ihc body^ 
guard of Indra^ the efaicif god of the second funetiDn (C /5 (C)^ 
€71 SEE, XIU xvii, |S7 p m 198 fil). 

ay SiJfrc^ p. EIHM, 174 f 

28 Fii, 61^ Cf DF, i« S3Pti, aaervii, whett h-tafNeili wsm that in ihe 
fdlkloiie of Coiinaebt and Donegal ^Gnll is ihe chief popular hero 
of the Fiana, the paragon of valour/ Ic is said that Claniu BaougnCi 
FinnV own kindj:cii ftippontod the claims of the line of ^ber (who 
took the Souih of IpcLaiid)^ whereas Cianna Moma, thde rivabi 
suppaned the tine of Etemdn (who took the Hcinh)« OST^ 1, 
57—though, tn one poem (DF* lb 55+), Fnm is said 10 be of the 
race of £rcDx6ii. 

29 On Arthur as the king of ao uoderwtidd realm, the sourlimi h^xm^ 

spheitp tsf the AunpodeSp see Ch. V* CC Pwylb lord of a 

souihem tettuory and the Head of Aimwfn, and CiiRoi, King of 
Munster, the 'southern ptovince', and conqueror of the South of the 
world Ch. V, n. 74). frisb dim denotes *yon side (of the 

country), the wilder partly ... the other world, die w^oitd beyond the 
grave' (JED, 35)* 

30 Ij* i(S2h Cf dJ S^ikl SofHor, under 'Death Customs^ 

(A^ M. Hocaft)j al^ CailtniSk jTJS* 161 f, on invmiQn ditdiig 
fesdvab. 

31 C. C. Miller, Bid!: Bdmej (L, 204 f 

Ji An idemiEcatioa of "north* with lefi* and "souds* with 'dghi^ is to 
be found in several Lmguagei- in Irisbt not only u diit the catei bur 
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tht vmd for nm.m "b Gtnir" 2nd tht wofld fat "wiest^'WhilK^^ 
but dcttcamg the dircciioas from the sundpoini of i ptnon who Eices 
M the lung of Tara dens in Hodet we ihal! refa ro in die next 
chapter. One Iriih word (br 'north* and ^the North of Irdand" m 
pacuciihr (/wiir* ^ compound of 'left") denofet the seat of honour 
in the hall of a king or laid and rbe w^anof^s leai on the tefi side of the 
wat^acM—the dtanoDm &at on the right, A iaw-ciaa nukes it 
cleat chit In the bouse cf a tht man of the house always lar tn 

the noith cod, facing south. 111 , 19* (b Iceland cno, the Scat cf 

bemnut wai always on the nonhcrn ride of the hail, fadng souih. It 
is said rhoL the Koman king Numa ^erd wnth on the occadon of his 
inauguraUnn— RIR, 41. As for ancknt China* Vhat did he [the 
Strvtjeign] dtri Nothing bui leverendy conduct hinisrif with hii face 
diieaed to the Swjih/—r, from the Analects of CcKofucim,) 
According to Irish folk^bclieff a new hou» should always be budi 
to the north of the old house. With regard to the biiriJ of tht 
on the ocher lund^ the nonban side of a chinch or the td&hand ride 
cf a graveyard is set apart fht unbapmed duldrenp suiddet. Of 
inangctt (HlF* 2^). Fufthctmoie, one w'wd foe 'south* (tkjf) 
ctieaiu 'weU^auangcd^i ilmas 'iin the iotnh* is derived &om wUi 
'high*; "the uppa pan {vakar) of Ireland* and ^tbe top (ctam) of 
Iceland* ait tynonyens fcki "the Smth d[ Itthnd' (lED^ t2®r)p while 
(he usual word for ^nonb* means *evd*—^nd stmti jr seuiantb 

issoarnam occur in other languages. (See H- Pedmen'i comribu-' 
lion to f^iWuFfi pia^^iiFor Sthripea (Nijtnegen-^Utredit* i^$)p 421* 
KC, XLVU* 354 n^) Whereas m India she gods wae taid to he in 
the Notch (as b ihe bdief of the Roouns, according to Vairo) and 
the ancestors (and the demons) m the South {SEE, Xll* mjRS, 
XXXVt, 1for the andcni Scandinavians the North was the 
dttecELon of Hcl and for the Pcnutis k wqi the abode of demonic 
(In Perriot die rdauon of m ^buM is iiwene to the in ual rela-' 
rion of (Indian) diva The tutement refend to abtm* that 

in Ireland ihc nun of the borne always m in ihe north end <if the 
home* ocenn m an expLuuiion which t$ o&rod of the fact thar a 
Enc of a ihcKp was imposed for disf%ciring the sooth door-post of ihe 
house of a but only a fine of a lamb for dis%tiiing the north 

door-'pov. 'Why is ifce ftmih side ww itfWff Answer. B«use k k 
due is ID the view of the good man (of the house)... .* Such subdeties 
and tnvwtions have their coonterpatts in the complex symhalisro of 


Nitttf jsj 

*\c£l* ^nd 'right' Ett ladtnt Cbitu (ofi which sw Gtajicip ESC^ 
i^l'73)r 

Ic nuy be added due m Ireland, as id Diany ncbcriorti ofibc wadd, 
the suD^isc Of rightdumWitc uun is gicncnlly conddned pro- 
piiioui and ptoper, whcttis to rmn wdhmhms is considered mong 
And imlnckyi bui stiitable Ibr soicoy and enning^ Apan from the 
latter qiiali£catioii« all aaions should be pefToimed li^tdiaDdAirise 
'with the exeepdnn qf tymmg a plougfkteajn ai the end of dw 
fujTOw" (WJ 5 , 37j)i It Wi'ill be itcaUed that ploughintn and bboutra 
figure pfominemly m Panholon's companyr and ii ii the same class 
of people {in among Tuaiha Dc Danann, who are 

accounted anJtt (‘n£Kvg«k*), In Indian some the feanimt of the 
Idt^handed* Tantia aie the ^’orthip of feDialc dcEtia» the bdief that 
deities ocisi ID a benign and in a imible foem^ the ktdiidan oTvaiious 
fomu of 'immoral condua* among the ptacticts that conduce to 
salvaoodi and daboiate ritnai ajnoecixd with the burial gioimd. 
The Prajnaparamita texts (of die le& 4 iandcd Tantra) originated tn 
the South oTIndia^ 177* 191 ff On (anmn) of the LeA 
Hand m south India* see Hutton* Cj 4 Oi 59 IT-) 

IntiLLtion involves doing the exact opposite of what it usually 
coiHidertd proper ( 1 ^ dl i^frf* p* ajl). A- K- Coomara^ 
swamy cites ilic Acts of St Paer:. the Lord lauh m 1 mystery: 
Unless ye make the iMngs of the ri^ hand as those of the Idi^ and 
those cf the Idi as tliose of the rigl¥t« and tbw that ait above as 
those below, and those this arc behind as thase that are before, yt 
shall not have knuwjot^ of the kIhgdoiiL* CThe Inverted Tiet\ 
QJMS, XXL\, 141 q 

(On 'left' and soc also Henz. -Dcaflr anrf tbf Rs^bt Mmd 
(tr+p L-, PRIA* set- h* I 355 ff (S* Ferguson). With 

regard to the warrioc and hts charictetr on the left aj^ right sides, 
rtspeedvdy, of the chariot, li may be noted that m the Tin Cd# 
Chulainn's baitk^dle and Jolt are of cow^skins and (sx^bidc!;, 
w^hUe Ills charioteer wears a kirtle d* bucbskirH-TRC( 0 ), i 37 C 
Prc£ J. Wcriwdltt draws a disdnetbn between a 'bulbculiure^ of 
nonbern Itebnd and a 'dm^uUure^ of southern belind— -'Vortndci-' 
gctnuniiche Schiebtm der irriebe Hcldrinagt'. ZCP. XXIV* ti It* 
165 ff ) 
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CKAirr^ftVt] TH£CEKTIt£ 

T Tbs Bftfife ii/ Aijtiili* ed. J, 0 *Donovia (D* 1847), 176-^1 ice 
ESM, 505 ^ 

i DlLt a.v. Fill p. 1% 

3 'Dc Sil CbfHiairj M6ir*, cd. ind tr. L- Gwynn* £fni» VU J iSp 1 + 5 - 

According to dw (RC, XV, i86j, Aot ^ice \hm 

imali stoncf' sipgut &oin Flip lucnely "Moel to the cu4 Blocc to the 
lailih, and Bliiicne in dir omh/ fn ^Bailc in SciO^ (ZCP« III* 
458)1 thee fumies (with M^t Tut Mott) arc those oTCoon'^f dniiih- 
(Cf. also MD, I, 18.) 

4 J, Cctnda, ’Andcfit Indian Klngthip . * \ N«mei, Hi, 147, cC 
IV, 1+9 iL 

5 *Eed Diiin la nGM\ tf. M. DiUon, CK, S^t tf. 

6 "A New Vmion of ihc fliide ©f Mag Rath", ed. and if. G* Mar^ 
sttaixicr, fimr, V, a ji (^ptptcd), !t h noted in the leaa thal if Ac 
higlvkJng had been ctT die Sonihcm Ui NciU the arrangement 
would have been slightly diffcrcnL In ‘The Banquet cf D6n ru 
nC6d" thii difTercncc scenw to be gteatcr: "The cukoetl was that 
when a king of Ac Southem Ui N^OL was High King the king of 
Connacht Aould be at his right hanA wi when a king of the 
NcHihetn Ul NciB wai Hjg|i King, dw king cf Uliter on his right 
and the king of ComuchE pa hh Ic&" (CfC ^i-) One wondm 
wliediEf a higlpking of ihc Soudion Ui Nfill taced southwaidi 
and a high'king of the Nonhein Ui Noll faced nonhwaids. With 
the alternation of ibc kings cf Connacht and Utsicr at Ac higtv 
king's limd, c£ *Theie wm a oovnunt bmveen Logaid and 
Ailiil Autum and between Acer offspring after them that whcncvCT 
Auhinff off^ing hdd the Jungdripi Lugaid's □(fhpiing should 
bold Ac judgeship, but when Lugald's oiEpring held Ac kingdiip^ 
AukimV sons wete eo bold Ae judg^ipd Ltigaid and Ailiil made 
this anangetneni m Ac presence of Conn of die hundred banks 
Dvex one half of Irelands Thus Ae men of T -nmitT and Munstn 
hdd kingship and judgeship." (Fk. a9.) 

7 VM, dl A. M, Hocm* "The Four Quartm". CJS (C), 1 ,105 £ 
WF, 4^51 I 3S8 (T, F, O'RahiUy). 

8 Hocatu KC, 255* 

p Soothill^ f£U, 76. 80, and p 4 isim. Abop Wp £. Gdl, Tie 
SariDit Fkt ift C&tNd (L^ 1921s). The Five Ti also ruled the €vc 
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icajDEif lod WOT with the five pLsma. There wm four 

fCAi plus 1 pddi in the centre, whik the theory w2i tfut every f3ih 
year 3 sovereign should go "to the (buti or possibly five, sacred 
The four pea3cs were in the north* soutHt eist^ and wch, 
and *at soipc padod 4 SfiJi or cciml mminmn was added*, la 
Ireland, rhe klc^ of a nihe {at minor kingdom) was known as 
'king of poki' (ti idrr, CC, r5| 104). Cf. "Brega of the peaks' 
(ZCP, vm, 26sI {mK Th Botgef she 

peaks’ (LC. IV. 43). In India* the re^Ua of the king arc known 
as 'the five summits' Dip 123). In China, ihe Four Chief 

Barons weic known as the 'Four Peaks' {HUt t04)+ 

10 A. Ci L* Brown; Tie Offjot s/ tbt Gmt Lrjfnd (Cb* Massa^ 

chiHctrs, ishOi 15® 

11 As far as wc know, ihe firs writet u> draw anenzion to the eotmo^ 

logical hgnLfieancr of the prminces of TieLind was Rcn^ Gii^on 
in Le /W du Afmdr (fint published P» jrd edn, 19^0, p. 75). 

In Cibicst 1 (1940)* ii7* T, F, O'Rihilly noted thar a fivdcld 
concq)cian of the wald %t£red so the R/j hi an Egypdan 

hymn of the sixth dynast^^ 

12 

1} Soodiilh HUt Cf "hom the five dJrtciions of ihe nine 

Finns\ Dinnecfi* /EO, 22, 

14 HLi^ !ii^ 

15 Ibid.p 16. 

rd The Aribsi^tm of Kaudlyap quoted by Hocaitf KC^ 247^ and by 
£. M- Snuiiivant, Teif CkfJtiuI f* at 9- (On the date of this 

wnrkp see SAI, 141 iF); CJS (C)* I* lofi C la the Buddhist 
symbol of the Whed d" the Law; the eight ipokes tepfcseni 
ihe EighcTold Path tn the Centre {AnAr^pi^h XLI-XUV, 

84s r.> 

17 C£ L, H. Loomit* *rhe CeUic Tv^rlvc*. MP. XXV, 345 (T. 

10 'The Suit Concept orimerim, compaied wiih the Theories found 
in oendn Scai^ruvian and Chinese Tero'j Fin LXJ (1950)^ 
iS6--ao2. The KAimucki of Siberia picnire die wodd as being 
cjicular with a square pyramidijcal nmuntain in the centie. In the 
ocean in each of die fbui diieotioni is a separaic quarter of the world. 
Each quarter consists of i large island with 4 small idapd on cither 
side, making a total of twdvc lands around 4 central mountain 
(Harva, UVAV^ 6j E). The Kdimtcks also aswtiff a diffattu 
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catour wn!i each W whh this may be compwxl the 

twdvc wtodb of different colours dcicnbcd m a tmh^ceiimiy Idih 
poem and in ibc introduction lo the Seifchfif Mir m Rdtir, 

ed. W* Sloket (i8S|), a; ALl, I. Each of the four winds from 
the cardinal poinci u sepaca^ fimm the rbua by two subcedmate 
wtmh.) 

The paumi w aie disaimng alio GmU a elo^ patalkl in the 
airangcmeni of the Twelve Tribes d" Israel in four groupi of ih™ 
around the tabarucle* Each group of three confined of a dnmmani 
nibe situated at the taidiiial poim and two inbordioaEe Eiibes, la 
the centre was the ubeiaaclci looted afirr by the Levices who 'wm 
not reckoned among the Israelites' (Numb^ ti). The pancm wir 
reproduced in microcosm on the bunc which Aaron wore on hu 
brew when he emeted ibc Presence {Bcodus, ncviii). In the burse 
dim; were twelve predora stones^ anaoged in fotir tows of three 
and engnt^ved with the namci cf the Twdvc Tribes^ For a disetUi' 
sion cf the Twelve Triba of Ifcicl and other twdvrvtribe ochv 
ledctacics in the Hcai Easi. see M- NcMh^ Tk Hhti^ iff hml (Lp, 
^958)1 87 tfy Re ferences to twelve tribe eommunitics In ancient Italy 
and Greece arc quoted in the ^aoic atuhor*! Systm itr zii^ 
Stammi braeh {BiMjt 5 ht WissofSibifft Al^ iwd Nfim 
TertofffiTf* Vicnc Fol^ Hc& (Stungutt 47 f). 

1$ 

2?o CCCi 52* MaiheJwchj King of [rebndi and his compmy come 
to Wales in thinccn ships (PiCAf» a$). 
at TED, 5^ ! 3 - 

O/f 

as LG, V 47, 

24 AfU* EEMM. 405* 

25 MC. H, 40 (cT AfD* in* ttf). 

TLA ft, 83 ^ 

^7 RQXlIpSi; AiJ*L27C 

28 Danklli^ ioc. HL^ 19 ^ 2 , rec. 

29 C^fudiCMtnt^ i^Arbbscr, od. Mathicu and E. Haussoulier (P* 
1922% 7S- 

50 Ed. and ff. Seotei, &kp IV, 22 ff On India* she waitior goi 
u lord of the New Year, see PC^ 122 C; uu Mats and the Yor* 
Tfp* 238 E 

II Set F. R, LewiK *GwciiiiFffttrial a Tl^awlbw^I^d^ TffSC* 1941. 


1S7 

1S5 fll, sTsd E. MacWhitei *Eaity Itiih Bwd Cjoun't V 
Ci 5 fc 4 S)* 

U IV, 124- 

J 1 Tr, R Knoo, Tlf B(ir&: Paw ^ Titdb^ DaH 6 tl/irjiMp il (L, 
19 ^\ The poon bdofigsi to the period 1200-11540. 

34 25, m 

I j ZCP^ nt* 4^8 (d. K. Meyor). 

3<5 Stfptff, p. <S^ 

37 PR HI, 47 <s; cf. RC. XV, AID, f 1 ,4a- 

tS Tfi E, M^cNclEI, C/, |i j cf. GA, 158, A£D, IV^ 278* 

19 Cffl* XXIV* 44, If. A* W, Wadci'Evanii 

40 TJLP,J*4if. 

41 SG^ n, 76. 

4a jlLfP, 1,170, 538,754. 

43 Soc, Ihf exaniplf, R, U, Sayce* *Thc Ownight Hotiac mil iu 
Diitdbuqon*i FR LIU* f6t C In Scotlmd ihe bmitcbqlil fife had 
to be omogimhed brioie m occupuf could, be evicied (FR Lit* 

304)^ 

44 CixMTuaswamy* RKR 

45 LG, lll,4i TV* i40t V* 70; M. A. Caoocy/Bous md Shiptm 
Ptoccssioni^ FR XLIXf 131A1 

d SC, I* 7Ji - 2 GP, XX* 168* IT* IIJ* iffS. 

47 AIMm IV* J3» (According co mothci vfirioti, ibt fires were made 

by the dmidi ^through jncmtariofis'; TIG* xxxv)^ FF, O* 246. 

48 GR X, 147,155, 315. 

49 HIF* 334. 

50 Ik BrfZfl Ca/Ifu* vi* ti* 

5t ALi, 1 ,78 £ [o bi$ tooctn imdy, 'The Fiii of Tailuu and the Feast 
of Tua* (^iw, XVni (1958)* 1 14), ftofeisDE 0 + A. Binchy m(£% 
(hat *m pfoGhriitun* perhaps in prc<kis<fclic, days Uliuo^, dw 
“cenue" of Ircbud* sccin$ to have hcai a pUoe of leligioua 
rigCLificancc, pairiculafly aisodaied wsh a fincycult^ He also bdkm 
due ihc HOfy of Mide'i fire (fi^* p, 156) shows *thac m auia of 
sancuty miM have clung to the dhtrict even in the dap of the latest 
pseudckhifiodans^ (loc. ch.). Nevefthetess, prompted by the absetioe 
in the jnnjU of tt&tCDCtt TO an -sssembly at UifooR he docriba 
mriJil Uiiftig (^TI« assembly cf Uisnteb* Kfixrcd to in medieval 
texts) as 3fi invendonoftbe pscudo/hismrimi, Wheibet ^ 
was aenuUy hdd at Uisoeeh dining a pamiculii period in Irish 
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hiaoryi m ic nacnu tnctcidiHc lo til th^ il^ {qt^Cbcunin 
cult poitiilattd by Profow Binchy wi ihc prt*<^hri«Lm Assembly 
the existence of is remkftd nsdre ihan probable by Caetal^l 
obsetvadom concemiag die jnnual diuidic iwinbly held in the 
cencra] kingdom of Gaul Vim first fargottEii and then invemed 
again* and moieovci that these spufloui tiadiiiiziiu wm ifiscTted 
in Etodet U) ii:ich a way as to hajmonizt with evidence which 
can be adduced from other lands^ 

52 MD,IV,279. 

51 Tdpojp^bk Hibcraie^ PKM* Lll (C), 159. 

54 £riM, iVt l$l* 

55 On the symboliim ofthe centre* see W* PL Koschcr/Omphalfii't 

AKSG, XXIX^ No. 9 iud other refcences g|vm in 

PCR, ajB* j. Loth* !L-OisiphaIs3s chez Let Gelies'p Rfvi^ itr 

jiifinOTCr* XVII (1915}* 193IL* W- R, Letbaby, ^dnrlwfertoif 
Mysiidm mi M//i (L, tB92)i Ch^ IV, Eliidc* PCR, 174 ff., 
MER^ 13 ff.* J. G. Ftaier’^j edinoxi of Paui 4 nk/$ Dtscriptm 
Gfflfte (L, tS9B)i V* 115 flip L. [. E. Ringbonip Cmtfmpel mi 
Pmaikf (Siockholnx I 95 i)« 444 S* 

56 rlutaich^ Nwjuit ttp quoted in Hocatt, KC* 224. 

57 L 4 (iS)i qooied in iCC* aax. 

5® A- IC Coomataru.'amyp Effmentr ^ lamo^^by (L* t 9 !S)i 
So, moi- 

J9 fnpjv, p. t2j0- 

60 E- FaiaL Mm (Lp r947)i H ^ i Fligdct PCR, 176 f 

01 R-Culnoci, TheSjmhUmof Grwf(cf_/Lp E95S)p34,n.i« ttniay 
be noted that Dclbacth*s sons leave the ceinre (ntpra^ p- 157). 

6jt H^RVAV,t^€ 

63 PBr If 57 Or- Kk Meyer). 

O4 SGi IL 7^^ 

05 Ibid.p i6i ff* 

66 EIHMm fj. PP- 3 nfi 

67 Stt ESMf 508. 

6S AfP. IV, 297. 

69 TKlp 23 £ According tn Prefer Dilloi], the wxdcnm wt quote 
jie pbinly a later addmoOp but be adds thai 'there is nothing in ihe 
language 10 tndkste 2 dale brer than the tcuih oenECtry\ 

70 Catneyt SILHt 114* means ^l^eep^ *ipcmi the mg}tt^ TkhV 

71 LG,IV*t 7 P, 
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71 DkimRil, RIB^ Ch. ^ coinpmd\^ study of the Indkn aiid 
[he Ronun cciiti». 

73 J. Abboa; KP, 189- 

74 I 6 j, 

75 

7<S O'RiMlIy, £/HAf. XVUI. (D, A. Bindiy). 

77 LG, rv, 113 r, 148. 

78 BIHM, I 6 t, 

79 pp^ 7§t C£ aUo HLp 414^ 

80 LC, IV. 1.1(5. 

8 [ Cl« ig EL 40p 

Si p- 75 * 

83 The people of Bxe^ aie desedbed as *tbc fooci-ptoviden of Gii^ 

ChiiLmm' (CL tg)* 

S4 RC, XVIp 6 ii AfDp IVp i|£. Of die dine sons (^Simojj 

who be^ hcc of&pdrtg, k b said: "giganuc vioi iheir of 

hSL 

E> T.J.Wc 5 tropp.iniRSApXLlX, 9 . 

S6 5 C.n, 375 (L Hi)- 

$7 SBEt Xn, 340p XPp ifpp RIR^ 27* This the second m o^det 
of kindlings wis a '^umhed fire*. The fitc cf Vulcani which was 3 
ufegDztd agaiiiss botning, {us been adduced as a paraltd: 

As EtuJiS XXXVI (1958)1 iii ff (G. Dum^iil) — 

The locadon of the three centres. Ubnech» Tata and Tkchtga, 
m Keatii^*s scheme, is caenpaeable with dial presoibed br the 
Indian Sm (which we have idbied to) ina funeol rue: nmtlvwest 
for ihc cH^inal fire, south^^aii—'an ckvaled comef (of that pUec}' 
—for the orsenuied ftiCt and south^^wcti for ihe dcTctisive fire 
{Asv^iymj^Cr&Ya^Siiir^ SBE, XXIX, 2j8)- 

88 V. styra^ nocc 4^- In Vp 252, the three fbdvali of IrcfaTidi are 
those of Etnain, Taxap and Ccuacban, 

89 Cf SEE, XIL 2S9 fi XOVi 147* The bank between Tuadu 
Di Daoann and Fir Bolg was a midtuinjiief bank Vtll^ 
30)* 

90 CC Sjoesiedtp GHC, 24 £ 

91 For rekreoces w ihe penopages mcmiDiiDcI in this paragraph, icc 
the inde^ces to AO and m the peoie dhd^Afdhar^ RC* XVT; also FL 
nip49JpIV, 481,486,491* 

9 i FDt m, >75 Iff Lord Raglan. Dtatb ssi Ricikib (L. 1945), 89 £ 
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9i VSB, 90; t£ Ldchr Wildct Andut Cuftt, Cbetmi «»d Uftja tf 
JitUni 1890), C 

94 Cf. £. Enitnger, 'The Atweiituiii oTButiali with Popular Auenu 
bliei. Fain aod Raos in Andem Itdand*. £C, VI, 30- 

95 ^iw, rV, IS (lx. W. Sulu*). 

96 MD, m, f-15. £. Cwynn's tranakbon is quMcd, 

97 12. Cf. MD, TV, ISO. 

98 Cf. Mi Anddn TaUan E>avies's companson (in a lecnue) of 
Dylan Thomas’s 'Piologne* with the BtntUcitt. 

99 We have i &w vechat rhanges in Gwytto's naiuiauon of these 

veno. 

too A£D, TV, 151. 

lOI Sl^f4, p. S}. 

loa SC, U, 3S0, cf. ibid., 88. 

t 03 SiJi,II, 449 £ 

104 TKI, 25. 

105 MD , IV, 131. 

CltA 9 TE 8 Vill FIVE PEAKS 

t fWJ, ifii-SJ. 

a WBM, 99 ,Mh, 9 y 

3 Cm, IX. 182 £ 

4 Diicusied by T. F. O’Rahdly tn ESM, loi^ia (A dtviiioa of 
funedoRS between ilmektngSi two inihe Nonh and one in the South 
it sugg^sed by the story of the only ihne kii^ Cotum Cille knew 
wIk> would go to heaven; Cairbee, Kii^ of Odel, on account of the 
gtnilcoeB 1 b used uwuds the ctergy; AiltU, King of Coniwehf, 
beeaiiB by tnnung to ket the vktoeioirt enemy be saenfioed hhnself 
and hit death was a tedenspiioD to maiqr, and Faadach, King of 
Otsory in the South, because ai the approach of death he repented 
of his foinux covetousness and Designed ail his neaswes <0 his enemies 

—AC, xm, 55.) 

} PKM,48,AJi, 4O1. 

tf TH 5 C, Stssiga 1948, 833, ]8]. 

y Dtittipik Kmhkt, I, Ch. 11 ; ALW, 1, )40v 403. 

8 mP, 406 D. 

9 Oik Dtbereammirie, in Miuih'wat Wales, bmi die lame name. 

to Aocording to Kettmtis, HB, }i if. 

It Stuikt ^ Ben/y SriiA Hiitny (Cb, i934), )8» ay. The name ofhis 
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son, Gwenhdyi {Votiiiner)* origiiuil]^ sigruSed 'supreme king*; 
THSCt 1946-^* 51 (Sir ffot Wil!iapis)p 

II JD^ 17. 

II Likf Paithd6fi:mdNcidfd, F^IlaxidTcymcahjvfbmi described 
u di>ublas (Gniffydd, RJm, 99)^ 
t4 ASt^ Vtfli 71 fi* (T. Cwynn Joi3cs)s tVAT^ 51. 

15 HBp7I^ 

16 BT. S4.f^^r. ni.Wm ISO Aft. Iioff. 

17 BBC5, xn, 13. 

t8 Ed. 4 nd n. V* Hoili PAIL^, LVT, 942, 950; CK, 17. In Dy&d 
there WAS a distria tlie inhibium of which weie CKCmpfcd from 
paying chief renf because diey hid been the &st no ofTcr submissian 
to 1 (mcdkvil) conqueior from abroad. RctDcoibaiE^ the atm> 
bmioo of fJcbell lo Munster^ we aie tempted to tKHe that this disrtet 
of Whitchurch in Dy(cd remadciblc to that "in auncicnt tyme 
in thh pariihe the memea it dmpku wt of people yea the plaync 
plow-men were skillTull at CiwE play , , , In Welsh 
hutfr., * (Ceotge Owen, witting in 1601-4. Ed. by B* C. Chirlo, 
Joumsi ^ Ae lihaFy ^ tPtffcf, V* I80), 

19 It was not law&l fbt a jSiir^b (/vpra* p. T11) tn hawc swine (AUf IV, 
jtj), Wt have tefemd to the Pigs of Minatmin {npiv, p. 39); on 
the pigs oTBalor, see DF^ h lo, i|o- Cf furtheii 0 'Rahi%, EIHAf. 
i;i3 £ A sow guided Gwydion to the upland tree where Llcn^ flesh 
u rotting after be has been dain {PKM^ S9). 

ao In an Trish ttory s imila r 10 the episode in die the petson 

who coiTCSpoiids to Pwyll is *the Grot Foor (S^ McHugh, 
"The jUy ^iht MF^ XLIIp w). Tla: impublvir con^ 

duct of Pryded ('Care') bdua lih name. 

Ici Welih irad^dan^ the *WTld man of the Woodi'i the ptophet 
Myrddin* is aHodated with Dyfed; c£ Ch. V, il 51* 

M In the Sffdksitm (itC XVl, 276). Minannin k daetibed as 'a 
druid, a wight, and a chapman", 

21 As ‘due House of Doim" occurs as a synonym of *Mnmfef'^ 10 too 
in one poem seems m be used widi itfcicncc to Dyfed 

{GDG^l^y 

23 CF^ 1 51 £i FAfL^* LVI, 919- 

24 DesenpUfi Kemiri^t £ CIl. 2^ As a pun, Litb could mean ^Qieat 

2j AC.fP', 1 , 404. This actanganeni recalls the dmdbuuou of womos 



19 ^ Ccitit 

b<twttn (juf^nr, p, 114), In somctcm, Lidra 

vm givtn nn tpedal conson Uit south he Sed of excess 

ofwtjofim, 

i6 ! (L. iSoi). 341. 

:^7 TWSC> 1913^14, 2^9 fir. ijA C; fiBCS. V, 25- 

2B ALIV^ n* 742. 

19 See G* J, Wfllmnu, JtfiiJ I (C» I956), 3 5. A ptnvtfb mns: 

^Thc height of good brecdic^ in Gwynedd^ the flight of genoositf 
in GbrnorgAtu' 

jg ALWfU%i^n 

j t HWm^ joo n* Fof fbe Irish bw in this matter ice SEIL, 133 ff, 17®, 
(The cuutmum mhemance of x fkughtrt wai equjvaletu to the 
eEtace of 2 Hrijd.p 156.) 

J 2 ^The banthees aie diteedy ddcended 6™ dw dd gt>ddcsaa^ who 
vicic petfaaps the aticmoes and brdame the patrons of the g|mt 
&Duk^ opcriiiJ^y MI ihe f&vib ^ Irilimi * ^ J (HuUg FBh —our 

italics), 

II See ^20-^5, 245, XSU ^d notes in the Appendijf; LAi?r 

BFtth^b^ cd. A. C- van Hamel (D^ fi.d.), ff«? Oumizilp 

T 5 * Ch. 16- The detcem of ilic eponymous Cmithnc b traced fiotn 
Panh^ddn; he it described as a wrigjit (ZWfE, td fTp 124). 

fn Indbp socne forms of marriage were pecului 10 d%c two bw 
of she four main casics« and in dwu forms "’ mamlincal clcmcou had 
fifltne imponam" (Sbamia, SAl, 203)1 Macrilincal niceeuiau b 
bund in mtlfem Indkp in paniculai, and opedally on the Mabbax 
coast in the south'taa (Cxi* 

14 Tlie facr that one oftbc three NcinedgiQypt(arMl also one of the four 
wm of Anchorpj tvprdp 3Si)i tenled abroad may indicare that the 
diss k symboliKd was regaidcd as bdngp in some sense* set span 
from the ruling classes. In the mythologies of ocher peoples the peaces 
fill cckoidinaticin of the rwo upper funcuom with the third » civ 
Hired by the grant of wivts* and tempotaiy kingship, to the gods or 
people to whom the third funoiOQ bebogi (Dumezit JAfCL llX 
1<5), In Samkiit* "^chief efthc yeoitumiy\ ibo meaiu 'scitviiv 

bw* (C/Sp 1 , 73) and the Wdih imf, ’sniviivbw* "diem\ ii 
probably rebted lo the Greek *pcop 3 e^ A number of the 

kings of the Cniithuc aic said so have lul^ ixthnd (EIHM^ 345 f). 
It wiD be recaJted that Sots, the orodc non agiiculiuial praakc who 
became king of bebnd (ti fle/iwi, AC* XIlp <54), was the con»re of 


Brigit, (bughtcr of the Sprnirtliing of the role of Bn|pt hu 

dauheku been inbccJcied by |w lumcidtCr the cdo^ celcbtitihd the 
{cmdt siiDU of Irtkm). Ad ciily Hocy (Or Ai Ceknitr cf , 
(ed.) W* Stdhet (D* i^io)i xlvi) «!b of Ji miraculous yidd of 
milk g?vro by ihc uim'i coisri—^oeb a flood o ^'ould have filled all 
the vcsscli in Ldnstcr. It (bnned Loch Lemnacht ('The Lake of 
New Milk'^ the nnraculods ntilk cute pfovided by ihe Cnuthnc it 
Kid 10 be cammemdraud in the name Ari LewMffcf in the same 
pmvinecH tupr^^ p,. 11 the ifiimcKi of Brei't death)^ St Br^t h ‘the 
guardian of the hearth of every Gaelic house* u) and her per^^ 
psuai fire at Kildare in Ldtister (PRIA^ LII, ^5^) hasaffiniua with 
the fire of Vesra which, oti other counts, we have oimpated with the 
original fire of the clans of Hemtd- 

$5 The mam nferracet to iht$e vadous grades, in the Laws, ate ALiV^ 
h Ji, 74 f 3S5. jSAj ^4 ^8. CT T. Gwynn Jona, ^Bardism and 
Rotnance'. Tff^C, I9t 3-J4,3O7 C 

la Accordiiig to one of the law^boob (/1LR% L 3a) the captain of the 
hodsMicKop ww to place a harp in the hand of rhe AarJJ fru/a on 
each of the ihtte principal feasts. 

37 Penf^irddkii^ ed. C. J. WOILyns and £. Jones (C, 

ISH4X *7* ^7* "1"^ gladden the conipaiiy*^ 'to entcfiajnV= 
finm Ifyuznutd, *abo^\ 'dwelling*. 

JS Ibid.* 3 j. Odt ofihe chid/fcneud^ of the ikrm wjw 10 defame. 

39 IF, 

40 TLAf, tio* 0 . It is said (hat tbroughom Welsh hifArry the 

Sodth has been the region of mnovaiion and emetprisc and that what 
the South has oeaxed the North has elaborated and perfected (W» J. 
Gniffydd, OuifJf Edtesrit, I (Aberystwpht 

Thirty of the court poets of che twelfit and early thirteenth cciuuricSt 
authors of the mow absmne poems in the language, have been teou^ 
tivdy assigned to the various pfovinctii mow than lialf of them were 
from Gwynedd, eight Gom Powys, and only one iroiri the South 
Q. Uoj^Jone* in P 3 A, XXXIV, 194 £)^ On the odier hand, 
merrei which lara appear as acccnuul soQg'tnetics seem to have 
found readier acceptance in Soinh Walci (t£ W. J. Cmfiydd, 
UinyULstb Cyntnt tf byi i&c (Livetp^ lp22% fiy. G. J. 
WilUams, TLAf, Ch. IV. In whar k believed co be the first dsiedd^ 
fed upon record two ptiaes were oREred, one for pom and one for 
instrumcnuhits. Tlic former was woo by a poet fiom the North, the 
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btttT by a haipisi fram rhe South^B/iff y Tyiffy^ogf^nt, ed. lad tr. 
T. Jonct (Cl 19S5)* In mcdkvd Trrlarni, liw/SU tEwkcd bick 
t£> thiec cady pom of Coiracfe u ibeii g?tai oeempko* jowl uum 
Icamtd {amiii» citbcr meed their or^n to CoTmadit or Mcaih m 
were asKJCUicd with pacroos from tboie pairs (FJsiwtt, ITt^ Sj* 
94J iF, 93)^ WUh the mergence of the acoemual meue^t "which W 
longed essentially to the people' (OT^ahiUy* ID, t^s)* Mimiwi 
pom Cl me into fat gecatet prominence^ 

41 CPC, 4.V. 

4^ Welsh toriw means (r) *iajinly‘* (a) ^bouse^oop or war^and", and 
in the dialect of E))'&d (j) 'phaniooi funeial", i.c. an nndcworld 
company (CP, ^71Q* Sifliilarly eedr/if means (l) '&inily of kiddrtd" 
(in the dialect ofDyfcd)* (a) Vew ofiascalsV W (3) "fictidj orheir* 
Cod it said to hive ict in Gwyn ap Nudd the spirit dT the demons 
oTAim^/vfn (Mb, i £9)^ In Irish traditian, Cohetn son oTFiman wa$ 
Finn s icaclw (RC^ V, lOa* Ffl* 46)-, Wsli mirm* *a troop of fowr 
soldic^s^ ts globed by Jlan (and tmked with and an Iriihman. in 
the sixteenth century siiggctied a dedvadod &odi ikb ifmmt 'shower of 
heU* (5C, 11, lodi nj. 

43 ALIV^ h 39i- 

44 LGSG,i 7 i^ 

45 F, E- HalUday, Tbt I/jpitd of tk (L. 1955), ii. All the 
ccunpkt arc of Tnno (ibid., ^4), 

4d DIL, s,,v. &r7iorb^ Bodttuiit's lyiew h MpFtde was ttanitued under 
the liile Corxid y Byi (16) 5). 

47 Sec AUrrnfi* CC, I, SS, where refimtcc is made to the iwual posi/ 
doiii of the Homoic assembly: at the ocigina] bnding^pkoe, at the 
^cs of the communiry or at the gates of die chieftairi—'ai the 
hold of aiahoriiy". The idaoon of the rbeame 10 the cult of Dionysos 
and the dedication of the cticus 10 Cansiuaie not witbmit significance 
in the cortt^ cfouc dUcussion^ 

48 112; Art^ 15K. 

49 CC EUii^ iLH, loj ff- 

50 We may also compare the yst^tU which, in the medieval king's coim 

jfiWalo, W3t a bedroom and wtfhdzawmgmom.We liearr^Atihur 
sitting on a couch, or mourtdp of licsh rushes in the middle of such a 
itxmt and doepifig while one qfhu knighn tdls of die most wondrous 
thing be knew—ihc aoty of hii quest and dbcomfiiutc in a bnd of 
nurvtU. (Adi, 15^. In later times, the wmd denotes the 
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boteanviliawo.) la the eotoges of some pm of Inland the 'west' 
room, a diamiMr to which die dd folk retire (o end dieir cU|rv ka$ 
cLmc assodadons with the &uic$, the past, and the dead (C. bL 
Aiemberg, Tie tfirb Coantrjiim (L, Ch, I). 

$1 The first guesdng henue wai buQt by Panholdn't people, to Wales, 
the vflteint wen requited to build a hail and ocher houses ^ the 
king. (Tara was built on the knd oTone the Ddd; RC. XXV, 
H’) 

52 P£,72li; 

53 Ci! C, Duin£dl, lidei (P, 194S), .ijB IT Compmson ought also be 

made with Urdenh, the honoured levils in Like Panheddn 

hr if guilty of dayisiga kimnun, if t)« of mason. (See references given 
in F. Kb^'s ediiinn (blY, 1922), 148 f.) 

J 4 flBC 5 .XIV,urE 

CRAFTERIX HRKBEES 

I Ed and tt. V, HaH PMLA, LVJ. 937 f.: Dfllon. CK. 17. 

2. $C, tl, 211 C Wliite sitting on the stone, Finn has a vision of 
Heaven and Earth, 

3 LSC, 1^9, AH’ 

4 Couta df Ba«f Bttupie., ed, f. M. Luzel (P, 18S7), HI, 

J 7 ofE 

j EUadc; AiEK, 13, 

d 'Lagcniendii', Itish FeAbie (L, 1870), 207, 

7 RC, XV, 

8 /ffS, XIX (1S99). MS f.; Hocart, Kiif, 179. 

9 L. Fiobetiius, KuhtngesdfUbte jijmv (Zudeh, 1933), 173 If, He 
ccnnpiies the ftved^cd sacitd stools of West AlHca. 

to CA«403. 

11 W, C, WoeMlfMaidn, Ps^jw Irtlani (L, 1895), I, 303, Hut a 
Caim fsus be a very cphcmeial cult objeo is shown by a cunom 
ptaoised by Hesv Year gutsers in Sk)T. To expea their displeasure 
with H(< ufeh«|d4 ihat do not give them anydiii^ they erect outside 
(he door a hap of sumes, ealkd Cam new MfiUdd, 'Cairn of the 
Corses', which is nuich feared beouse of the cutses pmoDuneed 
upon it (BCC 5 , H, 52)' 

12 H/F,693, 

13 ^FIL. 149; AUt V, 5IJ. 

14 ALtV, 1,18& 


CflttE 

Ij ECNE^ i$i (B. Pr&£ 4 ^gi ^ ffef 

Lxxvin (1944). 41 JO Lxxxv {im). ^ t (A. 

McKmal). 

16 Kocar, KC^ ijj. 

17 PRIA /rot M 55 Stms, 1 * 200. 

15 THSCi tOl, 

19 MD, m, 278^ RCj XV» 455; EXHAf, f2i. A sijcili bead is 
sometimes addtd. 

20 ZCnXIX,itSs;TKL 

21 CG^ 142J CF» 41a, 692. 

22 AS* 75; 

21 T 5 G(D), 24 !cC^*V^P*IS>’ 

24 raC(D), 196; (£ 125, witi FBD* 20i ti P- L'Omgc, Tk 

(T in ifee Anntnt W^fld (Odd. 1953)1 

91 ^ 109 - 

25 SC, 3. Ifl Mdianctfa, 1 'bouiEful dT children' was deUrted as five 
—out in each oames and tmt m the middle (Ex. id£ Mis Elwyn 
Davici, Uanhryivmair). 

16 This syitem of wridng is used in some 160 jmenpuons (dticHy on 

mcmorul nones) of about (be fith and ^izih cenimyt tposdy ia 
Ireland and Woks, paidcubrly the south/weiL of the two comuries^ 
with only 2 few in Scodaml^ the Me of Mm, and Englitid. The 
signs m disetissed in nacts found in ktc mMicval pimutcdpts. 
Sec J, Vcndryia, 'U^aiture egamique a les odgines". IVt 
2 i-ii 6 and ^vm there. On the amhmeucal uie of the 

signs m L. Cerschch "Ottgme ei prenuer isuge des catact^ 
Ogamiqjcs\ tSi-t?!* 

27 Vcndiyes. be. cm., eL £CN£ 2S| n. {K. Jackson)* 

It Aunifept m ed* and tr. C. Calda 7t- tn Indian 

teaching there are S\x kinds gf Wcath! opbrenhing, down'-breath.^ 
ing, back^btcathii^, out/breathing, on^brcathiiig. (SBF* XV* 50). 
The foUo^ing quotation luggess that even tfih may not be up-- 
tdaied to mt thtmt. *Wc haw m xi, S*3.6. the descripdan of 
the rite by which a new-born ch 3 d is endowed wMi five breaths.»-. 
Theic ti first described the conununicatioti by the winds of the font 
quaitta and mmli of tbc cotmponding breaths to the vktiiii ici 
the horse sacrifice* by which the victim it ijniaUy brotighf to life 
' fn the case of 2 pew^bcHtt son* the Cuher requests five 
Brahmans to ^'breathe over** the boy in the same way* but if the 





m 

Btdhirwu JtmUbt? then he fhcmld ^^bratEbe over’* *. . the 

bo^ himseir^ cdtcutmmbiikiing hlm^ wbaeby tbe boy the 

whole of life ind livmo old A. K. CDommm-Jiny^ 'The 
Spii/kiss*iLXp ss C On the five senseru breaths* see R. B. 
Onkni, Tie Ongw ^Eunptw Thou^ (Cb* 15151). 

19 RC* Xrn, 269; dl Aufiditpt rtf rt^ficr, icm; ACI^ H 15S (fOw), 
In India* on die other han 4 ^Speech has been measured ouc in 
foui dJviikmi, the Brahmans who have gnderstandiii^ know iu 
Three kept in do^ conccafmmr ii^ause tm moiidn; the Ibuith *«« 
men ipeiL" Veda, h 45^ 

30 Fr^ !8* 

ji /ED.ipV, 

SBE, Xn, 154 r. Th£ me it pei&rtned in Jmiuiiati of the cadun 
bnwnen Indb, the ptoogonia of ihe Devat, and ihe Aiutas. L. 
GsscIkI t j9 n>) nous that ioBdaian ^niiUet the children 

alter the fitni four wac called Qumui^j Scxiih, oc., and iKu the 
nunihit aSa the fics fotir, woe lilccwue nuoibaed, 

IJ On '&n' in Indian »e KP, 3 . 9 $ IF^ OS, VUl, 347 £; cf, tuftt, 

p. 107. 

)4 TBDd, uii. Oa 'five' in Buddhum see also Cotue, Bii, 14, i S9 £.; 
BtdSmi TtxU, ed. £. Conn (O, 19 h)> IF. 

J5 L. fiviwj WViff (L, 19 S 7 )> W- 

Demt, DH, 41. The ei|uivccal nattm of tbe fifth eomponenr 
appears also in. the lack of correspondence between the svidetpiead 
doctniw of the 'four ages cf the wof id' and Hesiod's 'ftve ages’, 
Sk which he has only ftxir lymhalic metals. C£ the Tour cUments' 
plus the 'r^dnt±sj«ice‘. On ‘the EwtogiDg of the door*, cf. npn, 
p. tMS. 

37 V. F. Hopper, Midiwfll Nveiiff Symhtiim (NY, tSiS), 307 - 

33 1,4S£, 192. 

39 CiMtidj Gvt^r Giy^, ed. L Willkou and J. LI. Williaim (C, 
1 919 ). lit, 37S' 

40 ALW, I, J44; LC, V, itfg, 

41 Me, Tl) I4J £ 

42 Ed.and tr. K. Thtuiiepeis, ZCP, XIVi i£. 

4 S A. K. Coomaeaiwamy, 'The Inverted Tree’, Q/MS, XXIX 
Ci 9 J»- 9 )p ngf, 

44 See Lpoomh, WAT, ti4 C 

4 J MD, n, 27 . 
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W8 

44s 730(D). 37* 

47 Joyce, SHl^ f. iSO- 

48 FB,7^ 

4£P rBC(D), 

JO Ibicl, 60; Fm 51* The list of the sundingj^nw iiKludct Fincn 

bdddei Fitm tnie Ctumill (AS^ tt^). 

51 ALW^ Ip 408* 171# 3n. 7t«. An MJj codat, m the oihcf hanfii 
hu pftsoved the widespread myih whkh crib bow AcLun wai 
made of cighr parts—his fiesh of the canh* his blood of the sea* tiii 
face of iht tun, his though^ erf"the douds* his breath of the wind, 
his bones of the soncs^ his sou) of the Hol^f Ghost, hJs p^ety of the 
Light ^ *hc World- (AC* L ^ variant occncs in LCp 1 , 4% 

according to which Adam*i hcad^ breast. bcQyi and le|;s ww 
made, tespecuvely, of eaith fom difftinit lands, and hii bloocL 
breath, beair* and soul, respeatvely of waiir. ah. fee, and the ttfeaih 
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^ 7 ^* JU^ catildnmi, 2^ 47, 
19^ 2 * 3 , 313. cnpi^ 353, idip 
Jio jtj, Eluopct, 2filt 3IJ* 
horn* 2*j 
Malory, T., 

maimge; 1^239Ci ifnaltp 2*7Cp 
377: divmaiionfli* 90; imioa, ago; 
iTtazmge of kin^ ro rcdlm, 73 C, 
i4^i* 1*2 

Marip t4j 

matdlmcaj $cimukiu, i 9 o t 
M»y ud lov^ i*j ffi, M*), 
mzmagce toilucky, 259 £ 

May Evc/Oiy (BeJWw), 4 J. 4A, Sj. 
91 £, idd, 1*8, 290, 340;ifiiWim 
On, 15S; BdEiaiiiefire, 15!, 193 
maio, J4(i 
Morniry, 145 £ 

Mem, Mount, 99, 160, 187 
tnmpkofi, 349 
Mimir’s Well. j*i 
Minerva, 143 

niltaeuloui kapi. iicp», 7* C 

oiiiiletoe* 345 £ 

tnoek’hiMtllky n wodcht^v 3*7 
inocktry, 3^ 

mndwT of ifae god}, 53; tbe Mothen, 

4 fl£ 

wjouad, jiriifievar. a 13; duooo- 
itiaimd,42,44,183 Cj pIiy-sioDiui, 

iSjf 

Tiioimia£i>dimti jjtg ciiiiaJ, 93 

nuip. lot. 126 C 

tmikfple Jitriburesami nunca, 3+S£* 
d«tb. 3 JJ e;. 33^ C J 47 
Miiijjhy, G., 6<S 

muue, aasocuted wi£h tin: Sondip t&i, 
123, z-^ £, wid} die iupemamniL, 
137. >wth low daii, 111, 127 £; xc 
oho hafp 



Mnhwogi, jfv Cyoka of itotict 
Mwaiijter, R. A. Sh. 96^ 
hSaoliHidlp A* A., 127 
Mackxn. H, 20 


n™cr of litlmii, IJ4, 14* 
iiamiag » crealiYe ao; 105; oamiag 
of chiLd* 43 p 214 £* 217, 319, 13&, 
uii 242 






InJ^x 


4^5 


NiEBtiti, 

ii^vtI Ircluiilt [jg, i 6 i 
iumcd ch;&:s^ ilO, flip 141 
Ncnnim^ 2S, 70, 9^* irj* 1711 
Nkliobi of CwL, J44 
nigprdlmcsjp 91, [30 

d^jiuiduiupenutiitilH Sj^^i^tOry 
tdling at night, 1<S. U 
no tmtf»l3nd» aoj 
35CiWc ml>« gflicland, 15j f., ij.8 

Nottb and Sotith, ^ef diwlity 
NovtaiW Ewc/Da^r (S^niiin)^ ji, 

J5i Kid Cb. IITp 

tS3.154. *J<S i6jt 1^5 ^ i6g, ifxk, 
ajj, 39I; BC, joi, 105 f.; dcadL cn^ 
340; open cbi, Spn 251 

fiumbcn, 147-54, iS^ad^: thr^ 34p 
55 - 38. 50, 53 * C. 1 $ 2 , X^S £.. 
^ 74 - 17s* JTp. 2 r$S, joo, 301, jio: 
fottr/fiTC, jOp 74, jt4, 105, III, 
liB i4a 14J. 143, 147 £, ij7, 

139 163 r* 173 €. 17^. IB7 C, 

tpp t, £, 15B. 3n r, jaj* jjo; 
*«ra. 47 £, 4p. ija, ti3 f. rjiJ* 
sS3i 195 £-. 3 iii» aoi, 308, 340; 
d^/niiie, 5B, 107,149 t, 134^ 

*133 tpp, ao],^ m3p ao 4 , 330, 
2J9. iU5o, jn, 330, 347* 34P; 
Fft-elvt/thiirM^ 35* 9J, 104, 149^ 
UO IT, 196 £. 199 f- ^^>1* 
sixteen/leventeAip gj, 104, 114, 
197 fit, ae^, afii, jai, 

531; ciglittsM, 199^ twcnty^ycn/ 
-ciglit, 56. 194, 19s L, 315. 
3*^; tliii^-two/,thiTc, aoo f, 
I Ep. 33S; 7 A 4 n, 

iifi, 447* 30fi. 3li^ Jt3p 3^; 
odd and cTcti, aoo^ aoi C, Ch. IX, 
patditt 

nupdat conrnictkcc. 177 

O Conailt Scin, fi ao £ 

1B9 C* 154s and i33 

oinctii. 341; amen 6xy^ 93 
one tksw (»ecDnd withheld), 4a, 543 
enc arm* omc teg, 51, 37* 40* 
145 £, ifi4, ja 9 , i 3 «* l|8* 33 J- 

33^: one bfcath, 36p 336 
ono-<yed pcnnmga, 57, jjS, 145, 
15 S» 285 , 316, 3zfl* 339. 331* 340 
opfKMiteiv 5^; wip^deil, 336, 3411, 
dt, XVUlf juukAi; MT afiv' duality 


O^RaiiiHy* 'l\ 66^ ij6 

ddgin: Of ikhyikal {«tiirET, 104 of 
ciiltunr Haiti, 103; -icr dw fint 
^tkxWtirid, i3iS, i7S,aD3pa5d,ae5. 
376, 342^ advrotoici ill, ajj E, 
3 ^ C 29a E* 3 c6 Ch JIO C, 
314 J19 E; jvr iid^ wnnuzi 

'outer 133 E^ 150 £ 

Ovid, 130 £ 

pinddx, 93, 139, JII, 2i6p C35- 

xvia 

pttiliHBjqunicy* *33 Eh adi. ^64 

phaUiu, 14^ 

pigi and the Other Wotld, 39^ 

175 t 

ph^, 49, 107 £, no 
FEuty, $7 

pnea, grade* of, £* J8t 1". 
Fnjipaij, 79, 139, 193 £ 
prccc^uea. 35 f_, 15^^ jto C 
pitfigwation* i2d* a6<J, jcpq, joS 
Pre-fedk peoptf^ loa E* T07 C, 
cQinpqsjTcd witEi iodal daii^, 109 if. 
prospetiry {ffuItMtieish nj^ uj, 

provmim: of brdAiid« Ch, V, pd/jiiit^ 
aimhoEcs of, m E* ori^i o£ 105, 
174 of Wilcj,. 175 E 
pimk 56ft, 547 £, 

PufTtravasp and UrvashJ* 277 ll 
Pukfip 13K f. 

PythogoEaa, ^z; PythagtiKaiu, t j9 


quaircai^ 

122 E, 


150 ; 2 ud 

147 C 


ffiitr^H, iJfl E, 


cw(i)h horse-* i4|p 170 C* clianot-^ 
170 f,i boat- 97; T 3 CU Jgaiiuf king^f 
hoiM* 5S, 

5.96 

Rigbo, Lord, 113 
idnojmtMin, S9y 230 C 573, ja4 
tevrtlt qf vaxial tribcis liS^ *74 
RhyfpJ^ 194 

txMst, enigtiOi, f J, 14* 234 £* 337^ 
jj!? £, atW, a69p apij jea, 3*7 E 
livcH of hthnd^ to, 160, 193 
Rome, TOnjftiriiun with, 74* irj^ 
124^ i6j £* 194, Mj 
ttnamig Him™* 13 8 £ 
royil triho of W^o, 17J 


426 


Cdtic 




75^ Il 9 i quOTtiucnmaJ, -ftj; 
urcifical »pcct^ 13^ 29^. 
u 1dttnk, A351, ^ 

Saiiit 92 

Silmpu afKiiowIcdgc. t6l, 2^2,250; 
c£ 5it 

Smwo. $tc Nftttmba- £%x; ’'Sanuin 
to Bdtdaev 16^ ^fp B4 
Surald^iucb. 14X cf J49 

Hri«p 17, ji, J7, ii 5 p ijt f.; nmrrt, 

136, m £ 

Scyllk lod ClhArybdn, 545 

sewn*, Cb. 290 

icdmian of hem^f dettini^fl motliar. 

214, 221* 236 L 

i«6ip III. 136 

Ktdi^ adrift, 33s 317 £ 

ihinuiu, 17^ 236^ 30{L| 1 to: 

bziLp 256 

ihap^<baii£ii^, 42, Z2l U ^72 C, 
337 f- 

Sltiva* S9, 3&a 

iiduuM of tbo Uktermen, jR C 
J3. Jt f-. 40t 4i* 66. Rft, 

2^7. 275. 178. 2951 £. 308 f., 

J44: ^fdlk, 66. 137* i2<3p 

xttf 2±7f l6Ckp 299£; set aha Odicr 
WotU, Land of PrdEiiixi 
siner^i fon. 144 £, 192^ c£ 219 

SjoesEcdtp 60 

54* 36. r2. W. *>!. 0+, 119* 
236, 147. 2JO. 25a Tai: ktiMi- 
cnJt.ija^ JJ7 

tocia] ayi^] 313 £* cottcIi- 

t»n mtb proTincn, 123 ri*.: spr 

iiftH ‘ flftiffift rtw' 

Soma. IS. 139. «P3, *7*. *77 

SoutlvJ^ duilicy 

^Sovtid^ty of licLiJid^ 73 124* 

IJ4+ 2J7. |Lai ^tnrmip^ty of Ire- 
Und^i heroes. 56 

S>7* 99 £* 235; «€ mdinimwnt 

itooc di^, idol* 190 £ 

Stoue ofPi^CKnl, 11$, 140, 15ft lOo 
Uofici, lkt> of 67 p Ch. X, 

pai£im\ ptimaty aod locotidaryp 
2i>8 powtT of, ^7 C* 23* am f^ 
ioa; a ccRaiti|iUTii. m. ajt6) jw 

ffkv Cjda o 

HDryTjdlBn*ClH. I and Xp 341; 

wmory oC t5, tO; poets as, 
fOfp jioe £; octad|ans«iidttiiu=ii^ 


stoTTti-mD^ 14^ t6t 18. 84* 85. 31Q 

'itfa\v-^yi\ 170 
^itny sod', 34^ 

Stubkes* P.T 189 

fim-chaniW 149 £, 184; 

OD ofnglc ptlJar, 147* ijdi 302 
supemaimaLl lathor, 218, 221, 221 
lirpamtunJ \cnnsr, 27s, 27O 
sujjematuixl nustKS^ 73 254 £, 

250 £, 306 £, log 3;zd; eoatsort of 
thfi do^ni, IJ4 £, 136 C 
iwuis, pcncoiagei in form o£ 

130. 306 . 375. 277 f,; t£ JOS 
fwmebcr[!(f), S9+ 178, iM, lii 


Tacitus^ 144 

Tdh Bi Cmh?!^ 17^ 24, 57 tE, 67, 
69, 114 , 1S9, 19J. 19ft joo^ 309 
ta l rirRam of Ttiathai, 29 
tlicatre^ 184 

thinking, willing and feeling, 6 ^ 114 
ihiiii Emtor in cocuTfrtadn* 2^. jig 
TTiorr, 18J 

thf ooi^moGnd* spf miHind 
tliuuib of lumwledge (Piiui's), 66* 
230* 34S 

Thtimcyaeti, 6 i 
rime: duality o£ H4£, foui^ldp ja l£* 
supenia£i^la|sx ot 299* 1J6. jil* 
3+3 £. 48 

ifttii five, J 405 emgtecn, 134; 
magit tic^ 3S2; MC3 Sum lisvtn* 
pxTO. (zoite* 396; bkdi, 187: tii^* 
hairk ticf wiidoEn^ idi, 193^ 349; 
ct jri; lovnu^ 91; ytw, tS6; j^c 
mtttlefoc 

Troubidauu, irmtvhii^ 68, 289 
rrach and ^Isehood* jii; ler ah& 
kina(i) 


UtgjrOa-Loki^ £ 


Valerim MlSmuo, jLi| 
Varro, iij 

Vanua. 99v IJP. l+J* 144 
vitissy 140 C 

Vcndiyei, tpo 

Vcstip 1A2 £ 

Vid1mj.77C.99p jso 
Vreaim, 107 
Voudotm^ 193, 3 CU 
VTm, S3. TS 




tnJtJf 


in OI3 !h:i WwldL 
jai 

Wynne, BUI*, if j 


wwrion, 54 C, 130 £; cute «£ 

111 cnnifiLti oL 

54 fii. J 4 ^; bot oC i 4 fi, xS 

< 5 f* J 74 

Wtf erfk^k 4 g(V lai, j« ^ Yma. 107f. 

Wil^, tady* 14 SS 

Wodin* Lu ^ f 

wiMijm:Cc«*ir’vii4iiiiSo»iib.i8Q; Ziimm», ft. 


437 

40 r. tfS, a 6 t. 
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'•A haoj^ th^i is ft but a MacK * 


COVT- OF INDIA ^ 
^ Deraftis«iit «f Aidmcok^ ^ 
C ^fEWnyrtfT ^ 


T*fwiw hfljj 1U ta Jce^p tlic bp^yk 
oQtl; irfOTio^ 












